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Tur haste of our legislators in rushing upon ill considered 
and dangerous changes, when pressed by the expression ol 
public opinion, is only equalled by their tardiness in intro- 
ducing such changes as would be obviously of the most im- 
portant advantage to the community. No more striking 
instance of this neglect is presented than by the long called 
for ameliorations in the existing laws of partnership m these 
countries. We have under this law, as it at present exists, a 
clear, almost an insuperable, obstacle to small local improve- 
ments—we have a drag placed upon enterprise and industry, 
and one of the most formidable barriers that could be devised 
presented to the developement of the trade and manufactures 
be 
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of the nation. ‘This subject has for many years attracted 
public attention, and we have had more than one Parliament- 
ary Committee inquiring into the evils of the present system, 
and the propriety of changes in the existing law. Yet an 
overwhelming mass of authority is to be found in favor of a 
change : political economists and merchants, traders and off- 
cials, theorists and practical men, have given evidence agiinst 
the present system—and all persons of intelligence who are dis- 
interested on the point must rise from the perusal of these 
reports and evidences, agreed as to the expediency of a mo- 
dification of this law, and indignant at the gross negligence of 
the legislature. The entire question resolves itself into this— 
should we have limited or unlimited lability in our partner. 
ships ? Should we continue as at present to make every man 
who has any share in the profits of a concern, liable for the 
debts of the firm to his last shilling and last acre; or should 
we, as in France, in Germany, in Holland, in America, in 
Spain, limit that lability, and say, so far, to such an amount 
only, shall you be liable? Nothing can be shorter or more 
explicit than the definition that may be given of the present 
law of partnership, as to what constitutes a partner. Every 
person, whether contributing capital’ or labor to a firm or 
to a business, and who receives in return a share of the profits, 
is a partner with all the rights, and subject to all the liabilities 
of a partner, and as such answerable to the creditors of the 
eonceern. 

We shall now take a few instances of the working of these 
laws : instances not rare or uncommon, but such as will strike 
every man, whether actually engaged in business or not, as of 
very frequent occurrence. Amongst the most obvious, and con- 
cerning equally the individual and the public, is the case of 
small local improvements, as Waterworks, Gas Works, Mar- 
ket-halls. The undertaking is one which would be of great 
service to the community, and presents a reasonable prospect 
of giving a fair, perhaps more than ordinary, return for the 
money invested. The sum usually required to obtain a pri- 
vate act of incorporation (the only means at present of 
limiting the lability of shareholders) would perhaps equal the 
entire fund necessary for the work, and would certainly take 
away such a disproportionate amount as would render it out of 
question to look for an Act of Parliament. There are possibly 
a few large capitalists who would be able, unassisted, to com- 
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plete such an undertaking, but seldom will one be found either 
with so much capital unappropriated, or unengaged in trade, or 
if he were discovered, willing to risk his entire fortune on a very 
speculative undertaking. But, six or eight men may be found, 
who can readily spare such sum or sums as when added will be 
sufficient, but here the law at once interferes. They are prepared 
to risk whatever sum they invest in the concern, but the law 
says each and every of you is liable, if any thing goes wrong, for 
all you possess, even though you invest but £100 and are to 
get but 100th part of the profits. It may be said this cannot 
be a reasonable speculation, or they would not dread unlimited 
liability to third parties, and each partner or shareholder has 
only to bear his proportion of the loss. True, but that un- 
limited liability, that unknown, undiscovered and undiscover- 
able bugbear, will and, as a matter of fact, does terrify. Men 
may engage small sums in a local speculation because it seems 
likely to pay, and as it would be an advantage to their neigh- 
bourhood ;—who would have neither time nor disposition 
to scrutinize the solvency of each of their co-adventurers, 
or look narrowly into all the possibilities of robberies by 
servants, contractors, unforeseen accidents, and those va- 
rious mishaps to which the safest speculations are liable. 
If we ask any man acquainted with the vicissitudes of trade 
to join in a local undertaking and contribute lis £100 or 
£1000, what will be the answer? “TI have a little spare 
capital in the funds which I would very gladly invest in_ these 
gas works, they would be a very great advantage to us all, and 
would I think pay very well, but it appears if [ join | am 
liable to my last shilling, and [ certainly will not run any 
chance of ruining myself and beggaring my family. Limit 
my liability to the sum I invest and I shall be delighted to 
join you.” p! 
‘The injurious interference of the present unlimited liability 
system more frequently occurs where a merchant or trader who 
has amassed a competence wishes, from age or some other rea- 
son, to retire from trade. If he has been in partnership he 1s 
most likely the wealthiest and principal of the firm, and leaves 
after him junior partners with comparatively small capital. 
If he has been a sole trader he has in his employment some 
one or more young men who are intelligent, honest, and pos- 
sessing capacity for business. In the first case it would be 
desirable, for both parties, that the retiring partner should in- 
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vest some of his capital in the business of the firm ; both parties 
are aware that the resources of the firm will be crippled, and its 
trade be much limited, if not entirely broken up, by the retiring 
partner withdrawing his entire capital: he may be anxious to 
assist those who remain, and have a chance of obtaining better 
interest for his money than the public funds afford. In the 
latter 1t would be advantageous to both parties that the retiring 
trader should lend to such a young man the means of engaging 
in trade, receiving a portion of the profits. In both eases the 
entire withdrawal of his capital by a retiring trader, inflicts a 
serious injury on the individuals concerned, as well as on the 
community at large, yet such a withdrawal is almost invariably 
the result of the present system of unlimited liability. The 
retiring capitalist, though he may have sufficient confidence in 
lis Junior partners, or in his employé, to trust to their manage- 
ment a fourth, or a half, of his capital, with the inducement of 
receiving a large interest for his money, will not leave himself 
liable to be beggared, and to have the provision which he has 
made for his family swept away for the liabilities of the firm in 
which he isa dormant partner. Limit his lability, and not one 
out of the hundred traders who, under the present law, withdraw 
on their retiring, their entire capital, but would continue to 
contribute to the general extension of trade and manufacture, 
and to supply to men of known intelligence and probity the 
means of embarking more or less extensively in business. 

But it is said, and with some inconsistency, by the oppo- 
nents of the limited liability system,—cannot such a retiring 
trader effect the desired object by lending to his jumor part- 
ners or employés the money which he would invest with them 
in case his liability were limited ? ‘True, he may do so, but 
there is no encouragement for him to lend his money at the 
usual rate of interest, and he will not. He requires, as a st- 
mulus, the prospect of receiving trade profits for the money 
which he may invest in trade. No man who cansecure from four 
to five per cent for his money invested in land will encounter 
all the risks of trade for the same rate of interest. It would 
be un-businesslike to do so. An inducement might be found 
in his receiving an usurious rate of interest, but this 1s a course 
which few mercantile men would adopt, and the odium 1n 
which such loans are held is quite sufficient to deter those 
who have no particular anxiety to leave their capital im trade 
from so embarking it. The retiring trader, as a shrewd, seu- 
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sible, man of business, will say, “I should like to assist such 
a young man, I will not, however, do so unless | get my chance 
of fifteen or twenty per cent as the profit of the business, as 
I amrunning some risk. I am not so anxious for money now 
as to do what I never yet have done, a disreputable thing, by 
taking ten per cent for cashing his bills, and I certainly will 
not leave myself and my family « open to ruin by becoming res- 
ponsible, to my last shilling, for the debts of any man, no mat- 
ter what confidence I may place in him.’ The consequence 
is that his entire capital is wholly withdrawn from trade, and 
invested in real and other securities. 

There is an inconsistency also, as we have already observed, i 
this argument, for one of the chief objections to limiting li bi. 
lity is, that it would be a fraud on parties dealing with the firm, 
and that a limite d liability would work very creat injustice to 
creditors of one based on that system. Now, it is quite appa- 
rent that if the creditors of firms, the public, are to be protected, 
that object 1s much more readily ensured by allowing a capi- 
talist to join a firm as a partner, limiting his li: ibility, than by 
forcing him, as at present, to lend his capital. If he has 
lent the money, instead of contributing to pay the debts of the 
firm, he diminishes the partnership funds, coming in for his 
dividend, if he do not by some friendly hint get twenty 
shillings in the pound by a timely enforcement of his claim ; 
whereas, had he been a partner of limited liability, (en com- 
mandité, as it is called in France) instead of obtaining his 
£20,000, or £200, as the case might be, from the deficient 
funds of the firm, he would contribute that sum to paying its 
creditors. 

There is another very great hardship resulting from our pre- 
sent laws of partnership, namely, the veto pl: ced by it on an 
employer’s giving a clerk, shopman, or other person engaged 
in his business, instead of salary, a proportion of the profits, as 
a remuneration for his services. This is a very great disad- 

vantage to both employ er and employed, and, in its moral 
effect, ” particularly i injurious, removing, as it does, a stimulus 
to good conduct, attention, care, and industry, on the part of 
the latter. The clerk, or shopman, would have a direct inte- 
rest that everything should be well and economically managed ; 
the concern would be carried on with much more attention and 
zeal than by clerks having a fixed salary, and who may be very 
indifferent to, if not entirely reg rardless of, their employer's 
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success, Such an arrangement, by giving the servant a por- 
tion of the profits, must, then, make that business more remu- 
nerative, the trade more extensive, and the profits larger, and 
thus benefit alike the master and the servant. , 

Before considering the objections which are urged to the 
recognition of partnerships of limited liability, it would be well, 
briefly, to state the manner in which such partnerships are or- 
ganized in France, and the principal rules to which they are 
subject, as we consider that the French law might, with certain 
modifications, form the basis of our own legislation on the 
subject. 

Besides Societés en nom collectif, like our partnerships with 
unlimited liability ; and societés anonymes, which require, for 
their organization, permission from the head of the state, and 
resemble our joint-stock companies, neither of which immedi- 
ately concern the proposed change, the French law recognizes 
societés en commandite, or partnerships of limited liability. 
In the French Commercial Code we find the following brief de- 
finition of partnerships en commandite:—“ La societé en 
commandite se contracte entre un ou plusieurs associés respon- 
sable et solidaires et un ou plusieurs associés simple bailleurs de 
fonds qu’on nomme commanditaires ou associés en command- 
ite.’* The former of these, the acting partners, are called 
gerans, and the twenty-four following sections proceed to enact 
that the partners shall execute a deed, containing their names, 
place of abode, and sums for which they subscribe ; that a me- 
morial of such deed shall be duly registered and published, that 
none of the commanditaire partners shall be allowed to take any 
active part in the managementof the business, or be employed in 
it, under pain of becoming solidaires, or liable unlimitedly, as 
the gerans. Such is the system which, with more or less re- 
striction, prevails in Spain, Portugal, Italy, Holland, and Russia. 
The United States of America, however, present the most favor- 
able example of the working of this system, and the benefits of 
which it is productive. The latter in one, ifnot more, of its states, 
makes a special provision for the last case which we have ad- 
duced in instancing the injustice of our present law, namely, 
of clerks and assistants. 

As we find arrayed in favor of the commanditaire system all 
the best known writers on the science of Political Iconomy, 


* Code de Commerce, Liv. 1. Tit. 3. Sec. 28, 
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Mill, Babbage, Senior, Porter, as well as several continental 
authors, we may, with mure readiness, seek to consider for 
ourselves the merits and demerits of this system, rather than 
judge the question according to the recorded opinions of trea- 
tise writers, no matter to what weight their opinions may be 
entitled. The actual working of this system in Holland, France, 
Italy, and especially the United States, has been found of the 
yreatest advantage, and, in the evidence of Mr. Van der On- 
dermeulem, Privy Councillor of Amsterdam, Mr. Turner 
Townsend, long and extensively engaged in the import. trade 
of French manufactured goods, Leone Levi, Mr. Mark, Her 
Majesty’s Consul at Malaga, Mr. Bancroft Davis, Secretary to 
the American Legation, at London, we have the clearest, and 
most unimpeachable testimony in its favor. We repeat, clearest 
testimony ; as it must be evident from the tone of some of the 
members of the Committee, and the wording of their questions, 
that they were unfavorable to any change in the existing law, 
and, consequently, if any fact opposed to the limited liability 
system, and throwing either doubt or discredit on the evidence 
of these witnesses could have been elicited it would, doubtless, 
have been noted. 

We may, however, here observe that the only witnesses, 
(and they were in a very large minority) who expressed them- 
selves opposed to the introduction of limited liability were 
some of our greatest capitalists ; the sole class likely to suffer 
from the proposed change. Mr. Cotton’s, Governor of the Bank 
of England, evidence, from its glaring inconsistency, and the 
steady, unflinching manner in which he denounced any alteration, 
would justify us in this observation, that though prejudiced (a 
prejudice which would not be enlightened) he opposed the in- 
troduction of a law, per pas atque nefas, without sufficient 
cleverness to make a plausible case for his opposition. One 
or two other witnesses had the hardihood to deny the neces- 
sity for any change, inasmuch as no reasonable speculation 1s 
at present abandoned for want of means. Now, if we were 
disposed to admit the correctness of this statement, it meets, 
as the lawyers would say, but a very small part of the case. 
It is, however, an assumption, and an unreasonable one. 
It will be found that there has not been a single great in- 
vention, or improvement in machinery, which has not for years 
lain unknown and undiscovered owing to want of capital ; and 
venerally, when such have become public and appreciated, they 
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lave served to aggrandize some millionaire who has been able 
to purchase, on his own terms, from the wretched man, who 
may have spent years in pe rfecting the creation of his intelli. 
gence and knowle dge. Which of the great discoveries and 
inventions that have, within the last century, effected so mighty a 
revolution in human affairs, has not been at first, and some for 
very many years, regarded as entirely theoretical—mere vision- 
ary sc hemes, and certainly regarded as anything but reasonable 
speculations Why, when the legish; ature, by granting to rail- 
way, and other, companies, Priv: ite Acts, limiting the liability 
of the shareholders, recognizes and acts on the principle for 
which we contend, should this advantage be so confined, 
and what fair grounds are there for drawing any distinction 
between limited and extensive undertakings ? The reply to 
this question brings us to the consideration of the two principal, 
we may add, almost the only reasons which are offered to the 
proposed change. It is considered that such a system as the 
commanditaire partne rships would expose both the  indi- 
viduals composing such partnerships, and the general public 
trading with such firms, to fraud. ‘That small capiti alists would 
be cheated, or, rather, would cheat themselves, by trusting too 
readily their money to adventurers, and that if they were not 
robbed by their acting partners, if the gerans did not all 
turn out swindlers, yet that, induced bv the desire of large 
profits, and knowing their lability to be limited, they would 
embark their capit al in the most desperate unde rt: akings. 
l‘urther, it is contended that this desper: ate trading, im ¢ ases 
where it was successful, would be ruinous to the creditors of 
such firms, whilst under the present law the creditors can sue 
each of the partners to his last penny, and compel him to an- 
swer the engagements of the partnership. It was likewise 
stated that this very necessary and useful check on rash, or 
over, trading, could not be removed without endangering the 
community, For our pe: so far as the individuals composing 
the firm are concerned, we cannot see the necessary conse- 
quence that a man will be quite reckless as to losing half his 
fortune, and in order to render him prudent he must be ex- 
posed to utter ruin. We cannot say, unless you m: ake a capitalist 
liable to his last penny he will chue k his money into the wildest 

and most extravagant schemes, which must sweep away all that 
he has invested, and bring rain on hundreds who have tr aded 
with the firm, calculating on his unlimited liability, and know- 
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ing him to be a man of capital. Such an argument, so far 
from being reasonable, is opposed to all probability. After 
setting onde the sum that may be necessary for the support of 
his family, it certainly appears to us that no man of ordinary 
sense will rush wildly into every desper: ite speculation with th: at 
sum which is intended as a portion for his children, and which 
he has realized after years of labor, because, forsooth, he may 
not be stripped of his last shilling. We are not to legislate 
as if our traders were so incompetent as to fall victims to the 
lirst knavish speculator who presents himself. We must assume 
that men will exercise, in the investment of their capital, the 
same prudence necessary in the conduct of all the affairs of life, 
and any system which would : attempt to force them must inevita- 
bly fail. If this be so, how absurd is it to allow a determination 
of attaining this impossible end to stand in the way of a great 
improveme nt, the benefit of which cannot be disputed. 

We find in the evidence of Messrs. Liectech and Field* a 
practical illustration of the mauner in which this unlimited lia- 
bility fails in protecting the partners or shareholders, and im- 
posing on them that caution which, it is argued, 1s so efficacious 
In saying men from dangerous spec ‘ulations, and protecting 
them from fraud. The former gentleman states that, of his 
own knowledge, Scotch joint stock banks have proceeded toa 
frightful extent ve-discounting bills, being enabled to do so 
through the unlimited liability of the unfortunate shareholders. 
The capitalists who re- discounted these bills were well aware 
that it was not part of the legitimate business of the bank, and 
that the directors were exce ‘eding their honest course of trade 
when obliged to ask such assistance. ‘Those discounting, 
however, looked to the more stable of the shareholders, and de- 
pended on their being unlimitedly liable, and, without the 
slightest serutiny as to the character of the paper they were 
taking, they re-discounted the bills freely, and with safety to 
themselves. Mr. Lieteh’s evidence is unimpeachable, he gives 
tine, and place, and circumstances. He states, 

‘1 could enlarge to a very great extent upon the evils arising 
from the unlimited li: ability of parties in joint stock banks, and the 
system I have mentioned of obti ining credit improperly : I mean to 


say credit upon what would be improper bankers’ paper. [ am, my- 
self, in connexion with the North of England Bank, which stoppe 7 
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payment some years ago, and is now being wound up in the Court of 
Chancery, and I have had opportunities of having interviews with 
the managers of various joint stock banks both in England and Scot- 
land creditors of that concern, and I have, myself, personally charged 
the managers with their having improperly extended credit to that 
establishment upon the re-discount or deposit of paper which, they 
must be very well aware, was not proper, legitimate, banking paper, 
and the answer that was given to me by them was, not by one but 
by many, that it was no matter to them, all they looked at, from 
time to time, was the composition of the share list. Had it not been 
for that system of unlimited liability such improper credit would never 
have been extended, because, when a private seit en takes paper to 
re-discount, which he would very rarely venture to do, except under 
circumstances which he could explain when he takes the paper to re- 
discount, the bank, or discounting establishment, taking the paper 
scrutinizes its character ; whereas in the case of the joint stock bank 
with unlimited liability, they look less to the character of the paper 
than to the credit of the innocent shareholders who know nothing of 
what is going on.” 


So much for the value of the present law in protecting rash, 
and careless, persons, and fencing them round with safeguards 
from fraud. We see here that the limited liability system, in- 
stead of removing the safeguards which, it is argued, unlimited 
liability imposes, would extend a much greater protection to 
the partners, or shareholders. We do not contend that a limi- 
ted liability would save men from fraud. Limited liability, 
or unlimited liability, there will be dupes and knaves to 
the end. Indeed, an instance of the insufficiency of the unli- 
mited liability law to make speculative individuals act with 
due caution has come within our own knowledge. A small 
company was recently organized for working a mine_ in this 
country on the cost book principle, and in the list of directors 
appeared the names of one or two men well known as persons 
of intelligence and character. After a very short period had 
elapsed the shares were at a considerable premium in the mar- 
ket, and were largely bought by people in this city. Suddenly 
the shares began to fall, untilat length they were at more than fifty 
per cent discount, and then, for the first time, people began to 
question as to the constitution of the company. Some had 
enrolled their names, and made themselves liable as share- 
holders, but the great majority were merel the holders of the 
scrip. <A call was made, and this, pl with the extraordi- 
nary depreciation of the shares, caused enquiries to be made 
as to the management of the company. The secretary refused 
to give any answers until the querist had paid his call, and 
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had his name enrolled. A meeting was called in Dublin, and 
one of the shareholders was despatched to London, for the 
purpose of making enquiries before the “a holders should 
commit themselves, or pay their money; and then, and only 
then, it was learned that the director whose name was princi- 
pally looked to, in this country, had declined taking any shares, 
or acting ; that the directors had made themselves a present, 
by the deed of incorporation, of £300 worth of shares each 
(and this in a very small undertaking). It was further disco- 
vered that there was a very serious item for stockbroker’s 
charges in getting off the shares, and one, also, for buying in 
their own shares to give them a fictitious value in the market. 
So much of the evil is at present known, and amongst these 
shareholders more than one has gone to the trouble and 
expense of visiting the mine personally, to enquire into its 
prospects, though they never gave one thought to the manage- 
ment until it was too late. What difference would it have 
made in this case, as far as prudent precaution is concerned, 
whether the liability was limited or unlimited? None—the 
parties would have been equally careless. 

The second objection, that the public would not be protect- 
ed in their dealing with such firms, if the liability of its 
sharcholders were limited, and that it is unjust that those who 
share the profits should not bear the losses, is by much thie 
most specious of those put forward by the opponents of the 
commanditaire system. We have already shewn, that if the 
money be advanced by the capitalist in form of a loan to traders 
as it necessarily is at present, the creditors of the firm are ina 
much worse position than if that capitalist had been a comman- 
ditaire partner : we have not before us now any statistics which 
would show the proportion between the sums advanced by way 
of loans to trade, and the sums invested by partners, but we 
should be within the mark in asserting, that for one man who 
continues a partner, and thus furnishes a firm with means, there 
are twenty who advance the money by way of loan. Loans, 
it will hardly be disputed, in the great majority of cases are 
the form in which capital is now joined to trade and manufac- 
tures: if we had a limited liability law of partnership the part- 
ners would be to the lenders in the inverse ratio to that in which 
they at present stand, and thus in the greater number of cases 
would a better provision be made for the general public in their 
dealing with firms organized on this principle. Independent 
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of this, with proper provisions as to punishing fraud or breaches 
of faith, and making generally known the capital of the firm, 
it will be seen that persons entering into contracts with 
these companies by taking a little reasonable care, will be am- 
ply protected. These parties know the amount of the sub- 
scribed capital of such a firm; they know what contracts 
would be within the scope of their finances, and if the firm 
should become bankrupt they have a safe-guard against sup- 
pression of property, as there is a sum registered, and which 
must be forthcoming or accounted for, to answer the liabilities 
of the partnership. We must confess that the present system 
of unlimited hability, supposing that loans were entirely out of 
the case, seems to ensure, better than any other, third parties 
in their dealings with partnerships. We cannot, however, 
see on what principle of equity or justice such a liability as 
that at present imposed is based; neither can any reason be 
given why such extraordinary care should be taken for the 
protection of rash, or careless, or roguish persons, in their 
dealings with firms, to the very great detriment of the com- 
munity. With proper precautions the limited liability system 
would give all reasonable and fair security to honest traders 
who chose to act with ordinary care and circumspection. It 1s 
for such the legislature is to provide ; its duty is not to place un- 
natural and unreasonable power in the hands of men who wi// 
act rashly and carelessly, even whilst that power is created for 
their protection. Mr. Commissioner Fane, who from his ex- 
perience in the Bankruptcy Court ought to be a high authority, 
speaks most favorably of the introduction of this commandi- 
taire system ; and Sir G. Rose, one of the masters in Chancery, 
in England, in his written reply to the queries addressed to him 
as to the propriety of limiting the hability of partners, pro- 
viding at the same time guards against fraud and over-specula- 
tion, gives his opinion in the following brief and accurate man- 
ner :— Well guarded by proper regulations, I am of opinion 
that the measure suggested (the introduction of commanditaire 
partnerships) would bea great improvement, subject as afore- 
said, | see no reason why it should not extend to banking or 
to any employment of capital. The essence of such an alter- 
ation should be, that all persons should have the easy means of 
knowing the amount of commandite capital invested by th 
respective contributors, so as to judge of the liability and 
means of those with whom they may contract.” 
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A great deal of stress has been laid on the fact, that in this 
country, where the Anonymous Partnership Act, 21 & 22 Geo. 
III. c. 46 (Irish), has been so long in force, very little advan- 
tage has been taken of it, and that the formation of so few 
firms under that act, which affords limited liability to dormant 
partners, shews most clearly how very little necessity exists 
for the general introduction of commandite partnership— 
twelve only having been formed within the last eleven years. 
This Act is framed on the commanditaire system of France, 
providing for the limited hability of the dormant or anonymous 
partners, and for the conduct of the business of the firm by 
one or more acting partners, in whose names the business 
should be conducted, and who were to be liable in solido. It 
goes on to provide for the taking annual accounts, and regis- 
tering memorials of the names of the partners, sums sub- 
scribed for, &c.; and with the few exceptions, to which we 
shall presently advert, it seems to us to form a very simple 
and correct ground-work on which to base legislation on this 
subject. ‘The provision to which we except, and, which seems 
to us the principal, if not the sole reason why the public 
have not availed themselves of this Act, is contained in 
the sixth section, which enacts, that each of the anonymous 
partners may receive half, and no more, of his share of the 
profits, the residue to go to increase the capital of the com- 
pany until the expiration of the term of the copartnership. 
Another reason why partnerships may not have been more ex- 
tensively formed under this Act may be found in the excessive 
rigor of the fourth section which provides, that any partner who 
shall not within a year from the formation of the partnership, 
have paid in the full sum for which he has subscribed, shall 
forfeit the sum paid in by him on the execution of the part- 
nership deed, such sum being one-quarter of that subscribed, 
that his liability shall continue, and that in case the trade should 
have turned out beneficial at the termination of the partner- 
ship, he may receive back his one-fourth without interest or 
profit. We are well aware that very strict measures should 
be taken, as well for the public protection, as for the sake of 
the other partners, to compel parties to pay in the sums for 
which they have subscribed: such a sweeping penalty, how- 
ever, as the above, for non-compliance, does certainly seem 
a little stronger than the case requires, and is quite sufficient to 
damp considerably the ardor of any person seeking to enter 
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into such a partnership. There is a further reason why a 
greater number of partnerships have not been formed under this 
Act which, odd as it may seem, strikes us as possessing some 
weight, and it is, that this law has been little, if at all, known, 
and that until very recently—since the publication of Mr, 
Colles’s pamphlet—the existence of the Anonymous Partner. 
ship Act was a secret to one out of twenty even of professional 
men, and to the general trading public nearly as much known 
as one of the old real property statutes. 

It is worthy of remark, that when the propriety of introdu- 
cing the commanditaire system was considered in 1837, and 
communications had with some of the first commercial men of 
the day, the advocates and opponents of the proposed change, 
were nearly evenly balanced, while on the recent enquiry, in 
1851, the great mass of authority and evidence was in favor 
of limited liability. Amongst the noblemen and gentlemen _ | 
then communicated with, Mr. 8. J. Lloyd (the present Lord | 
Overstone) Mr. Thomas Tooke, Mr. Horsley, Mr. Palmer, 
and Mr. John Gladstone, were opposed to the change, while 
Lord Ashburton, Mr. G. W. Norman, the Hon. Francis 
Baring, and Mr. Senior, were favorable to the measure. From 
the minutes of the evidence given before the late Com- 
mittee, 1851, and in the appendix, we find that, of fif- 
teen witnesses examined, all men of considerable note and 
experience in trade, banking, &c., but two, Mr. Cotton, and 
Mr. Hawes, expressed themselves unfavorably towards the in- 
troduction of commanditaire partnerships. Of those who gave 
written replies to the queries addressed to them, Mr. Stuart 
Mill, Mr. Babbage, Mr. Holroyd, Commissioner of Bankrupts, 
Mr. G. R. Porter, Mr. J. M. Ludlow, Mr. Alderman Hooper, 
Mr H. O. Enthoven, Mr. Van der Oudermeulen, Mr. W. P. 
Mark, Sir George Rose, have all given as their opinion that, 
with proper care, the introduction of the commanditaire sys- 
tem would be productive of very great benefits ; while on the 
other side we find but two—names, however, of very great 
weight, and men whose opinion should be listened to with the 
greatest respect—Lord Brougham, and Mr. Bellenden Kerr. 
Lord Brougham, in his answer, states that he had formerly 
been favorable to the introduction of the commanditaire part- 
nerships, but that his opinion since then had been shaken—he 
might have added, in common with many of his other opinions. 
We may remark that his Lordship seems, at the time when he 
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penned this communication, not to have given the matter 
much consideration, and states his views with a brevity and 
seeming carelessness which are hardly just, weighing the im- 

ortance of the subject. In fact, Lord Brougham is to be re- 
garded as undecided in his opinion on the matter, rather than 
positively opposed to the measure. He states :—“ On this very 
important subject my opinion has undergone a very considerable 
modification, if not change. I formerly thought the introduc- 
tion of the commandite would be beneficial, and both my 
late friend, Lord Ashburton, and myself, frequently broached 
the subject in the House of Commons, having often discussed 
it together in private. My own opinion since then was shaken 
by the able report made upon the subject by Mr. Bellenden 
Kerr, some fifteen years ago. . . . . Ido not under- 
take to affirm that no sufficient checks and guards (against 
fraud) can be devised. ‘The commandite appears better adapted 
for a community which has moderate mercantile capital and 
concerns, than to ours, and would be more wanted, as well as 
more safe, in such a community.” 

We agree entirely in this last opinion of his Lordship’s, but, 
unless it is assumed that we have reached the acme of trade 
and manufacture in this country, and that anything further 
would be like “ vaulting ambition,” and “ fall on t’other side,” 
it does not follow from his Lordship’s premiss, that com- 
manditaire partnerships would be more useful in a less advanced 
community than ours, that, therefore, they would not be useful 
to this kingdom. 

Mr. Kerr thinks the limited liability inexpedient as regards 
trade and small local undertakings. He considers there is al- 
ways a sufficiency of capital for all ordinary commercial and 
local enterprises. In this opinion we believe Mr. Kerr is, in 
most cases, correct, but it is quite another matter to procure 
the capital for the purpose, and we cannot see how the fact 
that the capital necessary for all these purposes is to be had, 
advances his case, if we find that money is not forthcoming. 

“Tn a country where there is not a sufficiency of capital for 
such purposes, the introduction of this (limited liability) would 
be beneficial, and it is mortifying to see that no one will 
bring the matter before Parliament as regards Ireland.” We 
have to thank Mr. Kerr for the above statement, as it helps to 
confirm the correctness of our views on the Irish Anonymous 
Partnership Act, and the small number of partnerships formed 
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under it. Now, it must have either entirely escaped Mr. Kerr’s 
notice, or he thinks with us, that the restrictions and needlessly 
severe checks which the act contains, are quite sufficient to 
render it of little or no general utility, and he treats it, accord. 
ingly, as a nullity. Mr. Kerr then goes on to express his dis- 
like to meddling with laws unless a very great amount of 
benefit were to be effected by the change, and he proposes, 
(admitting thereby, fully, the principle for which we contend) 
that the Board of Trade, or some Board with similar powers, 
should have authority to grant charters of incorporation to 
trading partnerships, on the principle of the joint stock com- 
panies. After thus providing charters for trading partnerships, 
he proveeds to consider the proposed measure as enabling the 
middle classes to invest their capital profitably,—* I do not 
think that experience shows that any joint stock company’s 
undertaking on a small scale is likely to be very productive ; 
and I think the probability is, that when capital is used in local 
enterprizes, not considered as hazardous, no great return can 
be expected.” 

As to the latter opinion, from what we sce around us, we 
consider that Mr. Kerr is correct in stating that local enter- 
prises, when not hazardous, do not pay very well. It is not, 
however, only as a profitable investment for small capitalists 
that we include local enterprises as amongst those which are 
to be advanced by the introduction of commanditaire partner- 
ships ; but we advocate the application of limited liability to 
partnerships for such purposes more for the general conveni- 
ence of the community. A profitable investment for small 
capitalists is but one of the objects to be effected, and it does 
not seem to us sound reasoning to sclect a particular class 
of enterprise, and say, this may not give good profits to the 
men who invest their capital in it, it is only useful to the 
community ; or to another class, you are not about affecting 
any great public good or convenience, you are merely securing 
trade profits for your money. With respect to the prosperity 
of those small undertakings, concerning which Mr. Kerr ex- 
presses so much doubt, we rely upon the remarkable evidence 
of Mr. Bancroft Davis, when speaking of America, where this 
law is in full operation. Mr. Townsend, too, amongst others, 
tells us, that in France “ it works remarkably well...... nearly 
half the present manufacturers have commenced business 
And those firms have been suc- 
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cessful in general.” 
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As we propose returning to this subject, we shall not now 
enter into the practical details of the question, or consider the 
checks and safeguards which would be necessary ; or whether 
any, and what, limitations should be applied to the general 
introduction of commanditaire partnerships. Our object, for the 
present, has been to direct public attention to the matter, and 
to discuss the great principle as to the necessity for a change, 
rather than to dwell upon the particulars, and point out the 
manner in which such a change should be effected. For those 
who are anxious to inquire, in the mean time, further into the 
question, we recommend the perusal of the two pamphlets with 
which we head this paper. In them they will find very full 
and careful considerations of the matter, and much useful in- 
formation and light thrown on this most important subject. 





Art. I1.—DUMAS AND TEXIER ON MEN AND 
BOOKS. 


1. Mémoires d’ Alexandre Dumas. Tomes 14, 15,16. Brux- 
elles: Meline, Cans, et Compagnie. 1853. 

2. Critiques et Récits Littéraires. Par Edmond Texier. 
Paris: Lévy, Fréres, 1853. 


In a recent number of Tue Irish Quarterty Review,* 
we analyzed the thirteen volumes of Dumas’s Mémoires, which 
had, to that date, been published. The hero, the charming 
egotist, had conducted us to the outbreak of the French Re- 
volution of 1830; he had made us acquainted with all the 
failures and successes of his career, and had introduced us to 
the most distinguished authors, and actors, of his country. © 

In the three volumes from his pen, with which we head this 
paper, Dumas is occasionally as gloriously egotistic as ever ; 
and places before the reader the portraits of Charles Dix, Louis 
Philippe, Thiers, Lafitte, Talleyrand, Casimir Perrier, and 
the other notables of the Revolution. And very strange por- 
traits these prove, to all who have been accustomed to look 


— 





*See No. X., June, 1853, pp. 193 to 229. 5 
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upon the originals as the guiding spirits of France. They do 
not excite contempt, but rather a feeling of mingled regret 
and ludicrousness, like that which we experience when reading 
Sully’s Memoirs, or the bizarre recollections of De Grammont, 
As we read we reflect upon the strange chance that makes 
some men rulers, and others slaves, whilst amongst these latter 
are souls worthy to be the rulers of the ruler. But so goes 
the world, the world of France in particular; and when the 
tyrant, or the knave, has stepped to the throne upon the 
corpses of the victims, and has waded to the purple through 
the blood of slaughtered Frenchmen, gagging remonstrance, 
and stifling opinion—he can ery with Caius Marcius— 


“Td make a quarry 
With thousands of these quarter’d slaves, as high 
As I could pick my lance.” 


We do not, however, dwell upon these passages in the Me- 
moirs ; we prefer the Dumas of the saloon and the side scenes, 
to Dumas the politician,—and his success as the author of 
Henri III. opened to him all the literary society of Paris ; of 
these the assemblies at Mademoiselle Georges’ were the most 
remarkable. She had two nephews, and could no more dis- 
pense with the services of one of them, Jeune Tom, in every 
piece she played, than could poor Vincent Crummles with the 
pony and the wash tubs. Regularly there appeared on the 
play-bills—Jewne Tom, aged ten years, will sustain the charac- 
ter of So and So ; and during a lapse of eight or nine years, 
Jeune Tom never grew an hour older; he was always Jeune 
Tom—aged ten years. To do him justice he hated the stage 
most cordially, and would frequently mutter between his teeth, 
when supposed to be rehearsing his part, “Cursed theatre. 
Oh dear, will it ever catch fire !” 

His brother Paul, called Popol, was a genius of a different 
stamp: confectionary was all he desired, and at the shop 
round the corner (Rue de Vaugirard) his bill on one occasion 
reached three hundred crowns. The little rascal could never 
be induced to learn to say his prayers, until the Cholera visited 
Paris, and then he was often observed to repeat, with every 
appearance of fervor, an aspiration which he had composed 
himself for the occasion. Watching a favorable opportunity, 
and listening perdue, they found him giving free consent to 
the demise of his aunt Georges, his uncle Harel, his brother 
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Tom, his mother Bebelle, and his friend Provost, but urging, 
at the same time, that little Popol, and the cook, might be 
overlooked. This prayer though fervent was not successful, 
little Popol was the 115th carried off in one day by the epi- 


demic. 
Victor Hugo’s Hernant was produced about this period, and 


we must permit our author to say a few words, apropos to the 
subject, and to the difficulties which the new school of dramatic 


literature encountered. 


Unhappily the French comedians were thoroughly confirmed in 
certain habits, and it was nearly impossible to make them pass from 
tragedy to ee some dreadful mistake in the conception 
or enunciation. Now with Hugo the hues of tragedy and comedy 
came in contact wanting an intermediate cep tint, and this 
rendered it much more difficult to give a visible embodyment of his 
ideas, than if he had established an ascending, and descending scale 
between the grand and the familiar. The English tongue, with its 
rhythm, its scansion, and its long and short syllables, has a great 
advantage over ours, and Shakespeare has made good use of these 
natural gifts ; his pieces being written in general, in three divisions, 
in rhymed verse, in blank verse, and in prose. His inferior charac- 
ters speak in prose, his intermediate personages in blank verse, and 
his kings and princes in rhyme. (!) But if elevated ideas arise in 
the mind of the inferior character, Shakespeare puts at his disposal, 
the two ascending modes ; and if common images are to issue from 
the mouth of king or chief, he is at liberty to use the dialect of the 
lower classes, so that no incongruity may be felt between the ideas 
and the language in which they are presented. But the audience, 
our judges, knew nothing of these matters; they were indifferent 
to such nice distinctions ; they had made up their minds to hiss or 
applaud, and they hissed or applauded accordingly. 


_ Many readers have enjoyed the annoyances of poor Pipelet 
in Les Mystéres de Paris, without suspecting the existence of 


areal unfortunate prototype; but such a victim there was, 
who, for his sins, happened to dwell in the Chaussée d’Antin, 


No. 8, at a time when a parody on Henri III. was in full 
vogue ; and in which the hero, bidding a sentimental adieu 
to his porter, requests a lock of his hair, in this distich— 

“ Portier, je veux—de tes cheveux !” 

Eugéne Sue and Desmares, after a jollification with Dumas, 
presented themselves to the foredoomed Pipelet, and solemnly 
demanded, on the part of a Polish Princess, who had, they in- 
sisted, fallen in love with him, a ringlet from his venerable head. 
After a parley, he foolishly gave way, in order to rid himself of 
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their importunity ; but, from that moment, his fate was sealed. 
Three ozher formal requests followed on the same evening, one 
from a. Russian Princess, one from a German Baroness, and 
one from an Italian Marchioness, and on each occasion, an 
invisible chorus chaunted the cursed and abominable couplet-— 


“ Portier, je veux—de tes cheveux.” 


The persecution continued during the week, though poor 
Pipelet had taken down the inscription, “ Parlez au Portier,” 
but on the next Sunday, Sue and Desmares determined to 
crown his confusion by presenting themselves on horseback in 
the court-yard, guitar in hand, to indulge him with a serenade. 
‘The reader not given to practical jokes, will be glad to learn 
that the servants, on this occasion, secured the gate, and gave 
the two tormentors a very good cudgelling, and they retired 
from the field with no arms but the handles of the guitars, 
and never afterwards condescended to give the details of the 
engagement, even to their most intimate friends. All the 
scribblers of Paris had now entered into a solemn league and 
covenant against the repose of our unfortunate porter, and the 
waggery resulted in a brain fever, during which the poor 
creature continued to chaunt the infernal refrain of his per- 
secutors. 

At the representation of Dumas’ Christine a Fontainbleau, 
Soulié, forgetting former coolnesses, brings fifty of his workmen, 
and uses their hands to carry the piece through its seven hours of 
agony: it was at last triumphant, and, during the remainder 
of the night, Victor Hugo and Alfred de Vigny worked like 
good genii to improve the halting or unsuccessful verses, and 
the publisher, Barba, gave the author 12,000 francs for the 
manuscript. 

An actress of talent at that time, Madame Dorval, was par- 
ticularly brilliant one evening. Dumas thus accounts for this 
instance of success :— 


You have, doubtless, seen a Ruysdael or a Hobbema some time 
or other, and you recollect how sweetly a stray sunbeam lights up 4 
corner of the grey sky, and renders transparent the obscure atmos- 
phere that hangs over the large cattle browsing among the tall grasses 
and dock weeds. 

So when the actor is fatigued, when he has played the same part 
ten, twenty, or fifty, times in succession, the inspiration is nearly ex- 
tinguished, his genius goes to sleep, his feelings are blunted, his sky 
becomes grey, his atmosphere foggy, and he looks out for the sun- 
beam in the Hobbema. This ray is a friend among the audience— 
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a brother actor of talent leaning forward on the front row, or a 
bright eye which sparkles in the shade of a stage box. 

Then flows the communion of feeling between the stage and the 
audience, the electric circle is complete, and the actor, or actress, 
is restored to the vigor and life of the early representations. All 
the nervous chords which had gone to sleep are roused, the passion 
is felt, the tears flow, and the audience claps its hands, cries “ bravo,” 
and believes that it is for its special entertainment that the artist is 
working such prodigies. 

Ah, poor audience! you are sadly deceived ; it is to one solitar 
individual among you that these cries, these tears, are offered, hnnah 
you all share the gift as you enjoy the dew, the light, or the flame. 

And what matter who sheds the dew, who diffuses the light, 
who enkindles the flame, while by this dew, this light, this flame, you 
are refreshed, you are enlightened, you are warmed. 

One evening Madame Dorval had surpassed herself, and for 
whom? For a woman who had kept the actress’ bosom palpitating 
for three hours under her eagle glance. For three ours had 
the whole audience been as nothing to Madame Dorval; it was for 
this woman alone, that she had wept, spoken, existed ; and when this 
woman applauded, when she cried “ bravo,” the actress felt her 
pains recompensed, her fatigue rewarded, her genius appreciated. 

The curtain fell, and she retired to her dressing-room, spent and 
dying with fatigue. From the state of a mighty queen she had sunk 
to that of a poor victim; and now, completely exhausted, she fell 
nearly lifeless, on the sofa. 

Suddenly the door opened and the unknown lady appeared on 
the threshold. 

Dorval. trembled, sprung forward, clasped her hand, as that of 
a long known friend, and the two women gazed on each other with 
the tears standing on their eyelids. 

“Pardon me,” rsaid the stranger, with an accent of unspeakable 
sweetness, “but I could not retire without telling of the Joy, 
the emotion, the happiness, you have given me.” Madame Dorval 
thanked her with her eyes, her head, and an indescribable movement 
of the shoulders peculiar to herself, all the while examining her vi- 
sitor’s face, and seeming to demand of every feature of her counte- 
nance, “ What is your name, dear lady, what is yourname?” The 
unknown divined her thoughts, and, in a voice whose sweetness can 
never be conceived but by those who once heard the wonderful syren, 
announced herself as Madame Malibran. Madame Dorval uttered a 
cry of pleasure, and pointed to the only engraving in her room—it 
was the portrait of her visitor. 

This was the Madame Malibran, the inimitable artist who, in a 
degree unapproachable, united the qualities of melody and gesture, 
force and grace, gaiety and sadness. 

Alas for her early death! On our horizon she now hovers as a 
mere shade, the shade of Desdemona, of Rosina, of the Somnambu- 
list, of Norma; a shade still resplendent, melodious, melancholy, to 
us who have seen her; but a vague phantasm only, to those who ne- 
ver enjoved that fortune. 
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She died young, but it was in her full blaze of beauty, loving 
beloved, in the midst of triumphs, girt with glory, crowned with suc. 
cess, and beneath the pall of renown. 

Alas! the artists of the theatre leave behind nothing that can re- 
call the beauty of their song, the grace of their movements, the 
passion of their gesture ; nothing Bat the pale ghost which stil] 
haunts the memory of their cotemporaries. 

We, only we, the painters or poets, can leave some monument 
behind ; we only, the privileged of art, can produce with pen or pen. 
cil the enduring image and spirit of perishable and material things. 
‘Tis to us that God has given the mirror that retains your images, 
oh brothers and sisters, such as you are, or greater and more 
beautiful, if that be possible, 


Among the writers of the journal entitled Figaro, one of 
the organs to which the Three Days of July may be attributed, 
were Janin, Romieu, (our old acquaintance) Nestor Roque- 
plan, Brucker, Vaulabelle, Michel Masson, and Alphonse 
Karr. Dumas writes :— 


Alphonse Karr, that singular genius, who can give to truth all 
the charms of paradox ; that truth which, in the hands of others, 
is bare and dry as a chip, shines from his page as a fair countenance 
seen through a gold embroidered veil. 

Alphonse Karr is the man who, since 1830, has spoken most 
truths to the government, to its friends, and to its enemies ; and they 
differ from the truths of other writers in this respect, that a are 
really true, and the more they are examined the truer they are found 
to be. eee , ; 

He was at that period a brave young man of twenty-two, with 
firmly marked features and dark hair. e had adopted an eccentric 
style of dress, which he has ever since retained. He was well made, 
and strong, and active at all athletic exercises, particularly swim- 
ming and fencing. 

In the summer of 1829, while bathing in the Marne, he saved a 
cuirassier from perishing,—the cuirassier was heavy, and strong, 
and almost drowned his deliverer. Karr received a medal for 
this brave deed, but gained only some annoyance thereby, as all 
his friends made it a source of joke or pleasantry. One day, 
while dining with a party, several of whom were decorated with 
the Cross of the Legion of Honor, all sorts of witty observations 
were made upon his unfortunate medal; a certain limit being 
observed, however, as Karr’s courage and skill at arms were 
unquestionable. With his usual phlegm he called for paper, cut out 
as many pieces as there were decorations in the room, wrote on them 
the several causes of the acquisition of these crosses, handed to each 
individual his appropriate ticket, and there was an immediate sus- 
pension of merriment at the table. 

He has witnessed the two revolutions, of July and February, 
without losing his equanimity, but he has latterly taken more inter- 
est in such matters; one of his observations made to me lately 
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was—‘ The more these things differ, the more they resemble each 


other.” 
He wrote verses at that time, 1829-30, and sent them to Bohain, 


the editor of the Figaro. Bohain was a frank speaker, and hated 

etry ; so he wrote to Karr, “ My dear sir, your verses are delight- 
ul, but, for goodness’ sake, send me some prose instead. I’d rather 
be hung than let a single couplet into the journal.” 


Karr did not press the point ; knowing that men of genius 
are rare, he did not choose that Bohain should hing himoelf sO 
he sent him the prose demanded. - 

All his time not passed in his little apartment at the Old 
Tivoli, Montmartre, or among the ateliers of the artists, 
he spent in the little wood adjacent to his country lodge, 
or in a canoe on the river. His first novel was the sub- 
ject of much remark and censure, as every original work is 
sure to be. He was accused of plagiarizing Nodier, but as 
Nodier’s novel had appeared a fortnight later than his, the 
critics were foiled on that occasion. 

Then it was a translation from the German, and even the 
title of the supposed original was given, but on search being 
made no work of the kind could be found. 

He had headed his chapters with scraps of original poetry, 
and tacked to each a name such as Goethe, Schiller, Uhland, 
and others. The critics were caught in the snare ; they swore 
the poetry was divine, and the prose execrable, and yet both 
had issued from the same source.* 

In one or two of his amusing stories he gives graphic pic- 
tures of the life he witnessed at this period among the Paris- 
ian artists, and their privations, make-shifts, and contrivances to 
get rid of importunate or tiresome visitors. A standard 
method is the chaunting in chorus some such affecting ballad 
as the following, and repeating it till the intruders are put to 
flight :— 

Three geese went out to take a walk, 
And breathe the morning clear: 


The second went behind the first, 
The third brought up the rear. 


(Da Capo) 

If the enemy is of tougher mettle and will not yield, oy 
have recourse, in the last extremity, to another lay, (they call 
it a saw) of which the author gives this pleasing character, that 
a saint would murder his nearest relative if the latter attempted 





* For some other interesting circumstances relating to Karr, see Inisn 
Quvarterty Review, Vol. II. No & pp. 685, 686. 
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the fourth _—- in his hearing. The reader will please to 
repeat every line twice, if he wish to have a true notion of the 
genuine quality of the article. 


There were four young men in our street, 
They all felt queer from head to feet, feet, fect, 


But fearing worse luck might befal, | 
They sent them to the Hospital, tal, tal, 


* They wished for broth, that wholesome food ; 
But it was neither warm nor good, good, good. 


To comfort well their limbs and joints, 
They made them sleep at heads and points, points, points. 





I fear you're weary of this strain; 
So I'll resume my song again, gain, gain. 


And if necessary they fulfil the threat, but few have ever 
stood out the repetition. 

We do not intend to enter circumstantially on the history of 
the Three Days of July. We shall only introduce a few facts, 
for the truth of which we refer our readers to Alexander 
Dumas himself. We may, however, mention the names of the 
papers to whose writers our author attributes the outbreak. 
These were Le National, Le Globe, La Temps, Le Courrier 
Francais, Le Constitutionnel, Le Courrier des Electeurs, Le 
Tribune des Départments, La Revolution, Le Journal du 
Commerce, Le Journal de Paris, Le Figaro, La Sylphe. 

Dumas, at the head of two or three dozen patriots, was 
making way to the Place de Gréve, where some sharp 
shooting was going on, when turning a corner, they encountered 
a whole regiment. As thirty men, even though headed by an 
Alexander, could not reasonably calculate on routing fifteen 
hundred, Dumas advanced to parley, and coolly requested 
leave to pass through the troops. Being asked his purpose, 
he frankly acknowledged the object, and the Captain answered 
that he had not thought him up to that time such a fool. 
Dumas demanded his reasons for this opimion, and he gave 
three. No. 1, Dumas was risking his life, though fighting was 
not his profession. No. 2, he might well know the regiment 
would not give passage. No.8, consisted in a demonstration 
arising from the sight of the wounded now borne past on litters. 
As the officer’s orders were merely to prevent the junction of 
the insurgents, he counselled our hero to disband his troop, 
and began to question him as to the appearance of his next 
drama. | 

Dumas resided at this time in the Faubourg St. Germain, 
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and when the people broke into the Museum beside the Church 
of St. Thomas, and were seizing all the available fire arms, and 
would not listen to his exhortations to respect the antiquities, 
so he himself puts on the veritable casque of Francis L., 
girds on the sword of the same warrior, braces on his buckler, 
and snatches up the identical arquebuss used by Charles IX. 
at the butchery of St Bartholomew. Encumbered by his 
trophy, he proceeds home to the Rue de l'Université, climbs up 
four thghts of stairs, sinks exhausted on the floor of his room, 
and expresses his thorough willingness to believe in the feats 
attributed to Ogier the Dane, Roland, and the Four Sons of 
Aymon, could he be certain that Francis had borne the same 
weight, plus the body armour, for fourteen hours, at the fight 
of Marignan. In a second journey he brings up the mace, 
the battle-ax, and the cuirass, and in proper time and place, 
he restores the entire trophy to the Museum again, 

At the Place de l’Odeon they procure powder, and are 
casting bullets, but want paper for the cartridges. The 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood, on learning the want, fling 
out of the windows books of all kinds, and Dumas himself is 
knocked down, and almost killed, by a Gradus ad Parnassum. 
‘The Louvre was defended by two battalions of the Swiss guards, 
one of which was posted at the windows, and swept the quays ; 
the other remained as a reserve in the court yard. ‘The troops 
stationed at the Place Vendome not being considered trust- 
worthy, it was judged advisable to send one of the Swiss bat- 
talions to replace them. Monsieur de Salis, instead of making 
the corps-de-reserve mount from the yard, and thus relieve the 
men on duty in the first place, ordered the fighting party to 
descend, and the assailants, now at the height of their enthu- 
siasm, seeing the windows and balconies deserted, rushed 
forward, broke in through wickets, and across palings, fired 
into the court yard on the astonished Swiss, overpowered them 
of course, burst into the Tuilleries, put all to flight, and the 
Revolution was effected. Dumas names the chiet men of the 
combat, as Godfrey Cavaignac, Baude, Degousée, Higonnet, 
Grouville, Coste, Guinard, Charras, Etienne Arago, Lothon, 
Mellotte, D’ Hostel, Chalas, Gauga, Baduel, Bixio, Goudchaux, 
Bastide, the brothers Lebon, Joubert, Charles Teste, Tasche- 
reau, and Béranger. He continues :— 


I ask pardon of those whom I have forgotten to name, and of 
some of those I have named, and who would, perhaps, prefer 
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to be left unmentioned. Those who effected the revolution of July 
were the ardent and heroic populace, who light the flame of Revo. 
lution indeed, but afterwards extinguish it with their own blood, 
These are the men of the people, who are pushed aside when the 
work is done, and who, having guarded the treasury while ready to 
faint with hunger, afterwards behold, from their station in the cold 
streets, the parasite guests of the ruling power enjoying the et 
things of the table, in the midst of ane and magnificence, | 


The fight is over, General Lafayette is installed at the 
Hotel de Ville; there is a lack of powder, and Dumas volun- 
teers his services to bring a supply from Soissons, single 
handed, even though Soissons be a royalist fortified city. 
Lafayette is not willing to let him rush on certain death, the 
other authorities concur in the same feeling, but*our hero felt, 
as the man in Joe Miller, “ and would be drowned, and nobody 
should save him.” He procures an order from General Lafay- 
ette, and one from General Gerard, and gets forward at a sur- 
prising pace in order to be within Soissons before the gates 
are locked for the night. A mulish post boy persisting in re- 
fusing to mend his pace, Dumas discharges a blank cartridge in 
his face, stuns him, strips off his jack boots, and plays postilion 
himself. He obtains admission into the town by means of a 
friendly citizen, after the gates have been closed, forces a church, 
and plants the tricolor where hung erewhile the white banner 
of the Bourbons. In the mean time whilst Hutin and Bard, 
his associates, are making the exchange of the flags, Alexander 
scales the enclosed yard where the powder is kept, and 
finds himself téte a téte with three officers, its guardians: 
he shows the order with one hand, while the other grasps a 
carbine, points out the banner on the steeple, and, what with the 
sight of the republican flag, their own secret wishes, the sud- 
denness of the summons, and, perhaps, a very natural dislike 
to the contents of the carbine, they pass their word to remain 
neuter while Dumas, leaving Bard to mind a little love of a 
cannon, which he keeps pointed to the gate, sets off to mesine- 
rise the Commandant, Monsieur de Linieres. 

He finds the Commandant, in company with two other officers, 
produces his order, discovers that they are more disposed to call 
in help than to gratify his wishes, pulls out his pistols, and 
tries the argumentum ad capita. ‘The Governor is resolved to 
do or die, but his wife, whose nearest relations had been killed 
by the blacks in St. Domingo, rushing in, takes Dumas for a 
murderous African negro whom, it appears, he resembled 
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strikingly at this moment, owing to his color, and his having 
neither slept nor changed his clothes for two or three days. 
Now was the Governor in a pretty dilemma. His lady urging 
him earnestly to comply, his honor as earnestly forbidding the 
weakness, and, all the time, the pistols directed at his head. 
But neither for love nor fear will the brave Governor yield to a 
single foe, so Dumas considerately walks into the street, and, 
in a few minutes, returns with two of his friends, just dropped 
out of the clouds. (Such things often happen in romances.) 
These friends present their guns through the window, which has 
been opened ee the inside by our adventurer, and the Gover- 
nor being now provided with a reasonable excuse, signs the order 
for the delivery of the powder, and a convoy of it is soon on 
the road to Paris. But after all these wonders, the powder was 
not needed. 

If our readers wish to learn the method by which the Duke of 
Orleans secured the crown, through the jugglery of Lafitte, 
Thiers,'Talleyrand, and others, and how those who bore the brunt 
and toil of the great work were neglected, we advise them to read 
the sixteenth volume of the Memoirs. They will there find, 
also, that Louis Philippe, though wavering and fearful whilst 
danger was yet at a distance, was as bold as Hercules when 
brought face to face with it; and that he wrote to Charles Dix 
the most devoted assurances of loyalty whilst plotting his over- 
throw. When tired of these grave matters they will be re- 
freshed with an abstract of the expenses of the Orleans house- 
hold, written by the hand of Royalty itself, and learn, to their 
great edification, those circumstances which caused a rise or fall 
in the wages of the water carrier, the quantity of bread, soup, 
and cold meat, which it befitted each young prince or princess 
toconsume; also, the just price of each ration, and the limit 
to which indulgence in sugar was permitted. Now, much as 
we admire our author, we think this is rather spiteful sport. 
Poor Goldsmiths Good Natured Man felt it necessary to apo- 
logize for his friend the bailiff, who was not content with 
beating the French, unless he had the pleasure of scolding 
them into the bargain. 

After the great Soissons adventure Dumas buys a superb 
National Guard uniform, equips himself therewith, and pene- 
trates into La Vendée, hoping to revolutionize the bourgeois 
class at any cost, as he despairs of the nobles and their ope 
dependants. However, instead of succeeding, he wou d have 
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been shot down by some anti-revolutionary peasant, but for the 
protection afforded by one of the people whom he had preserved 
from being sent to the galleys. Adding a modicum of discre- 
tion to his stock of valor, he then dresses like an ordinary 
mortal, and penetrates this last refuge of royalty in France. 
Stopping at Angers, he finds workmen scraping the fagade of 
the venerable cathedral, thus divesting it of the solemn and 
appropriate hue of eight centuries, to give what they considered 
a tint of youth ; and a sickly jaundiced look, indeed, they ma- 
naged to produce. He writes: —“ Alas! twenty-five years 
nurture and training are necessary for the perfecting of a hu- 
man being—a Swiss levels his musket at him, and, in a moment, 
the living image of God is a lifeless mass. Six or eight hun- 
dred years are required to give a venerable look to a cathedral— 
an architect of vile taste comes and scrapes it off. Would that 
the Swiss had fired at the architect, or that the architect had 
scraped the Swiss.” 

At Tiffauges he visits the ruins of the chateau of the famous 
Blue Beard, Gilles de Laval. This old vagabond had pillaged 
twenty churches, had caused the destruction of fifty women, 
and was a coiner to boot. So, poetical justice for once had 
jurisdiction in real life, and Master Gilles was beheaded and 
burnt in the meadow of Biece ; but before his execution, he 
made a speech which was inaudible towards the close, from the 
cries and sobs of the women. History adds (but being only 
history it may be believed or not) that the fathers and mothers 
fasted three days for the benefit of his soul, and whipped their 
little boys and girls at the place of execution, that they might 
enjoy the full benefit of the ceremony. 

We have not. dwelt at any length upon those portions of the 
volumes which we presume the author would call “ historical.” 
He is a partizan, in the worst sense of an offensive term, and 
is not to be believed whilst writing of his opponents, or when 
deducing conclusions even from those facts which passed before 
his own eyes. No man can be more ready, or more willing, 
than we, to admit, in its fullest extent, the great principle that 
from a people must spring, and can alone spring, the right m 
princes to govern; but we do not believe that all the talkers 
of the popular party must, of necessity, be patriots, and all of 
the unpopular side “ minions” or “ slaves,” any more than we 
hold that those who die bravely for the people’s cause are more 
honest, or more heroic, than those who fall in defence of thie 
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old but subverted rule. ‘‘ History may be,” as Bolingbroke 
states, ‘‘authorized romance ;” but, if we take history as Dumas 
would present it, it must be for that class to which Bolingbroke 
refers when he writes, that some come tothe study of history 
as if it were “ nothing more than an amusement, and read the 
life of Aristides or Phocion, of Epaminondas or Scipio, Alex- 
ander or Caesar, just as they play a game at cards, or as they 
would read the story of the seven champions.” 

We prefer Dumas the novelist, to Dumas the would-be his- 
torian. He is the man of genius in the former character; in 
the latter he is but the empty charlatan. The reader will have 
perceived that these volumes are neither so interesting nor so 
original and piquant as those thirteen volumes already reviewed 
by us, and this circumstance may be fairly attributed to the 
fact, that the author has forgotten his egotism whilst endea- 
vouring to render his book historically valuable. He has too 
frequently neglected the coulisse and lost the glare of the sa- 
loon, in attempting to place before us the scenes in La Vendée, 
and the reeking horrors of the barricade. We have an old love 
for our friend Alexander, and hope to meet him on other and 
more suitable ground, in the future scenes of his life book. 

We have placed Texier and Dumas together in this paper, 
because we believe that each is, in his way, a type of a certain 
class of French thinkers. Dumas believes that the world may 
be righted, stopped in its course, and regulated in all its move- 
ments, by those who fancy themselves “ Regenerators,” and he 
honestly, or for effect, would cry— 


“ Cursed be the social wants that sin against the strength 


of youth! me 
Cursed be the social lies that warp us from the living 


truth! 
Cursed be the sickly forms that err from honest Nature's 


rule! 
Cursed be the gold that gilds the straiten’d forehead of 


the fool !” 


This is not the hearty, full-swelling hope that should shine 
from the pages of a lover of his country. The “ eye to which 
all order festers” is not calculated to gaze honestly upon the 
weakness and the strength of human nature ; and in the me- 
thod of judging of life and of its ways, lies the chiefest contrast 
> tween the teaching and the clcheogle of Dumas and of 

eXier. 
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The book before us is a collection of essays contribut edat 
different periods, to various periodical publications, and Texier 
seems to have employed his pen on subjects of the most 
opposite nature. ‘Thus we have mechanical directions for 
the concoction of a feuilleton; the complete economy of 
the claqueur system; a dissertation on the early printers; 
the history of criticism, ancient and modern, and a complete 
exposé of Fourrierism, Proudhonism, and the other give- 
every-thing-to-every-bodyisms which disturb French society. 
Texier not only chastises the modern Infidels, and Socialists, 
and Anarchists, for the rashness and wickedness of their pro- 
jects, but likewise strips them of all claim to originality of 
conception. He points out Plato, Sir Thomas More, and 
Campanella, as the source of such ideas, but shows that these 
great spirits, influenced by genuine love for their kind, and 
sympathizing with the sufferings inflicted on the masses by 
their selfish rulers, indulged in these cloudland visions, with- 
out a hope or expectation of seeing them realized. “ Plato,” 
Texier observes, “in composing his Republic, knew well the 
judgment and acuteness of the people for whom he wrote, 
and little dreamed, good easy man, of generating such heroes 
as Cabet or Pierre Leroux, after the lapse of two thousand 
years.” ' . 

To prove his case Texier cites a work printed at Lyons, in 
1578, having for title, The Celestial, Terrestrial, and Infernal 
Worlds, translated from an Italian author, Dona, a pupil, pro- 
bably, of Campanella.* This book not only contains Fourrierism 
in the germ, but enters into the details of his Phalansteric sys- 
tem, and as there was no great probability of his copying Four- 
rier by anticipatory inspiration, Fourrier to a certainty must 
have copied him. In the plan of Dona there was first laid down 
an immense temple, eight times as high as the cupola of 
Florence. It had a hundred doors, each door commanded a 
street, and these strects were so many radii ending in the cir- 
cular boundary wall of the great city. Every one followed 
the trade or calling to which he was inclined, (the Passionelle 
attraction of Fovrrier) and people of the same occupation 
lived together. The women had a street or two to themselves, 
family ties being discarded; no child knew his own father, 


—— 





* The whole of Dona’s theory may be found in Campanella’s ‘*De 
Monarchia Hispanica.""—Ep. 
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and as soon as each little foundling was able to leave the 
women’s abode, he was set to that particular business for 
which he had a fancy. For instance, if he was devoted to 
painting eyes, he painted nothing but eyes, another rubbed 
in the nose, and the whole countenance was achieved, well or 
ill, as skill, or luck, prevailed. Under this blessed state, no 
man was troubled with scolding wives or crying children : no 
man was jealous, why should he! or beat his wife, (there 
being no wife in question) or her paramour, and no one was 
distracted with the fears or anxieties of love, the essence of 
which is the desire of an object not attainable for the time ! ! 

Some of Fourrier’s more brutal speculations are also derived 
literally from this wicked old philosopher, the only point of 
consequence not copied is the existence of a pit, in the elder 
scheme, into which deformed children were thrown when born. 
It is curious that in the worlds of these prose dreamers there 
are to be no poets. These unfortunate beings may do a bit 
of verse for their own amusement, and at their own expense, 
if they please it, but they must follow some trade—make nets, 
or herd the goats, or do some other thing for their bread. 
Fourrier improving occasionally on his original, propounds 
his truths something in this guise. Christianity has merely 
established a war between our passions and our so called 
duties. Duty, as an armed sentinel, keeps watch on the 
passions, and the moment one attempts to stray out of bounds 
he fires on him. Sometimes duty prevails, and sometimes 
passion, but in the new order, the passions all lead to the 
rightful discharge of duty, every man being allowed to follow 
his natural bent. At present the arrangement of cities, 
crowds, and communities, is all a matter of chance, con- 
sequently one of discomfort and misery ; but, bye and bye, the 
world will be an immense chess-board where groups, series, 
and phalansteries will fill the squares with passione? individu- 
alities, every one obeying his own proper instincts, and the 
world itself will experience a wonderfull change for the better. 

The present earth will endure eighty thousand years, forty 
thousand of infancy, youth, and manhood, and forty thousand 
more going down hill, and with a tendency to decay. We are 
now in the seventh chilliad, consequently, only in the world’s in- 
fancy, but as we proceed, a permanent, genial Aurora-Borealis 
will burn over the North Pole, and melt the ice of ages ; the 
Northern Seas will be navigable, and oranges indigenous to 
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Nova Zembla, whilst Petersburgh and Marseilles will be in the 
same climate. ‘The ocean, deprived of its salt, will be an im- 
mense bowl] of lemonade, from which men will draw those fabu- 
lous properties offered now in the Balsams of Curtis, Perry and 
other advertising *‘ Friends to Suffering Humanity and Human 
Frailty.” All destructive animals will disappear, and give 
place to a new, powerful, and domestic, race, and the Ouran- 
Outang will make himself useful in washing the kitchen 
utensils. ‘The traveller, mounted on the Anti-Lion, having 
set out early from Brussels, will breakfast at Paris, dine at 
Lyons, and sup at Marseilles, yet feel no more fatigue than if 
he lay quietly in his bed. 

These are the chief characteristics of the modern schools of 
French philosophists, as shown in their various gospels—for 
they have gospels of their own whilst refusing to receive that 
upon which Christianity is founded. And here we mey re- 
mark, that, to the student of mental progress, a strange phase 
of life is presented for inquiry vy the French and English un- 
christian (we cannot write of the latter, infidel) books of our 
day. French authors of the rationalistic school seem to place 
the whole integrity of life in an opposition to all the teaching 
of history and of experience. They will not desire their dis- 
ciples to become Epicureans of the low hoggish order, but 
they make life a farce and futurity a fable. They have some 
vague idea of a superior power, their faith may be called the 
dilettanteism of deism. In England, however, our free- 
thinkers have assumed the German phases of belief. ‘They 
consider that there is a something—who may be a God, but at 
all events it is right to obey that something, in all the dictates 
of the moral law, and of the law of nature, because these are 
rational principles of morality, and tend to the happiness of 
man, whether they be binding in conscience or not—and thus 
our philosophers resemble Shaftesbury, who would be moral 
for his own happiness’ sake if there were no God, just as he 
would be clean for his own comforts’ sake though he lived alone 
ina desert. ‘This class of English free-thinkers are becoming 
every day more important ; they have engrafted German mys- 
ticism on the Church of England doctrine and on Saxon com- 
mon sens e—their evangelist is Professor Newman.* 








* Those who desire to understand this subject more fully, we refer to 
, The Eclipse of Faith.” London: Murray. 1853. 4th Edition. 
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Our author, Texier, who has led us into this digressive dis- 
quisition, is fully aware of all the follies and all the crimes, 
against God and against human freedom, of which this class of 
writers in his own country have been the sources. He briefly 
points out the conduct of the demagogues who for the last sixty 
years pretended to be the defenders and friends of the people, but 
who were only their flatterers, and who confounded in the minds 
of the same people the ideas of nght and wrong. He writes— 


They ever held forth on the rights of the people, but were dumb 
as to their duties. They said, “ You are great, you are strong, you 
are sovereign,” but they never added, *‘I am sorry to say that you 
are ignorant, passionate, and unjust.” As savage tribes adore the 
elements which they wish to render favorable, these fathers of their 
country have treated it as an idol to which, among other victims, the 
very social basis of society is to be sacrificed. Instead of appealing 
to its generosity, or the nobleness of its sentiments, they have never 
attempted aught but to exalt its pride, and deify its carnal appetites. 
Christianity, in laying its mild yoke on the world, had done all it 
could for the people ; Christian art spoke to it in a language it could 
understand ; for it, cathedrals were raised, palaces for God, and 
for the people also, wherein it spoke to them of virtue, of charity, 
and of glory—the glory of the world to come, If the road it in- 
dicated was rough, it was also the surest and shortest to heaven. 
Were the people poor, they saw their Redeemer occupying a manger : 
they saw him scourged and crowned with thorns, and still these con- 
soling words fell on their ears, “ Blessed are they that weep.” Monu- 
ments, pictures, statues, every production of art, gave echo to the 
heavenly promises ; and instead of this, what have our modern 
teachers done? They have sent astray and demoralized their pupils ; 
and now by way of result, the masses throwing off all restraint, and 
not content to sit at the steps of your palace doors, take their places 
at your tables and share your feasts. 

And why should they not? You have long impressed on them 
the fact of their sovereignty, and could not hope that they would 
rest content with royalty in rags. And you, oh followers of Rousseau 
and Voltaire, and the unworthy and infidel nobility of last century! 
socialism is less a form of Government, than a protest against your pa- 
gan and egotistical spirit: as you, the great geniuses of the age, have 
broken down the dyke of Christianity, which alone could restrain the 
evil passions of human nature, it is only fit that you should suffer 
the penalty: as you have preached the cultus of riches and passion, 
give some indulgence to those proselytes you have made. You have 
taught the people not to believe in God, and in return they will 
make you believe in Him despite your philosophy. 

And now only let our government, instead of assuming a hostile 
attitude, take seriously in hand the interest of the masses ; let it in- 
troduce reasonable reforms, and combat envy by means of its op- 
posite genius, good will : in a word, let it rout evil socialism, by a good 
socialism, and then will disappear the dreamers, the utopians and the 
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anarchists who lead the people astray, and ever talk of battle and bar- 
ricade when the discourse should be of concordandunion. Whensome 
indispe nsable reforms are made, let a solid and religious system of 
education be organized; anew generation will arise, better instructed 
than their fathers, and the world will be saved. 

The government that is hearty in this good cause would soon 
establish public credit on a solid base, and found asylums for the 
worn out and aged industrious poor. But above all, let the young 
be taken in hands, instruct them, watch them, let the new ideas of 
progress be based on Christian Faith, and let it be felt that the chil- 
dren of to-day will be the French People a quarter ofa century 
hence ; all this will be more profitable to the mass than the posses- 
sion of universal suffrage, of which it knows not the use. Alas! this 
is the mode we always adopt ; ; we give into the people’s hands a sharp 
tool, and when it has cut its fingers, and is bellowing with the pain, we 
are beginning to think that we may as well commence to teach the 
poor awkward laborer how to use his implement. 


‘Texier reprints some very valuable criticisms on the de- 
scriptions of scenery by Lamartine and Victor Hugo. He 
declares them to be so idealized, that he never could | perceive 
the slightest resemblance between the sketches and the 
several scenes which they assume to present. Yet it may be 
that this very power of idealization, is that which has given 
so great a charm to the descriptions of old Paris, in Hugo’ S 
Hunchback of Notre Dame. 

He : sO analyses the works of Sainte Beuve, Balzac, Bossuet, 
Jules Janin, Alfred de Musset, Mignet and others. Refer- 
ring to the English Press he relates some particulars which 
will probably be new toa few of our readers. For instance, hie 
states—The influence of English newspapers on the Mnglish 
people is very limited :—the number of copies printed is much 
smaller than that of the corresponding journals in Paris, the 
Paris papers striking off 14,000 copies, the London only about 
four or five thousand each, the Zimes excepted.* There are 
only thirty thousand purchasers of the different London papers, 
the Times always excepted, which prints every morning ten 
thousand copies more than all the other daily papers put 
together. The Zimes is the most coloss: al machine of 
publicity i in the universe :—it has its correspo udents in all 
parts of the known world, and a dozen officials, with salaries 
varying ffom three to four thousand pounds each, every 
write ‘r attending toa single subject only. One of the staff who 
was devoted to the study of sewerage, ‘enjoyed a yearly salary 


* The daily circulation of the Times is about 40,000 copics. 
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of £3,500 while dawdling through the cities of the continent 
on a tour of inspection during two years, but in all that time 
he did not write a single word for the paper. One day the 
question of dust-heaps, and salubrity in general, came before 
the House of Commons, when he at once laid pen to paper, 
and in a series of twenty powerful leaders, so simplified the 
science of the matter, that at once the public, and their repre- 
sentatives, were forced, as it were, into the proper course to be 
adopted. ‘Texier further states that—The British press never 
addresses itself to the populace, it only seeks to influence the 
gentry and citizens of standing. The people do not read the 
papers, and hence the moderation of all the journals, and the 
absence of exciting appeals to passions and prejudices.* There 
are two causes for this state of things, namely, the high price of 
the papers, and the indifference of the people. So great is this 
indifference, that the larger portion of the London populace 
never dream of possessing a House of Commons in Partiament- 
street, or that the House of Lords is open every night at 
Westminster. ‘l'exier writes, that while in London, he asked 
agentleman what subject was to be discussed that day in 
Parliament, and he was answered with the most phlegmatic 
air, “ J cannot tell you, Sir, that does not concern me.” The 
only sign of life given by the London lower class is the chalk- 
ing of NO PopERY on their walls. You must not suppose, 
however, that literature is unknown among the lower orders. 
{n spite of their proneness to drunkenness, eight out of every 
ten have their little shelf of elementary and religious works. 
By the care of the gentry, every one of their dependants re- 
celves a scientific and religious education, from which all po- 
litical matter is carefully excluded, and when the people grow 
up they are not lost sight of. Stil they are supplied with 
good books, (political tracts always excepted) and they are thus 
guided, without seeing the reins, or feeling the spur, as the 
upper classes wish, and think they are only following their own 
impulses. 
‘l'exier then lectures the powers in France, for not forming 
a stricter union with the people, and studying their ways and 
Wishes, and for not looking closer after their education, or 
furnishing them with abundance of good books, and thus 


Winds up the article :— 
* We wonder if Texier ever read an Irish weekly newspaper of “* the 


popular side."—Ep. 
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In this singular country over the water, where the greatest liberty 
and the most outrageous inequality of ranks reign side by side, the 
office of Journalist is completely destitute of respectability, that dread. 
ful and tyrannic word of the British Isles. The members of the 
Newspaper Press are well paid, but their existence is ignored, and 
a reduced gentleman who has recourse to his pen for support hides 
his profession as if it were a crime. In France, on the contrary, 
where equality is at home, but where liberty may struggle long before 
she gets on a level with her Englishsisters, every man gets credit for his 
talents, his character, and sometimes for his faults. 

A Thiers or a Guizot is known as an eminent Journalist, and so 
he becomes president of Council, and since the establishment of our 
constitutional government, political Journalism is in some sort an anti- 
chamber to the parliamentary saloon, Beyond the strait you live and 
die a Journalist, as you would live and die in the army, pellet or 
Corporal. A man belonging to a newspaper loses caste, he is a 
mere writer, he is well paid and indifferently respected: a drawing- 
room in Baker-street or in Belgravia receives implicitly his deci- 
sions on men and matters, but to send him an invitation—Ah ha! 
that’s quite another thing. Monstrous anomaly, repeated in a hun- 
dred forms in English society. 


We want space to indulge ourselves with notes of admira- 
tion, and a running commentary on parts of this picture of 
the English, not drawn by themselves, but the witty and 
judicious reader may supply them tastefully, on the margin of 
his copy, 

Our author next proceeds to describe the concoction, or 
hashing, or cooking of that most disreputable of literary 
swindles—a feuilleton. We have already* stated our own 
opinions upon, and objections to, the system of thefeuilletomsts, 
and in many points, our views, we find, are in accordance 
with those of Monsieur Texier ; he writes :— 


For fifteen years, the intelligent French people have been the slaves 
of an association of writers of ill digested and improbable stories. 
For fifteen years the public has read every morning at the same hour, 
the same story, re-hashed, re-arranged, re-modified, and constructed 
with the same aids of composition, invention, emotions, and combina- 
ations. There is no variety but in the names of the hero ; yesterday 
he was called Arthur, to-day he is Octavius, or Frederick. Last 
week his body was exposed at the Morgue, this week he has taken a 
wife—two tragic ends, as the Vaudeville says. 

The Parisian public is the most ineonstant public in Europe, yet 
it never takes any interest except in the stories it knows already : 
it always applauds the same Vaudevilles, always admires the same 
heroes, and always laughs at the same venerable jokes. 


nee 








* See Intsu Quanrerty Review. Vol. III., No. XL, p. 498. 
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There are nine combinations in the composition of a feuilleton, 
neither one more, nor one less, Could you discover a tenth, you 
would make a Napoleon or a Rothschild out of the Feuilletonist. 

Since we have begun to neglect the productions of genius—the 
vainting of the feelings, and the study of character; since we have 
deserted the mysterious sphere of the existence and operation of hu- 
man passion, we have had the feuilletonist’s combinations, and nothing 
but his combinations. The journeyman romancer has counted them, 
they are exactly nine in number: they are ticketed in his brain, and 
classed in compartments. The combination of adultery pinned to 
ure love—combination of crime tacked to virtue—combination of 
a modified by passion, &c., &c., &c. The romance writer is a 
mere apothecary keeping on hand drugs united in a certain pro- 
portion, preserving in labelled boxes, and selling them to a 
long-eared and distrustless public. 

You, sir, want an involved, sombre, and Corsican-Brother nar- 
rative; here is the article—combination No. 4, mixed with com- 
bination No. 6, and tinged with combination No. 9; a mixture of 
these three is always successful with die-away listless women; I will 
forward to your address, to morrow, my first dose—I mean feuilleton. 

Besides the grand combinations, there are the lesser, called truce 
(we will call it trick) imparting a knowledge of the power of details ; 
thus we say of a writer, he spins his scenes with difficulty. Dumas 
has great power of trick, Mery has none: algebraically we would 
say, “a romance is a mere equation, we seek the z of the heart, we 
disengage the unknown sentiment, we extract the square root of a 
passion, " 


Opening a romance of Lamartine’s, Texier observes, we find 
a beautiful, but rather long winded, description of the valleys 
which descend like so many beds of torrents, from Savoy to- 
wards France and Switzerland, and among these the broader 
and more verdant valley which opens towards Geneva and 
Annecy, between the Mountain of the Cat and the mural 
ramparts of Beauges. The Cat Mountain spreading like a 
tremendous wall towards the Kast, and the side of the valley 
decorated with pine forests, steeples of retired villages, towers 
of feudal castles, now gone to ruin, &c., &c., &e. Ate 

This description may be true and grand enough, but it is 
destitute of trick: hear how a practised feuilletonist would 
Improve it:— 


_ It was on a fair evening of Autumn, (trick of an interesting open- 
ing) the leaves touched with frost were falling from the cherry and 
chesnut trees, &e., &c. The fog descending from the mountain 
heights, formed apparent oceans and seas in the valleys, &c., &e., Ke. 
Nature seemed dying of inanition, as die youth, beauty, love, &c., 
Ke., &e. (Trick of dramatic description) Suddenly a human 
form was defined on the ridge of the Cat Mountain: he was follow. 
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ing a wild path, narrow, stony and precipitous: whence did he 
come, whither was he going? (Trick of preparation) no one knew : 
(Trick of mystery) he was clad, (three columns on his dress, his 
appearance, his hair, his staff, and his portmanteau) but in contem- 
plating this dark outline so well thrown out by the back ground of 
white-rock, (trick of antithesis,) the beholder would be struck with 
terror: was it a human being after all? Z'o be continued in our next. 
(Trick of suspended interest.) 

This is the substance of the first feuilleton, and with these six 
tricks, the writer has secured his asinine public. The trick of the 
second will be to speak of everything but the dark form on the Cat 
Mountain. The reader will be anxious, for the length of twenty 
chapters, to know if the form was a man, a woman, or a fairy; so, 
finally, in the twenty-first chapter he finds, to his great disgust, that 
it was only a Savoyard with his marmots, or a pedlar going to sell 
his wares at Chamberry. 

And will this ticketed mechanical literature endure long? We 
think not. Everything of the kind wears out at last. When the 
good-natured public, by dint of reading the same story, has found 
out the trick of the combinations, it will guess the sequel from the 
opening of the tale, and fling away the worthless rubbish. 

Already have our Balzac, our Karr, our Gozlan, and others, tired 
of dragging the roller of the combinations, and of immolating 
their genius on the procrustean bed of the daily feuilleton, betaken 
themselves to flight. “ Take all Boeotia, occupy even Peloponnesus,” 
say they to the barbarians, “ as for us, retired to this quiet corner of 
Attica, we will continue to drink the wine of Syracuse, and praise 
the immortal gods, while waiting for better times.” 

Do you think that Jules Janin, that genius so varied, that eternal 
spring, in a word, would have still preserved his wonderful charm 
of style, if, at his outset, he had thrown himself, head foremost, into 
the cavern of the combinations and trucs. 

No, but instead of that tone, clear and ravishing, which now 
enchants the world, we should hear but the squeak of the mouth-piece 
from behind Mr. Punch’s curtain. 

And now no one has survived the self-ruined feuilleton but 
Dumas alone; and he does the romance still, for he can do every- 
thing, even write a tragedy when he wishes it particularly. He re- 
sembles the courier of St. Petersburgh at the circus, and can drive 
four steeds at atime. As for poor Sue, it is hard to say whether he 
has died by the visitation of Socialism or the newspaper romance. 

And now for the advantages of this sort of literature. The pen 
has given place to the paste and scissors; the masons have routed 
the architects. The public could formerly count a few gold pieces ; 
now they may jingle copper sous in their pockets ; while young and 
old scholars divert themselves in killing, defiling, burying, unearth- 
ing, and poisoning their readers with their extravagant and villainous 
combinations. 


' ‘ ° ’ - s i y ; 

lexier predicted the downfal of this idol, and Louis Napoleon 
has endeavoured to fulfill his prophecy by taxing its priests 
and show-men, 
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With the following sketch of a banker, peculiar to Paris, we 
close our extracts, hoping to encounter our talented, and ver- 
satile, and right-thinking, critic on some future occasion :— 


Monsieur X. has gained a town and country house by trading 
on the wants of managers, authors, actors, and others connected with 
the drama. All his days resemble each other. In the morning he 
visits needy managers, and purchases, for a certain sum in hand, the 
evening’s receipts, offering less or more, according to the state of 
the weather, the names of the artists, and the appearance of the play- 
bill. X., we will say, offers 1,400 francs for a particular evening. 
Manager. ‘I must have 1,600.’ X. ‘If it threatened rain I would 
not hesitate, but the weather is fair, and there will be a fine starlight 
night at the opening of the doors.’ Manager. ‘I'm sure it will rain, 
look at the barometer.’ X. * Your instrument is not worth a far- 
thing, I won’t advance the 200 francs.’ Manager. ‘ We will play a 
piece of D——’s’ X. ‘There are not enough of women in your 
piece, what do the public care for one that has only two women in 
it? Now, if it was only the vaudeville of N., where a whole swarm 
of young girls appear.’ Manuger. ¢ Well, well, the vaudeville must 
be played.’ X. ¢ Very well, here are your 1,600 francs, but I won't 
inake 100 sous by the transaction’ ; and off he sets to another hard- 
up manager. At two o’clock he is at home, sitting before his desk 
in his dressing gown, waiting for his numerous clients. J:ater dra- 
matic author, X. «My dear friend, I am glad to see you, how are 
we getting on?’ Author. ‘Famously ; I have just gota drama ac- 
cepted at the Porte St. Martin.’ X., smelling a bargain. ‘A poor 
theatre just now—wretched actors—scenery of the last age. Why did 
you not take your piece to La Gaieté ?’ Author. ‘ They are rehears- 
ing one for me there this moment.’ X. ‘ But, as I was going to say, 
La Gaieté has declined very much too: it is not a great deal better 
than Porte St. Martin: nothing will do now but the Vaudeville.’ 
Author, getting impatient. ‘ We are not speaking of the Vaudeville, 
but ofa drama. What will you give me for my five act play?’ X 
‘Eh, eh, money is scarce, and the public lazy. Is it a modern play ?’ 
Author. ¢ Certainly, not older than yesterday.’ X. ‘ Modern fashion- 
able black clothes?’ Author ‘Yes.’ X. ‘Bad idea. Black is the 
devil’s own color to draw a house: the women hate it. Now, if it 
was only a costume piece.’ Author. Your price, if you please, 
Father X ?—I am ina hurry.’ X, ¢ Ah, what fellows these authors 
are! They think we have only to stoop down to pick up gold. Is 
this play an ear-tearing one, has it c!ever points, terrible situations ? 
Author: ©Itis as Corsican as the Bell-Ringer of St. Paul's’ X. ‘ Ah, 
so much the worse; nothing but the sentimental will go down now ; 
witness La Grace de Dieu, and Frangots le Champi. Hugo's drama 
is gone to the dogs, Dumas beats the air with one wing, even Bouchardy 
Is as used up as an old cord.’ Author. ‘ Well, then, you do not er 
for my play 2? X. ‘Indeed, I am not ina fright about it . W ¥ do 
you expect ?? Author. * Three thousand francs.” X. ‘Three thou- 
sand francs! do you wish to drive me to the mendicity, do you intend 
to take my life?’ Author. * Father ; oF you know you gained Six 
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such things. I might have lost instead of gained. Will you have 
1,200 francs for your coat and waistcoat play ?? Author. « Impossible : 
2,500 francs is the lowest sous. The fifth act is superb, pure Shake- 
speare.’ X. ¢ Well, then, some other time. Now, if 1,500 francs 
would tempt you.’ Author. ‘ Come, Father X., shell out 2,000.’ X. 
‘No.’ Author. ‘ Well, nothing can be done, I'll be off.” X. «1,800 
francs.” Author. ‘No, I have said my last word.’ X. ¢ Let it be 
the 2,000, but vou must give a one act vaudeville into the bargain.’ 
Enter an Actor. ‘Good morning, my boy, what’s the matter; are 
youill?’ Actor. ‘No, but I’m not in good humor.’ X. ‘ What has 
happened?’ Actor. ‘You know well enough what has happened: 
your people neglect my entries and exits both, the clap resounds no 
more, and yesterday I was hissed.’ X. ‘Oh, my goodness!’ 
Actor. ‘ Oh, how astonished you are, and I only in arrear a day or 
two.’ X, ‘ Regular accounts, my,boy, should be kept between friends, 
that’s my maxim.’ Actor. ‘ Here are your 150 francs for the month: 
[ hope you'll condescend to remember me.’ X. * Depend on me. This 
very evening you shall get a reception of the first class, two salvos 
at your entry, and applause at the proper times during your whole 
performance.’ An Actress appears at the threshold. ‘ Ah,’ cried 
X., ‘ever young, ever handsome, ever charming,’ putting his hand 
to his Greek cap, ‘by my faith, Mademoiselle, you’ll never grow old.’ 
Actress. ‘ Listen, Father X., they are going to give one of my parts 
to Evelina.’ XX. ‘Ah ha, that is a serious matter.’ Actress. ‘ You 
may say serious, but Evelina plays this very evening, and she must 
be hissed to death.’ X. ‘But she is one of my best customers.’ 
Actress. ‘What does she give monthly?’ X. ‘200 francs, paid 
on the nail, the first day of each month? Actress. ‘ Well, 
then, once and away, you must be faithless to her.’ X. ‘Eh, eh!’ 
Actress. ‘Suppose I mention a 500 frane note?’ X. ‘I can refuse 
you nothing, Mademoiselle, Evelina shall be extinguished this very 
evening,’ 

At night X. goes from one theatre to another, to see that his peo- 
ple, the claqueurs, perform their duty, does business with the au- 
thors whom he meets in the green room, and with the actors in the 
coulisses. At midnight he returns home, and resumes negociations 
next morning. At this moment he is a millionaire multiplied by 
three, and does not spend 20,000 frances (£400) in the year. 


lor sketches of the Bohemian life of a large class of authors 
and artists in Paris, so pleasantly depicted by Henri Murger ; 
lor the abuse lavished by Paul Leroux and Proudhon on 
cach other, and for a mass of very agreeable and interesting 
matter, we refer the reader to the original. 

There is also an excellent article on late books of travels, 
written by gentlemen who never went outside the Banlieue 
their lives,—but the duty placed on the feuilleton extinguished 
this branch of industry for several writers of the truc and mine 
combination orders, 
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We have now introduced our two French friends to the 
reader, and so leave them to his judgement. Texier is well 
deserving of all the approbation that can be extended to him, 
but our friend Alexander has given us considerable trouble in 
placing him in an English dress. One can suppose that he, 
years ago, commenced to keep a diary, and then, finding it too 
troublesome, neglected it, feeling with Marmontel—“ Redi- 
ger un journal c’est-a-dire condamner au travail de Sisyphe ou 
celui des Danaides.”” We can fancy that the chapters written 
at various times were placed in a hat, shaken well, drawn forth, 
printed, connected by a few words judiciously introduced, and 
then published as Mémoires d’ Alexandre Dumas. 





Arr. ILT.—MACKLIN, THE ACTOR AND DRAMATIST. 


Iy the tenth chapter of the third book of Joseph Andrews, 
where the Poe¢ and the Player discourse upon the decay of 
genius In their time, the reader may have observed the follow- 
ing words, spoken, sneeringly, by the disappointed Player :— 
“What do you think of such fellows as Quin and Delane, or 
that face-making puppy, young Cibber, or that ill-looked dog, 
Macklin, or that saucy slut, Mrs. Clive?” We are about to 
write the memoir of our fellow countryman, the “ ill-looked 
dog, Macklin.” 

The life of an actor which reaches the ordinary span of 
human existence, cannot fail to afford many scenes of interest 
and variety. It is often adventurous as that of the soldier, 
and it has been selected by two of the most remarkable writers 
of modern times, as furnishing incidents best calculated to ex- 
cite laughter by its drollery, or as likely to cause sympathy by 
its pathos. Who has not enjoyed the perplexities and equi- 
voques in the career of Deputy and his companions, in Scarron’s 
Romances ? Who has not wondered at the marvellous power 
of genius, as displayed by Goethe, in Wilhelm Meister, when 
Philina and Laertes, and the other actors are introduced, and 
when that pensive child woman, so loving and su sorrowing— 
Mignon—the German Fenella, is a thing of life, coming back 
upon the memory in after years, like the remembranceot children 
seen in the vision of a dream? Who has not smiled at Ho- 
garth’s picture of the Strolling Players’? These are fictions 
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founded upon the adventures of those who reach the average 
years of men, but in Macklin’s life the period over which his 
fortunes extended nearly doubled that enjoyed by others—at 
his death he was aged one hundredand seven years, two months, 
and ten days, and seventy-three years of his existence had been 
devoted to his profession. He was the associate of all the bril- 
liant, and witty, and famous, of these years. Pope and Johnson : 
Bolingbroke and Loughborough; Garrick and open-hearted, 
out-speaking, Kitty Clive ; Cibber and Coleman, and the elder 
Sheridan ; the charming charmer, the Vestris of our great grand- 
fathers, Peg Woflington, and the laughing, joyous, Dora Jor- 
dan, all these were his intimates. In the study he created 
Macsarcasm and Mae Sycophant for himself ; and the other cha- 
racters in Love-a-la-Mode, and in the Man of the World were 
formed from his observations of real life. On the stage he was 
the restorer of Shy/ock; he rescued it from the roéle of the low 
comedian,* and made it, by his acting, as Pope’s lines express, 


fe the Jew 
That Shakespeare drew.” 





This is the man, actor and dramatist, whom we are about to 
describe to our readers. 

William M‘Laughlin, the father of our subject, was ‘one 
of those who, in the darkest hours of the well merited ad- 
versity of the false house of Stuart, clung to the standard 
of James the Second. He was of an ancient Irish family, 
and his faith and his feudalism incited him to support the 
King against the Prince of Orange. Events crowd onward, 
and all who backed the cause of the King rallied towards 
the North of Ireland. William M*‘Laughlin was accom- 
panied to the camp by his wife, who was regardless of her own 
comfort, provided she could be beside her husband, and amid 
the din of warlike preparations ason was born to William 
M‘Laughlin, on the Ist of May, 1690. The child was named 
Charles, and during two months was nurtured with such care 
as his mother’s position permitted ; but, upon the first day 
of July, 1690, the battle of the Boyne was fought, and in the 
flight of those who supported the beaten “ pious fool,” young 
baby M‘Laughlin was carried away, transported in a turf kish 








*It had been represented as a low comedy character by Dogget. 
See Irisn QuarTeRLY Review, No. 6, Vol. I., p. 305, for a sketch 


of Doggct. 
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to the house of a friend at Shinglass, in the county of West- 
meath. 

After the state of the kingdom had become somewhat regular, 
M‘Laughhin, finding that his property was confiscated, removed 
his family to Dublin, in the hope of improving his condition ; 
but he was broken in fortune, and dispirited in heart, at the 
overthrow of his party, and died in Dublin in the month of 
December, 1704, leaving his son Charles, and one daughter, 
to the care of their mother. She lodged during three years 
in Barrack-street, and in February, 1707, married Luke 
Q’Meally, a trooper, who had fought under the standard of 
King William at the Boyne, and who, at the period of his 
marriage, kept The Eagle Tavern, in Werburgh-street.* 
O’Meally was kind to his step-children, but, being subject to 
fits of violent passion, he, on one occasion, excited such 
terror in the breast of his step-daughter that she was attacked 
by convulsions, and died from their effects. Charles was sent 
toa boarding school at Island Bridge, kept by a Scotchman 
named Nicholson, and as the pupil was in the habit of breaking 
all the rules, and of increasing his guilt by mimicing, and by 
teaching a parrot to mimic, the voices and expressions of the 
schoolmaster and of his wife, the boy’s life was one series of — 
punishments. He loved boxing, hurling, and all open air games, 
and whilst in his fifteenth year was noted as being the boldest 
of those who leaped from the Old Bridge into the Liffey—in- 
deed, so notorious had he become that he was known amongst 
his acquaintances as Wicked Charley. Our actor always attri- 
buted his dislike to Scotchmen to his early quarrels with Ni- 
cholson, but from him he also first acquired the life-long 
passion for the stage. 

Nicholson, like the well known Samuel Whytet, was a lover 
of theatrical performances, and his pupils were carefully in- 
structed in elocution. In the year 1706, he arranged that 
Otway’s tragedy, Zhe Orphan; or the Unhappy Marriage, 
should be represented. The boys were all anxious to perform, 
and the male characters were quickly cast, but for the rdle of 
Monimia, the heroine, there were no candidates. An old lady 





“ For a detailed account of this ancient street, and its former occu. 
pants, see In1isH QuartTERLY Review, Vol. LII., No 5, pp. 48 to 75. 

t See Memoirs, Journal, and Correspondence of Thomas Moore. 
Vol. L, pp. 6 to2l. And see Inisn QuartTerRLy Review, Vol. IIL, 
No, 9, pp. 20 to 34. 
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named Pilkington, who occasionally visited at the school, had 
observed young M‘Laughlin’s quickness of mind, and requested 
that the part might be committed to his representation. After 

many refusals the master consented ; Mrs. Pilkington instructed 
her willing pupil, and partly, through gratitude to her, and 
partly through an anxiety to disappoint Nicholson’s expecta- 
tions of a failure, he studied the part carefully, and the result 
was a complete and undisputed triumph. But this triumph 
was the foundation of his theatrical career. He resolvedto 
be an actor, and in the year 1708, he left his home, in company 
of two friends, and commenced his struggle of life with nine 
pounds stolen from his mother’s till. The three companions 
sailed from Dublin for Parkgate, and landing safely continued 
their route to London, but upon reaching the metropolis com- 
menced a course of life that soon reduced them to their last shil- 
ling. In this extremity one of the three adventurers proposed 
that they should ery, Stand, to a true man,” and become, as 
glorious Jack savs, “ Dia ana’s foresters, gentlemen of the shade, 
minions of the moon’”—in common language—highwaymen. 
This, M‘Laughlin, and his other companion, refused to do, and 
the parties separated, each being resolved to work his own 
way in the world. He who proposed the purse-taking*™ plan 
was some years afterwards anal at Tyburn; he who refused 
to join in the scheme died a commissioned officer in the service 
of his country; what M‘Laughilin’s fortunes were we shall 
hereafter discover. 

Many of our readers must recollect that exquisite passage 
in Zhe C Jonfessions of an English Opium Eater, where De 
Quincy relates the manner in which his life was saved by the 
charity of the outcast strect-walker. So it was with M‘ Laugh- 
lin. Having quitted his companions, he wandered around 
those “ stony-hearted stepmothers’”—the streets, weary and 
worn, and wretched, when he was addressed by a woman who 
had lived for some years in his mother’s service. He told her 
his melancholy story, she led him to her wretched room, gave 
him such food as her means could afford, and secured a bed 
for him in a neighbouring public-house. This house was kept 
by a widow, one who did not, like the famous lady of Ephe- 
sus, “ weep her husband dead,” but who was equally willing, 
with the Ephesian dame, to be sought and won, or, failing in 
this, to seek and take. She was fat, fair and—sixty ; our 
hero was tall, dark, handsome, and eighteen. He drew 
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crowds of customers to the house by his powers of mimicry, 
and by his humorous songs, and perceiving all these advan- 
tages, incited also by inclination, the landlady proposed to 
M‘Laughlin that he should marry her, and after a courtship 
of one month, this union of January and May was celebrated 
by a “ Couple-Beggar.” 

Mrs. O’Meally discovered the residence of her son, and 
endeavoured to induce him to return to his home, and aban- 
don his spouse. ‘To this he consented, disgusted, probably, 
by his mode of life, and the deserted landlady drowned her 
grief in gin—like that classically jilted damsel Ariadne—con.- 
soling herself with Bacchus for the loss of Theseus. 

M‘Laughlin remained at home for some menths, and the 
tavern kept by his mother being frequented by many of the 
College students, his humor and ready wit were soon made 
public. ‘Trinity College now became his haunt, and being 
unable, as a Roman Catholic, and being unwilling from his 
unsettled disposition, to enter as a student, he became ; 
habitué as a “ skip.’ In his twenty-first year he grew tired 
of this menial life, and his mother’s brother, James O’Fla- 
hagan, a captain in the German service, being about to return 
to Germany from a visit to his native country, young wicked 
Charley resolved to accompany him. The uncle and nephew 
proceeded to London, but the latter was not fated to make 
one of those who have rendered our country illustrious in 
deeds of martial daring—he stole away from Captain O’F'la- 
nagan, and forming an intimacy with some strollers who then 
fixed their quarters at Hockley in the Hole,* he commenced 
his theatrical life as Harlequin, Scaramouch, and characters of 
the like class, and wrote to inform his uncle that he had 
formed a plan of life for himself, more satisfactory than that of 
a German trooper—so the Captain continued his route to Ger- 
many, whilst Charles luxuriated in the dirt and fun of his 
temporary quarters at The Cat and Bagpipes. . Again he re- 
turned to Dublin at the solicitation of his mother; he found 
that she had changed her residence from Werburgh-street to 
Cloncurry, about eighteen miles from town, but he remained 
in Ireland during the five succeeding years, and became again 
aCollege “skip,” and.subsequently a porter. He contrived 
fo spend the Sundays with his mother, and on these occasions, 
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* Now Clerkenwell Green. 
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after having accompanied her to and from Mass, listened 
patiently to a lecture from the old woman, on the superiority 
and truth of her, the Roman Catholic, religion. However, 
Luke O’Meally, the Williamite trooper, his step-father, had 


seen too much of the bad effects, in a worldly point, of 2 


man’s being in that age, too warmly devoted to the tenets of 


either Roman Catholicity or of Protestantism, and he generally 
succeeded in laughing away the moral of these discourses, and 
poor Mrs. O’Meally was but too often forced to cry to her 
husband, like ‘l’om Moore’s mother, Anastatia, to honest Joli, 
her spouse— | declare you ought to be ashamed of yourself.” 

Charley M‘Laughlin at length became weary of his Dublin 
life, and in the year 1715, he left his home, determined to 
seek his fortune in Hngland. He had seen enough of a 
young player’s prospects in London, and resolved to push his 
way first in the provinces. He sailed from Dublin, in a 
Bristol bound vessel, and, after a tedious passage, landed in 
that City, of which poor Cook some years afterwards told the 
citizens, “every brick was cemented with the blood of a mur- 
dered African”. Our young stroller had beguiled the long 
hours of his voyage by the study of.a.volume of Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s plays—and some few days after his arrival in 
Bristol we find he made his first appearance on any stage, as 
Richmond, in Shakspere’s Richard the Third. Us life, du- 
ring the succeeding five years, was a complete romance in 
reality. ‘The company roamed through the country, and the 
young Irishman was the life and soul of the party. He 
wrote prologues, and epilogues, songs, and addresses, fre- 
quently played, the same night, Axtonio and Belvidera, mn 
Venice Preserved, and was the Harlequin, sung three comic 
songs between the play and farce, and danced an Insh jig 
in the latter. Whilst performing in Bristol he found that 
the Irish brogue was a disadvantage in most characters, and 
he placed himself under the tuition of a clergyman named 
Davis. His progress in acquiring an English pronunciation 
was any thing but satisfactory, as Davis was a Welchman; 
and the result of all his trouble was a mode of utterance pe- 
culiar to no known district of the kingdom. 

The circuit of the company embraced the towns of Here- 
ford, Worcester, and the county of Gloucestershire ; 1 all 
these places M‘Laughlin became a public favorite, not only 


from his clever acting, and humorous singing, but. likewise 
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owing to his skill in all athletic sports. He was particularly 
noted for his dexterity as a hand-ball player, and on one 
occasion three of the Bath Fives Club being matched to play, 
for a wager, against a like number of the Bristol Club, an 
incident occurred which displayed the independence, and the 
manly cast, of the young actor’s character. He attended the 
ball-court, as a spectator, and perceived that after some play, one 
of the Bath champions had sprained his arm, by an over stroke. 
[t was evident that the game could not proceed unless an- 
other member of the Bath Club could be at once procured 
to take the place of the disabled player. No such player could 
be found, the money staked was about being withdrawn, when 
M‘Laughlin, from pure love of the game, stepped from the 
gallery, and offered to represent the Bath-player, but was 
objected to by both sides, each fearing that he might be 
friendly to their opponents. The young Irishman, however, 
was a genuine son of the green old land, and pulling his 
purse from his pocket he said, “ Gentlemen, I have four gui- 
neas in my pocket, [ stake them on whatever side I take, 
and J am ready and willing to take either side.” ‘This manly 
way of treating the affair, cleared away all difficulty, he was 
assigned to represent the disabled player of the Bath Club, 
his party won, he left the ball-court richer by four guineas 
than when he entered, and his conduct and play had so much 
pleased the members of the Bath and Bristol Clubs, that they 
promised to attend his benefit, and kept their words so faith- 
fully that his night produced eight pounds—a large sum to 
him in those days. 

He left the Bristol party some months after this incident, 
joining a company performing at Stratford-le-Bow, and 
at the fairs held in the neighbourhood of London. Whilst 
playing as JZarlequin, at Southwark fair, he attracted the 
attention of the manager of Sadler’s Wells Theatre, then and 
long years afterwards, even to honest Joe Grimaldi’s time, 
noted for the excellence of its Pantomimes. He was engaged 
asthe Harlequin of that establishment, and loved, in later life, 
todescribe to his friends the delight with which he gathered 
the pence thrown upon the stage, as the impromptu offerings 
paid to his agility, by ‘his audience of link-boys, sweeps, and 
cobblers, 

In the year 1733 a dispute arose between the actors of 
Drury-lane Theatre, and the manager, Highmore, which ended 
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in the withdrawal of many of the most distinguished of 
the company, who commenced playing at the Haymarket, under 
the management of Theophilus Cibber. Highmore was thus 
forced to keep his Theatre open by the aid of those of the old 
company who continued with him, supported by actors from 
the provinces and minor Theatres. M‘Laughlin had mar- 
ried, some months before this period, a widow whom he had 
met during a visit paid to his mother in Ireland, and having 
instructed his wife in stage business, she had become a very 
clever actress in such characters as Zhe Nurse, in Romeo and 
Juliet. He was fulfilling an engagement in Portsmouth when 
offered terms by Highmore, and, accepting them, returned to 
London with his wife and infant daughter—that daughter 
who was afterwards so much admired, as a singer, as an ac- 
tress, and as a dancer. He appeared on Drury Lane stage 
on the 31st of October, 1733, as Captain Brazen, in The Re- 
eruiting Officer ; as Teague, mm The Committee ; and as the 
Drunken Colonel, in Fielding’s Intriguing Chambermaid—all 
passing off with very considerable applause. 

Being now secure of a London position in his profession, 
and with a salary sufficient to enable him to live in comfort, 
M‘Laughlin endeavoured to extend his circle of acquaintances, 
and in doing so found that the pronunciation of his name was 
difficult to his English friends—the best attempt made by 
them at the utterance of M‘Laughlin being Maclottin; he ac- 
cordingly changed the name to that by which he is now-known 
—Macklin. This change, however, was attended by a rather 
amusing circumstance. Macklin had not informed his Irish 
friends that he was no longer M‘Laughlin, and an old Dublin 
acquaintance, with whom he had often “ heard the chimes at 
midnight,” and waked the echoes of Winetavern-street in 
trolling some rollicking chorus of Tom Durfey’s, called at his 
lodgings in London, some short time after i had assumed 
his cognomen. ‘The Irish friend’s name was Flanagan—Phil 
Flanagan—he was on his first visit to London, and resolved to 
see all the sights of the city, from the dog-fights of Hockley-1- 
the-Hole, to the ‘* Drabs and Bloods of Drury Lane.” 4 ack- 
lin and Anthony Boheme lodged over a shop in the Strand, 
and Phil having discovered the house, entered the shop, and 
asked the landlady, “Is young Charley M‘Laughlin at home, 
mam?” “Charley who, Sir?” exclaimed the astonished En- 


glishwoman. ‘Charley M‘Laughlin, from Dublin.” “Charley 
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Maclotlin, Maclottin! I really don’t know any such person, 
Sir.” Phil could not endure this, as he considered it, attempt 
to impose on an Inshman in London, patiently, so pulling a 
letter from his pocket, he held it towards the astonished land- 
lady, exclaiming, “ Arra don’t be joking, misses, d’ye think | 
don’t know my own cousin Charley M‘Laughlin’s writing, and 
isn’t this letter from him, and didn’t he tell me he lived three 
doors from ‘Temple Bar, and isn’t this house three doors from 
them big gates. Don’t be playing tricks upon travellers, good 
woman.” ‘The landlady, after many protestations that she 
had no intention of deceiving, or slighting her visitor, was 
able to explain to Phil that she did not really know the 
person for whom he enquired, that there was an. Irish gen- 
tleman lodging in her house, whose name, however, was 
‘Macklin. Phil felt, although he did not say, with young 
Malcolu— 


“ My countryman ; but yet I know him not.” 


He thought, nevertheless, that this Irish gentleman might be 
able to assist him in discovering the abode of the unpronounce- 
able M‘Laughlin, and accordingly desired the landlady to 
inform Mr. Macklin that Phil Flanagan, from Dublin, would 
be happy to meet him that evening at Zhe Pine Apple, in 
New-street. Upon Macklin’s return from the theatre, where 
he had been at a rehearsal, the landlady delivered the mes- 
sage. “Why, bless my soul,” said he, “I am the person 
for whom Mr. Flanagan inquired.” ‘You, sir,” almost 
screamed the astonished woman, “ you, sir. Well the sooner 
Mr. Maclottin, Maclugton, or Macklin, you leave my house 
the better ; I’ll have no people with two names stopping here,” 
and the good woman was only appeased in her suspicious 
wrathfulness by a reference to Rich, the well-known manager. 
Phil Flanagan was enraged, and disgusted, to find that his 
friend Charley could change a name which had been borne by 
Irish chieftains. About this period Macklin’s fame was be- 
coming established, and he introduced his wife to a London 
audience as Mrs. Quickly, in Henry The Fourth. Wer success 
was most cheering, but Macklin’s happiness was clouded by a 
very melancholy accident. 

In the month of May, 1785, Colley Cibber’s, Love Makes 
@ Man, or the Fop’s Fortune, in which Macklin performed the 
Spanish Servant, Sancho, was produced at Drury-lane. At 
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the same time, Fabian’s farce, Trick for Trick, was enacted, 
and a performer named Hallam, played a servant in the latter 
piece. On the second or third night of the representation 
of the farce, Hallam got possession of the wig worn by 
Macklin, in representing Sancho, which gave very great 
offence to the latter. He abused Hallam, and accused him 
of being impertinent ; but Hallam replied that the Wig was a 
stock-wig, and as much his property as Macklin’s. Macklin 
being dressed for his part, and feeling, probably, that his 

“make-up” was not so perfect as on former occasions, owing 
to the loss of the wig, was particularly open to offence, and many 
of the other actors = 6 aving, in his hearing, advised Hallam to 
give up the wig, which the latter refused to do, making at 
the same time, some irritating remarks, Macklin struck him 
with a cane, which he carried as part of the equipment of his 
character. ‘The blow was most unfortunate ; the cane was 
pointed, it entered Hallam’s eye, forced it from its socket, and 
owing to the severity of the injury, the unhappy man died the 
following day. Macklin was tned for wilful murder, and 
found guilty of manslaughter ; the following is his defence, 
spoken by himself, prisoners tried for capital crimes not 
being then allowed advocates :— 


My Lord, and gentlemen of the jury,—I played Sancho the night 
before, and the wig I then used was proper for the new farce, 
and absolutely necessary for my part, as the whole force of the poet's 
wit depends on the lean, meagre looks of one that is in want of food. 
This wig being, therefore, so fit for my purpose, and hearing that 
the deceased had got it, I said to him, “* You have got the wig that I 
played in last night, and it fits my part this night.”—‘“ I have as much 
right to it as you,” says he. I told him that I desired it as a favour. 
He said I should not have it. “ Youare a scoundrei,” says I, “to 
deny me, when I only ask you asa favour that which is my right.” I 
am no more a scoundrel than yourself,” says he ; and so he went out 
of the room, and I went to the prompter’s door to look for Afr. Cib- 
her: meanwhile, the deceased went into the scene-room, and said I 
had used him like a pick-pocket. The author persuaded him to let 
me have the wig, and the property-man brought him another wig. 
Upon this he threw the first wig at me. I asked, “ Why he could 
not have done so before ?” He answered, “ because you used me like 
a pick-pocket.” This prov oked me, and, rising up, I said, “ D——n 
you, for a puppy, get out.” His left side was then towards me, but 
he turned about unluckily, and my stick went into his eye. “ Good 
God !” said 1, “ what have I done !" and threw the stick into the chim- 
ney. I hegged of the persons who were present, to take the deceased 
to the bagnio; but Mrs, Moor said that she had a room, where he 
should be taken care of. I had then no idea that it would prove his 
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end; but feared that his eye was in danger. But the next mornin 
Isaw Mr. Turbutt, who advised me to keep out of the way, =“, 
should be sent to gaol. I begged of him to get the advice of a phy- 
sician, and gave him a guinea, which was all the money I had shone 
me. From the beginning of the quarrel to the end, it was but ten 
minutes, and there was no intermission. 


His first character, after his trial, was Rame/lie, in Fielding’s 
Miser ; but he was now upon the path of fame and fortune. 
He was the Peachum, of The Beggar’s Opera; Scrub, in the 
Beaux Stratagem ; the Marplot, of the Busy Body, with all 
the full round of other important parts, and his crowning tri- 
umph and success occurred on the 14th of February, 1741. 
For many years Lord Lansdowne’s Jew of Venice, altered 
from Shakspere’s Merchant of Venice, had been performed, 
and the latter entirely neglected. It seemed to Sechlin a 
very great error, that this fine tragedy should be forgotten, 
and the great poet’s design completely perverted by making 
Shylock a low comedy part; he accordingly resolved to adhere 
closely to Shakspere’s text, to take the character on himself, 
and placed the piece in rehearsal. At the rehearsals he 
merely repeated the words of his part, leaving the actors in 
entire ignorance of his intended mode of representation. 
The performers, the manager, nearly all the friends of the theatre, 
predicted a failure, but when the appointed 14th of February 
arrived, Macklin was resolute: not so, however, his brother 
actors, and he was foreed to endure the frowns of Portia, Mrs. 
Clive, and the lamentations of Antonio, Quin. The house was 
crowded from the opening of the doors, and the curtain 
rose amidst the most dreadful of all awful silence, the stillness of 
a multitude. The Jew enters in the third scene, and from 
that point, to the famous scene with Zuéa/, all passed off with 
considerable applause. Here, however, and in the trial scene, 
the actor was triumphant, and in the applause of a thousand 
voices the curtain dropped. The play was repeated for nineteen 
successive nights with increased success. On the third night 
of representation all eyes were directed to the stage box, 
where sat a little, deformed, man; and whilst others watched 
Mis gestures, as if to learn his opinion of the performers, he 
Was gazing intently upon Shylock, and as the actor panted, in 
broken accents of rage, and sorrow, and avarice—“ Go, Tubal, 
lee me an officer, bespeak him a fortnight before: I will have 
the heart’ of him, if he forfeit; for were he out of Venice, I 
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can make what merchandize | will: go, Zuéa/, and meet me 
at our synagogue; go, good Zubal; at our synagogue, 
Tubal”’—the little man was seen to rise, and, leaning from 
the box, as Macklin passed it, he whispered— 


“This is the Jew, 
That Shakspeare drew.” 


‘The speaker was Alexander Pope, and in that age, from 
his judgment in criticism there was no appeal. 

Thus were genius and discrimination triumphant, and so 
they ever triumph. Thus, Mrs. Pritchard, the great Lady 
Macbeth, had ever, in the sleeping walking scene, held the 
lamp in one hand, and touched its palms with the fingers 
of the other, and so represented the washing of the “ damned 
spot:” but great Siddons resolved that she would depart 
from this conception, and though Sheridan wept, and_ prayed, 
and entreated, that she would return to the established mode 
of representation, she was immovable in her resolution—she 
laid the lamp upon the table, passed hand over hand in the 
strong will, yet despairing hope, to cleanse that stain which “ail 
the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten.” Did the audience 
hiss, or laugh—no—night was around them—the chill of the 
tomb was upon all—the great Demon woman, yet the poor 
criminal, conscience-driven, was before them, she who was, 
even in sleep, pursued by fiends, and in the— 


“ What, will these hands ne’er be clean ?” 


they knew the secret of the sleeper’s gesture—and sat in 
stony silence—wondering at the genius of the poet—the 
genius of the actress. Thus too, when Edmund Kean 
resolved to play this same Shylock, as man never played 
it before, they all told him it could not sueceed—he attends 
the last rehearsal—goes home to his poor lodgings—dines 
on the beefsteak and pot of porter which his fond, true, long- 
suffering wife had procured—returns to the theatre, carrying 
his wig, his collar, and his old black silk stockings in a pocket 
handkerchief—he goes on foot through the snow, enters 
upon the stage—plays out his part—leaves the theatre amidst 
the shouts of all, and glowing with his triumph, rushes to 
his home,—wild with joy, cries to his wife—“Oh, Mary! 
my fortune’s made: now you shall ride in your carriage” —and 
snatching little Charles from his cradle, he exclaims, whilst 
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rapturously kissing him, “ Now, my boy, you shall go to Eton.” 
Thus does the ** Aut Cesar, aut nullus” of genius triumph. 


Macklin’s fame was now so fully known and acknow-_ 


ledged, that he had arrived at the dignity of a “star,” and 
many provincial managers were anxious to secure his services, 
but he continued, during the succeeding seven years, to in- 
crease his London reputation. At length, in the spring of 
1748, he accepted a Dublin engagement of two years, at £800 
per annum for Mrs. Macklin and himself, from Thomas She- 
ridan. Macklin was very soon the chief favorite with 
his fellow-countrymen, and Shylock, Scrub, and Sir Paul 
Pliant, were frequently ‘ desired,” thus proving the truth 
of an observation made by Tate Wilkinson, that, ‘ Dublin is 
remarkable for doing a great deal for the actor, or nothing ; 
and if one particular part by a performer, happens to please 
their fancies and judgement, once a week to the end of the 
season it will fill the house.”* 

‘The engagement, however, was not a fortunate one; indeed 
Sheridan, like his illustrious son, was not calculated to manage 
a theatre, and although at that period the attraction of a 
“Command night,’ and the fascinations of the red coats of 
the garrison, were not required to secure a full house, Sheridan 
was unable to pay the company, and the Macklins left Dublin 
for England, receiving but £300 for their services. After his 
return from Ireland he was much employed in teaching elocu- 
tion, and in instructing those who wished to partake in the then 
fashionable amusement—Private Theatricals. He prepared all 
the performers who appeared in Drury-lane Theatre in the 
representation of Othello, in the year 1751, of which occasion, 
we read in Lord Orford’s Memoirs—“ The 7th was appointed 
for the Naturalization Bill, but the House adjourned to attend 
at Drury-lane, where Othello was acted by a Mr. Delavil and 
his family, who had hired the theatre on purpose. ‘The crowd 
of people of fashion was so great that the footmen’s gallery 
was hung with ribbands.”’f 

He had devoted much time and care to preparing huis 
daughter for her debut; she appeared at Covent Garden, in 


oo ‘* Memoirs of His Own Time,” by Tate Wilkinson. Vol. II., p. 

t The expense of this single entertainment was £1,000. For a sketch 
of Private Theatricals, in France, England, and Ireland, see Irnisu 
QUARTERLY Review, Vol. III., Ne. 9, pp.89 to 100. And*in “ Tle 
Streets of Dublin,” see many descriptions of these entertainments, 
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the year 1751, as Athenais, in Nat Lee’s s tragedy, Theodosius, 
with very great success, and being a sweet. singer, increased 
her reputation, by a clever performance of Podly, in The Be oq 
gars’ Opera. 

Macklin now determined to retire from the stage, and to 
devote his time to study, to writing for the theatre, and to 
preparing young actors for the profession. He had written four 
pieces which met but a cold reception ; however, he thought 
that after sixty-four years of active, observ ant, life, he might 
yet distinguish himself as a dramatist. We have stated that 
he wished to retire from active life, but he may really be con- 
sidered to have “ retired to the bosom of private life to open 
a public house,” as, after his farewell benefii, he opened a 
tavern and coffee house in the Piazza, in Covent Garden; upon 
the spot now occupied by the ‘Tavis tock Hotel; at the same 
time he opened a lecture room in Hart-street. Ile announced 
an ordinary every day at four o’clock, the charge for which, 
without wine, was three shillings ; and at the lecture room he 
delivered discourses on the English dramatists and poets, twice 
every week; the admission to the lectures cost one shilling. 
He spent large sums in these speculations, but all ended in 
heavy loss, although his reputation as a humorist and social 
companion drew many tothe ordinary, at which he always 
presided. ‘Thus situated he returned to the stage, and paid 
a visit to Dublin, but soon went back to England. where his 
wife died in the year 1758. 

In the year 1759, Macklin’s farce, Love-a-da-Mode, was pro- 
duced, he plot is simple. A young lady possessed of large 
fortune is courted by three suitors, Beau Mordecai, a Jew 
broker ; Sir Archy Macsarcasm, a Scotchman ; Squire Groom, 
an Englishman ; - and Sir Callaghan O’ Brallaghan, an Irishman. 
The lady’s guardian resolving to test the affection of the lovers, 
tells them that the fortune of his ward is lost—when all 
the snitors, with the exception of Sir Callaghan, abandoned 
the fair one: he exclaims, that “ the lovely person of the 
lady is a sufficient fortune for him.” The guardian then 
explains the ruse, and Sir Callaghan is made happy. George 
the Second was in his seventy-seventh year when the farce 
was first performed, and being unable to attend the theatre he 
sent for the manuscript; it was read to him by one of his 
attendants, and the plot afforded him considerable amusement: 
he expressed the greatest satisfaction at the [rishman’s success. 
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There is much credit due to Macklin for his conception of the 
character of Sir Callaghan—he was the first who drew an Lrish 
entleman for the stage. The following is the scene in which 

the plot is developed, and where the denouement occurs :— 


Enter Sir Archy and Mordecai. Morde. Pr’ythee, what is the 
meaning of all this, Sir Archy? the house seems to be in the posses- 
sion of bailiffs, and Sir Theodore looks and speaks as if an earth- 
quake had just happened. Sir A. Yeer conjecture is vary reeght, 
Mr. Mordecai, ’tis aw over wi’ him—he is undone—a bagyar, and so 
is the girl. Morde. You astonish me. Sir A. It is an unexpected 
business ; but ’tis a fact, I assure yee ; here he is himsel, poor deevil, 
hoo dismal he leuks. Enter Sir Theodore and an Attorney. Sir 7. 
You are the attorney concerned for the creditors, Mr. Atkins ? 
Attor. I am, Sir Theodore, and am extremely sorry for the accident. 
Sir 7. I am obliged to you, sir, you do but your duty ; the young 
lady is that way, sir ; if you will step to her, I'll follow you. [ Frit 
Attor.| I hope you will excuse me, Sir Archy—this isa sudden and 
unhappy affair ; [ am unfit for company ; I must go, and open it my- 
self to poor Charlotte. [ Hzit.] Morde. But pray, Sir Archy, what 
has occasioned all this? Sir A. Faith, Mordecai, I do no ken 
the particulars—but it seems—by the word of Sir Theodore himsel, 
that he and a rich merchant in Holland, his partner, and joint guar- 
dian over this girl, are baith bankrupts, and, as the lawyer that is 
withoot there confirms, have failed for above a hundred thoosand 
poonds mair than they can answer. Morde. But how is this to affect 
the young lady? Sir A. Why, sir, the greatest part of her fortune 
was in trade, it seems, with Sir Theodore and his partner ;_ besides, 
the suit in Chancery, that she had wi’ the company, for above forty 
thoosand poonds, has been determined against her this very day, so 
that they are aw undone. Baggars! baggars! Morde. I understood 
that the affair was clearly in her favour. Sir A. O, sir, yee do no 
ken the law—the law is a sort of hocuspocus science, that smiles in 
yeer face, while it picks yeer pocket: and the glorious uncertainty 
of it is of mair use to the professors than the justice of it—Here the 
parties come, and seemingly in great affliction. Exter Sir Theodore 
and Charlotte. Charl. Dear sir, be patient, moderate your sorrow ; 
it may not be so terrible as your apprehensions make it ; pray, bear 
up. Sir T. For myself 1 care not. But that you should be involved 
in my ruin, left fortuneless, your fair expectation of a noble alliance 
blasted! your dignity and affluence fallen to scorn and penury 
Charl, It cannot prove so bad, sir ; I will not despair, nor shall you, 
for though the law has been so hard against me, yet, in spite of 
all its wiles and treachery, a competency will still remain, which 
shall be devoted to mitigate your misfortunes. Besides, Sir Archy 
Macsarcasm is a man of honour, and on his promise and assistance 
Iwillrely. Sir A. Wool ye! ye may as weel* rély upon the assis- 
tance of the philosopher’s stone ;—what the deevil ! would she marry 
me to make me tinker up the fortunes of broken ceetezens ?—But I 
will speak till them, and end the affair at once.—I am concerned to 
see you in this disorder, Sir Theodore. Charl. O, Sir Archy, if all 
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the vows of friendship, honour, and eternal love, which you have so 
often made me, were not composed of idle breath, and deceitful cere. 
mony, now let their truth be seen, Sir A. Madam, I am sorry to 
be the messenger of ill teedings, but aw our connection is at an end; 
oor hoose hai heard of my adibensia till you; and I hai had letters 
frai the dukes, the marquis, and aw the dignataries of the fameely, 
remonstrating, nay expressly proheebiting my contaminating the 
blood of Macsarcasm wi’ any thing sprung frai a hogshead, or a 
counting hoose. I assure yee my passion for yee is meeghty strong, 
madam, but I cannot bring disgrace upon an honourable family. 
Charl. No more—your apology is baser than your perfidy: there is 
no truth, no virtue, in man. Sir A. Guid truth, nor in women nei- 
ther that has nai fortune. But here is Mordecai—now, madam— 
a wandering Israelite, a casualty—a mere casualty, sprung frai annu- 
ities, bulls, bubbles, bears, and lottery tickets, and can hai nai family 
objactions ;—is passionately fond of yee ; and till this offspring of ac- 
cident and Mammon I resign my interest in yee. Morde. Sir, | am 
infinitely obliged to you ;—but—a—matrimony is a subject I have 
never thoroughly considered, and I must take some time to deliber- 
ate, before I determine upon that inextricable business. Besides, 
madam, I assure you, my affairs are not in a matrimonial situation. 
Charl, No apology, sir. .Begone—I despise them and you. Enter 
Squire Groom. Groom. Haux! haux! What’s the matter here? 
What is all this? What, are weallat fault? Is this true, Sir The- 
odore ?—I hear that you and the filly have both run on the wrong 
side of the post. Sir 7. It is too true; but, I hope, sir, that will 
make no alteration in your affection. Groom. Hark ye, Sir Theo- 
dore, Il always make my match according to the weight my thing 
will carry. When I offered to take her into my stable, she was sound, 
and in good case—but I hear her wind is touched ; if so, I would not 
back her for a shilling. I'll take her into my stud if you please.— 
She has a good fore hand, sets both her ends well, has good paces, 
a good deal of fashion, some blood, and will do well enough to breed 
out of—but she cannot carry weight sufficient to come through.— 
Matrimony, Sir Theodore, is a cursed long course, devilish heavy, 
and sharp turnings ;—it won't do—can’t come through, my dear, 
can’t come through. Sir A. I think, squire, youjudge vary neecely. 
Noo, in my thoughts, the best thing the lady can do is to snap the 
lrishman. Morde. Well observed, Sir Archy. Groom. Macsarcasm 
has an excellent nose, and hits off a fault as well as any hound I ever 
followed. Sir A, It would bea deevelish lucky match for her.—The 
fellow has a guid fortune, is a great blockhead, and looves her vehe- 
mently ; three as guid qualities for a matrimonial bubble, as a lady 
in her circumstances woold wish. Snap him, snap him, madam. 
Morde. Hush! he's here. Enter Sir Callaghan. Sir A. Ha! my 
guid freend, Sir Callaghan, I kiss yeer hond ; J hai been speaking till 
the lady in yeer beholf, wi’ aw the eloquence I hai; she is enamoor'd 
o' yeer person, and yee are just come i’ the nick to receive her heart 
and her hond. Sir C. By the honour of a soldier, madam, I shall 
think that a greater happiness than any that fortune can bestow upoer 
me. Sir A. Come, come, madam, true love is impatient, and des 
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jses ceremony; gi’ him yeer hond at once. Charl. No, sir, I scorn 
to deceive a man who offers me his heart: though my fortune is 
ruined, my mind is untainted; even poverty shall not pervert it to 
principles of baseness. Sir C. Fortune ruined! Pray, Sir Theodore, 
what does the importance of all this language mean? Sir 7. The 
sad meaning is, Sir Callaghan, that, in the circuit of fortune’s wheel, 
the lady’s station is reversed ; she, who some hours since was on the 
highest round, is now degraded to the lowest: this, sir, has turned 
the passion these gentlemen professed for her into scorn and ridi- 
cule; and I suppose will cool the fervency of yours. Sir C. Sir The- 
odore, I assure you, Iam heartily glad of her distress. Sir 7. Sir! 
Sir C. When she was computed to have a hundred thousand pounds, 
I loved her ’tis true, but it was with fear and trembling, like a man 
that loves to be a soldier, yet is afraid of a gun; because I looked 
upon myself as an unequal match to her: but now she is poor, and 
that it isin my power to serve her, I find something warm about my 
heart here, that tells me, I love her better than when she was rich, 
and makes me beg she will take my life this instant, and all I have, 
into her service. Str 7. Generous indeed, Sir Callaghan. Sir C. 
Madam, my fortune is not much, but it is enough to maintain a cou- 
ple of honest hearts, and have something to spare for the necessities 
of a friend; which is all we want, and all that fortune is good for. 
Sir T. Here, take her, sir ; she is yours ; and, what you first thought 
her, mistress of a noble fortune. Groom. What! Morde. How’s 
this? [aside.] Sir A. Gently! hush! saftly! he is ainly taking him 
in—he is taking him in—the bubble’s bit. Sir 7’. And had she mil- 
lions, your principles deserve her ;—she has a heart, loving and gen- 
erous as your own, which your manly virtue has subdued, and tem- 
pered to your warmest wishes. Sir C. Pray, Sir Theodore, what 
does all thismean? Are you in jest, or inearnest? By my honour, 
I don’t know how to believe one word you say. First she has a for- 
tune, then she has no fortune—and then she has a great fortune 
again! this is just what the little jackanapes about town call hum- 
bugging aman. Sir 7. Sir, Lamserious. Sir C. And pray, what 
are you, madam? Are you in serious too, or in joke? Charl. Such 
as I am, sir, if you dare ventureupon me for life, I am yours. Sir C. 
By the integrity of my honour, madam, I will venture upon you not 
only for life, but for death too, which isa great deal Sbager than 
life, yon know. 


The farce had very great success—Macklin played Sir Archy 
Macsarcasm. The Irish public were anxious to witness the 
representation of Love-a-la-Mode, and Barry, the manager of 
Crow-street Theatre, formed an engagement with Macklin, 
but before leaving England the latter was married to a young 
lady named Jones, and our actor and his bride reached Ireland 
in safety, where Sir Archy was as favorably received by an 
lrish audience as he had been by an English one. 

After a residence of some months in Dublin, where he 
introduced the celebrated singer, Nan Catley, to the play-goers, 
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Macklin returned to England, and was engaged by Coleman 
to play at Covent-garden Theatre. His life, for some months 
after this period, the Spring of 1773, was most unhappy, 
owing to a dispute reaitns the performance of Richard the 
Third, and Macbeth. Smith, an actor of some reputation in 
his day, had induced the manager to make certain terms, 
by which the former contended that he had obtained the right 
to an exclusive representation of the chief tragic characters, 
Macklin insisted that all these parts were open to himself, 
and accordingly played Macbeth with great success, All 
Smith’s friends were dissatisfied at the applause bestowed 
upon his rival, and when Macklin appeared some few nights 
shecijarde in Shylock, the house being packed for the occa- 
sion by Smith, so great a clamor was raised, that it was 
impossible to hear a wogd spoken upon the stage. Macklin 
was dismissed by Coleman, and brought an action in the King’s 
Bench against a Mr. James, and several of the other ring- 
leaders. ‘The case was tried before Lord Mansfield, and 
reported by Gurney, whose notes were fully corrected by 
Dunning, who led for Macklin. The case is of great length 
and of some importance, as it shows that disapprobation in 
the theatre, like criticism in the press, must be the fair ex- 
pression of just opinions, not factious, or false, or envious. 
A verdict was entered for Macklin, and as the costs were 
heavy, in fact exceeding £400, very many appeals were made 
to him, with the hope of inducing him to forego some portion 
of his claims. At length he proposed, in open court, that the 
defendants should take one hundred pounds worth of tickets 
for his daughter’s benefit, one hundred pounds worth for that 
of the manager, and one hundred pounds worth for Macklin’s 
own benefit: for these £300, and £400 costs, he agreed to 
relinquish all right to £1,200 damages, which had been 
awarded to him. So pleased was that great judge, Lord 
Mansfield, with his conduct, that as Macklin was leaving the 
court, his Lordship addressed him, and said, “ You have met 
with great applause to-day ; you never acted better.” Through 
that love for literature which always distinguished Lord 
Mansfield, he appears to have devoted considerable attention 
to the case, and thus delivers his opinion upon the nights 0! 
the public and of the actor :— 


Every man that is at the Playhouse, has a right to express his ap- 
probation or disapprobation instantaneously, according as he likes 
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either the acting, or Piece—that is a right due to the Theatre—an 
unalterable right—they must have that.—The gist of the crime here 
js, coming by conspiracy, to ruin a particular man—to hiss, if they 
were ever So pleased—let him do ever so well, they were to knock 
him down, and hiss him off the Stage. They did not come to ap- 
prove or disapprove, as the sentiments of their mind might be, but 
they came with a black design, and that is the most ungenerous thing 
that can be. What a terrible condition is an Actor upon the Stage 
in with an Enemy, who makes part of the Audience! It is ungener- 
ous to take the advantage; and what makes the black part of the 
case is—it is all done with a conspiracy to ruin him: andifthe Court 
were to imprison and fine every one of them, Mr. Macklin may bring 
his action against them, and I am satisfied there is no Jury that would 
not give considerable damages ; but it is better for both sides to re- 
fer them to the Master, and I shall direct him to make a liberal satis- 
faction. 


Macklin now devoted all his time to the completion of his co- 
medy, Zhe Man of the World, which was rehearsed and brought 
out at Covent Garden, under his immediate inspection, on the 
l0th of May, 1781. It had been originally produced in 
Dublin, in 1764, under the title of Zhe True Born Scotch- 
man, and was very successful. At its revival under the new 
title, Macklin, then ninety-one years’ old, played the long 
and arduous character—Sir Pertinax Mac Sycophant, and the 
representation was only equalled by his Shydock, ‘The plot of 
the comedy is simple. Sv Pertinar isa Scotchman, of low 
birth, and almost devoid of education; but he is crafty and 
patient, and by his meanness, and flattery of the weaknesses 
of other men, arrives at wealth and station. He has one 
only son, and feeling in his own person the disadvantages of 
ignorance, he resolves that his child shall possess all the power 
which knowledge can give, and sends him as pupil to a cler- 
gyman of learning and integrity. The young man becomes a 
«holar, but he also becomes a high-souled and honorable 
gentleman, and instead of marrying a wealthy lady selected 
lor him by his father, he weds the poor, but lovely, daughter 
ofapennyless widow. In the following scene Sir Pertinax 
= to his son, Egerton, the means by which he, himself, 

risen in the world, and by which he expects his heir should 
advance :— 


Sir Pert. Zoonds, Sir, 1 will not hear a word aboot it.—I insist 
upon it ye were wrong—ye shaid’d hai paid your court till , Lord, 
l 


“e hot hai scrupled swallowing a bumper or twa, or twanty, till oblige 
im, : i 
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Egert. Sir, I did drink his toast in a bumper. 

Sir Pert. Yas, ye did; but how? how ?—Just asa bairn takes 
pheesyc, we aversion, and wry faces, whach my Lord observed, 
Then to mend the maiter, the moment that he and the Colonel get 
intii a drunken dispute aboot religion, you slily slunged awa, 

Egert. Ithought, Sir, it was time to go when my Lord insisted 
upon half-pint bumpers. 

Sir Pert. That was not levell’d at you, but at the Colonel, in or- 
der till try his bottom—but they all agreed that: ye and I should 
drink out of small glasses. 

Egert. But, Sir, I beg pardon—I did not chuse to drink any 
more. 

Sir Pert. But zoonds, Sir, I tell you there was a necessity for your 
drinking more. 

Egert. A necessity ! in what respect, Sir ? 

Sir Pert. Why, Sir, I have a certain point to carry, independent 
of the Lawyers, with my Lord, in this agreement of your marriage, 
aboot which I am afraid, we shall hai a warm squabble, and there- 
fore, I wanted your assistance init. ~ 

Egert. But how, Sir, could my drinking contribute to assist you 
in your squabble ? 

Sir Pert. Yas, Sir, it would hai contributed, and greatly hai con- 
tributed till assist me. 

Egert. How so, Sir ? 

Sir Pert. Nai, Sir, it might hai prevented the squabble entirely, 
for as my Lord is prood of you for a son-in-law and of your little 
French songs, your stories, about the Popes and Cardinals, and their 
mistresses, and your bon mots, when ye are in the humour, and guin 
you had but staid and been a leetle jolly, and drank half a score 
Seooien we him, till he got a little tipsey, I am sure when we had 
him i’ the mood, we might ha settled the point among ourselves be- 
fore the Lawyers come ; but noo, Sir, I donna ken what will be the 
consequence. ; 

Egert. But, when a man is intoxicated, would that have been a 
seasonable time to settle business, Sir ? 

Sir. Pert. The most seasonable—the most seasonable—for, Sir, 
when my Lord is in his cups, his suspeecion is asleep, and his heartis 
aw jolity, feen, and gude fellowship—and, Sir, can there be a happier 
moment than that for a bargain, or till settle a dispute we a friend ? 
What is that you shrug your shoulders at, Sir ?—and turn up your 
eyes to heaven, like a duck in thunder ? 

Egert. At my own ignorance, Sir—for I understand neither the 
philosophy, nor the morality of your doctrine. 

Sir Pert. I know you do not, Sir—and what is worse, ye never 
weel understand it, as long as ye proceed.—In yean word, Chairles, 
I hai often tauld ye, and again I tell ye, yeance for aw, that the ma- 
nceuvres of pleeabeelity are as necessary to rise i’ the world, as wral 
gling and logical subtility at the Bar—why, you see, Sir, I hal “i 
quired a noble fortune—a princely fortune—and how 4’ye thin 
raised it ? 

Egert. Doubtless, Sir, by your abilities. 
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Sir Pert. Doobtless, Sir, ye are a blockhead—Nae, Sir, I’ll tell. 
ou how I raised it, Sir—I raised it by boowing—by boowing, Sir, 
pe i’ my live could stand straight i’ the presence of a great mon ; 
but was aw ways boowing, and boowing, and boowing—as—as— 
if it were by instinct. 

Egert. ~ do you mean by instinct, Sir ? 

Sir Pert, How dol mean by instinct, why, Sir, I mean by—by— 
by the instinct of interest, Sir, which is the universal instinct of man- 
kind, Sir; it is wonderful to think what a cordial, what an amicable, 
nay, What an infaleable influence, boowing has upon the pride and 
vanity of human nature—Chairles, answer me sincerely, hai ye a mind 
till be convinced of the force of my doctrine, by example and demon- 
stration ? 

Egert. Certainly, Sir. 

Sir Pert. Then, Sir, as the greatest favour I can confer upon you, 
I will give ye a short sketch of the stages of my boowing, as an ex- 
citement, and a land-mark for ye till boow by, .and as an infaleeable 
nostrum for a man of the world, till thrive in the world. 

Egert. Sir, I shall be proud to profit by your experience. 

Sir Pert. Vary weel, Sir—sit you down then (both sit) and now, 
Sir, you must recall till your thoughts, that your Grandfather was 
aman whose penurious income of Captain’s 4 ea was the sum 
total of his fortune ; and, Sir, aw my. proveesion fra him, was a me- 
dium of Latin, an expartness at areethmatic, and a short system of 
worldly counsel, the chief ingredients of whach were, a persevereing 
industry—a reegid economy—a smooth tongue—a sommes, of tem- 
per—and a constant attention till make every great mon well pleased 
we himself. 

Egert. Very prudent conduct, Sir. 

Sir Pert. Therefore, Sir, I lay it before ye.—Now, Sir, wi these 
materials, I set out a rough rawboned stripling fra the North, till 
try my fortune we them here i’ the sooth—and my first step intull 
the world, was a beggarly clerkship in Sawney Gordon's coonting 
house here in the city of London, whach you'll say afforded but a 
barren sort of a prospect. 

Egert. It was not a very fertile one, indeed, Sir. 

Sir Pert. The reverse—the reverse—weel, Sir, seeing my sel in 
this unprofitable. seetuation, I reflacted deeply. I cast aboot my 
thoughts, and concluded, that a matrimonial adventure, prudently 
conducted, would be the readiest gate I could gang for the bettering 
of my condition, and accordingly I set aboot it ; now, Sir, in this 
pursuit—beauty—beauty—ah! beauty often struck mine een, and 
fered aboot my heart—and fluttered, and beat, and knocked—and 

hocked—but the deel an entrance I ever let it get—for I observed, 

t beauty is generally a prood, vain, saucy, expensive sort of a 
commodity. 

Egert. Very justly observed, Sir. 

Sir Pert. And therefore I left it to the prodigals and coxcombs, 
that could afford till ay for it, and its stead, Sir, mark—I luocked 
%ot for an antient, well jointered, superannuated Dowager—a con- 
‘umptive, toothless, ptisical, wealthy widow—or a shreeveled, cada- 
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verous, neglected piece of deformity, i’ the shape of an eezard, or an 
appersiand—or in short, anything—any thing that has the siller—the 
siller—for that was the North star of my affection ; do you take me 
Sir, was nai that right ? 

Egert. O doubtless, doubtless, Sir. 

Sir Pert. Now, Sir, where do ye think I ganged to luock for this 
women we the siller? Nai till court—nai till play-houses, nor as. 
semblies—nai, Sir, I ganged till the kirk—till the anabaptist, eende. 
pendant, bradleonian, muckletonian meetings—till the morning and 
evening service of churches and chapels of ease—and till the mid- 
night, melting, conciliating love-feasts of the methodists—and there, 
at last, Sir, I fell upon an old, rich, sower, slighted, antiquated musty 
maiden. She was as tall as a grenadier, and so thin that she luocked 
ha! ha! ha! she luocked—just like a skeleton in a surgeon’s glass. 
case—Now, Sir, this meeserable object was religiously angry wi her- 
self, and aw the world—and had nai comfort but in a supernatural, 
vicious, and enthusiastic delirum; ha! ha! ha! Sir, she was mad— 
as mad as a bedlamite. 

Egert. Not impossible, Sir—there are numbers of poor creatures 
in the same condition. 

Sir Pert. O numbers, numbers—now, Sir, this cracked creature 
used to pray, and sing, and sigh, and groan, and weep, and wail, and 
gnash her teeth constantly, morning and evening, at the Tabernacle, 
in Moor-fields, and as soon as I found she had the siller, aha !—in 
gude truth, I plumpt me doon upon my knees close by her, cheeck 
by jole, and priad, and sighed, and groaned, and gnashed my teeth, 
as vehemently as she could do for the life of her—ay, and turned up 
the whites of mine een, till the strings awmost crackt again—Weel, 
Sir, I watched her motions—handed her till her chair—waited on 
her home—got most reelegiously intimate we her——in a week married 
her—in a fortnight buried her—in a month touched the siller—and 
we a deep suit of mourning, a melancholy port, a sorrowful veesage, 
and a joyful heart, [ began the world again—and this, Sir, was the 
first effectual boow I ever made, till the vanity of human nature.— 
Now, Sir, d’ye understand this doctrine ? 

Egert. Perfectly well, Sir. 

Sir Pert. Ay, boot was it not right? Was it not ingenious, and 
weel hit off? 

Egert. Extremely well, Sir. 

Sir Pert. My next boow, Sir, was till your ain meether, whom I ran 
away wi fra the boarding school—by the interest of whose family, I got 
a good smart place in the Treasury—and, Sir, my vary next step was 
intill Parliament—the whach I entered we as ardent, and as deter 
mined an ambeetion as ever agitated the heart o’ Ceser himself!— 
and then, Sir, I changed my character entirely.—Sir, I boowed, an 
watched, and harkened, and lurked for inteelligence, and ran 4 
backwards and forwards, and attended, and dangled upon the then 
Great Mon, till I got intill the very boowels of his confeedence ; 4” 
then, Sir, I wriggled, and wriggled, and ht, and wriggled till ] 

> ‘ ggied, and wriggied, and wrought, an gE r 
wriggled myself among the vary thick o’ them, till I get my sna 
of the cloathing, the foraging, the contracts, the lottery teeckets, 
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and aw the poleetical bonuses—till at length, Sir, I became a 
much wealthier Mon, than one half o’ the golden calves I had been so 
long a boowing to—(he rises, Egerton rises too.) And was not that 
boowing to some purpose, Sir ?—Ha! 

Egert. It was indeed, Sir. 

Sir Pert. But are you convinced of the gude effects, and of the 
uteelity of boowing ? 

Egert. Thoroughly, Sir, thoroughly. 

Sir Pert. Sir, it is infaleeble—but, Chairles, ah! while I was 
thus boowing and wriggling and making a princely fortune—ah! I 
met many heart sores, and disappointments, frai the want of leetera- 
ture, ailoguence, and other popular abeelities. Sir, guin I could hai 
but spoken i’ the hoouse, I shou’d hai done the deed in half the time, 
boot the eenstant I opened my mouth there, they aw fell a laughin 
at ine—aw whace deefeencies, Sir, I determined at any expence til 
hai supplied by the polished education of a Son, who, I 
hoped. wou’d yean day, raise the hoouse of Mac Sycophant till the 
highest pannicle of meeneesterial ambeetian.—This, Sir, is my plan, 
I hai done my part of it, nature has done hers—Ye are ailoquent, ye 
are popular— aw parties like ye—and noow, Sir, it only remains for 
ye to be directed—completion follows. 

We have on record that Colley Cibber wrote his comedy, 
Love's Last Shift, in which he performed Sir Novelty Fashion, 
at so early an age, that the Duke of Dorset observed to him, 
“It is the best first play that any author in my memory has 
produced, and for a young fellow to show himself such an 
actor, and such a writer in one day is something extraordinary.” 
We know too, that Congreve wrote that wonderful comedy, 
The Old Bachelor, before he was one-and-twenty years old, 
and composed it, as he afterwards stated, when replying to 
Jeremy Collier, “ having little thoughts of the stage, but did 
it to amuse myself in a slow recovery from a fit of sickness.” 
And remarkable as these instances are, they in no respect 
strike usas so extraordinary as that afforded by Macklin— 
remodelling and rewriting his comedy, superintending its 
nim and performing its leading character, in his ninety- 

t year. 

Some few weeks after the production of Zhe Man of the World, 
Miss Macklin died, in the forty-eighth year of her age. Her 
death arose from white swelling, produced in the following 
manner, She frequently appeared in what was called “ priéces 

¢ pantaloons,” or “ breeches parts,” and for the purpose of 
giving a full, graceful, shape to the calf of the leg, it was her 
custom to buckle her garters extremely tight. This caused a 
‘ongestion of the veins, and consequent swelling, which, from 
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delicacy, she concealed uxtil beyond the power of surgical aid, 

The success of the comedy, and Macklin’s superior actiny 
in it, proved that the old man was still valuable as a star, and 
Daly, the manager of the Theatre in Smock Alley, Dublin, 
engaged his services for a short period, and as this was his 
last visit to Dublin, we may remark that on the occasion 
of his first appearance in this engagement he played Shylock, 
and Sir Archy Maesarcasm ; at lis benefit he played Sir 
Archy, and Sir Pertinaxr Mae Sycophant. The house was crowd- 
ed, the Lord Lieutenant attended—but amidst one of the 
most splendid assemblages ever gathered in an Irish Theatre, 
Macklin for the first time experienced the weakness of age; 
he became nervous, forgot his part, and they were forced to 
help him from the stage. He recovered, however, after some 
few days of quietude, and was enabled to return to London; 
but from this period August, 1785, we may date the decay 
of his powers. In January, 1788, he appeared at Covent- 
garden in Shylock, but his memory failed him in the second 
act. In the November of the same year he played Sir Pertinas 
Mae Sycophant, but forgot his part, and was obliged to retire. 
In February, 1789, he performed Shylock, and Sir Arehy, 
with great power, and appeared for the last time upon the 
stage, on the 7th of May, 1789, as Shylock, for his own 
benefit. He played through the first act, but was not satisfied 
with himself, and stepping to the foot-lights, begged that 
Mr. Ryder might be permitted to finish the part. 

Though retired fron the stage, he still loved to linger 
about the old haunts, and generally seated. himself, three or 
four times during the week, in the front row of the pit. His 
few years of life, however, were embittered by the loss of his 
only son, who died at Macklin’s house, in April, 1790. It 
had been Macklin’s ambition to see this son take an hon- 
orable position in the world; he succeeded in obtaining for 
him an Indian appointment, and had him earnestly and 
warmly recommended to the notice and patronage of Warren 
Hastings. All efforts, however, seem to have been vain—he 
was a disappointment to the heart, and a drag upon the re- 
sources of his father to the last. It has been well observed, 
by Alexander Dumas, that the player lives only in the re 
collection of his cotemporaries, and that when they pass awa); 
the memory of those hours in which he strutted and frett 
upon the stage is lost for ever. It too often happens, howevel, 
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that he who made weary hours pass lightly, is left to linger 
out his years of retirement in penury and in pain—and so-it was 
with Macklin. He, however, possessed the copyrights of his 
farce Love-a-la-Mode, and of his comedy The Man of the World, 
and it was suggested that he should publish them by sub- 
scription. Arthur Murphy was always willing to do a kindly 
act, and he undertook to edite the publication, which pro- 
duced the large sum of £2,00; this money was invested in the 
purchase of an annuity of £200 for the life of Macklin, and, 
after his decease, of £75 for that of Mrs. Macklin. 

For some few years from this period he continued in health 
sufficient to enable him to visit his old haunts; he had seen 
younger men die around him, and he delighted to recount all 
the events of his life, and to relate the various changes which he 
witnessed in the world about him. He had been the instructor in 
elocution of many eminent men, amongst others of Wedderburn, 
Lord Loughborough, whom he had taught in conjunction with 
Thomas Sheridan.* These, and others, were still his friends, 
able and willing to assist him. He lived at this period as he 
had for many years been accustomed ; that is, he eat and drank 
those things only which he knew by experience would not 
be injurious. To his seventicth year it had been his habit 
todrink tea, porter, wine, and punch, and to eat fish, flesh, and 
fowl. He was moderate in his meals, and whenever he ex- 
ceeded his usual quantity of wine—a bottle—he always took . 
Anderson’s Scotch Pili when going to bed. At seventy years 
of age he found that tea was unfit for him, and that meat caused 
his teeth to pain him, and he then began to use fish, stews, 
and jellies. He always slept upon a mattress, his head 
raised to a considerable height, and without curtains to 
the bedstead. For the last. twenty years of his life he never 
undressed, except to change his linen, or for the purpose of 


* We have already seen that Macklin was instructed in English pro- 
nunciation by a Welshman; and J. W. Croker remarks, in a note to 
Boswell’s ‘* Life of Johnson,” referring to the fact that Wedderburn was 
taught by Sheridan and Macklin :—‘‘ This is an odd coincidence. A 
Scotchman who wishes to learn a pure English pronunciation,. employs 
& preceptor who happens to be an Irishman, and afterwards another, — 
likewise an Irishman,—and this Irish-taught Scot becomes, and mainly 
by his oratory, one of the chief ornaments of the English Senate, and 
the first subject of the British Emp're.’’ Lord Brougham, however, in 
his “Statesmen of The Reign of George III.’’ observes that Lord 
Loughborough’s “¢ vernacular tones returned as his vigour was impaired 
mM the decline of life.” - 
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having himself washed or rubbed with napkins dipped in warm 
brandy or gin. He endeavoured by all means to induce per. 
ss but he was careful on these occasions to change his 
clothes, and when performing he frequently changed his shirt 
four times during the stage business. He was anxious to pro- 
long his life, and even in his hundredth year he seldom spoke of 
death as near, because his mother, who had taken little care of 
her health, lived to the age of ninety-nine. During his thea- 
trical life he wrote eight dramatic pieces, the first in 1746, the 
last in 1781, Of these only two, Love-a-la-Mode, and The 
Man of the World, were printed. He performed five hundred 
different characters. 

The closing months of his life were made happy by the 
devoted attention of his wife, and he lingered on until Tuesday, 
the 11th day of July, 1797. That morning he arose at his 
usual hour but shortly afterwards retired to his bed, and lying 
down, exclaimed-—“ Let me go, Let me go”—and so expired. 
He died at his residence in Tavistock Row, and was buried 
in a new vault under the chancel of St. Paul’s church, Covent- 
garden, where he lies with many of his brother actors, and 
beside Butler, Wycherly, Southerne, Sir Peter Lely, Dr. Arne, 
and Peter Pindar. 

He was, at the period of his death, one hundred and seven 
years, two months, and ten days old, and the friendship of 
his acquaintances was exhibited to the last.—The funeral ser- 8 
vice was read over his grave by the Rev. Mr. Ambrose, a 
former pupil, who came from Oxford for the special purpose 


—_: 


of paying this last tribute to his memory. 4 
Of Macklin, as a tragic actor, we have, from his cotempo- 
raries, the most convincing evidences of excellence. As a 5, 


comedian his success in his parts is a sufficient proof of 

his ability, and in the varied round of his characters we can 

trace his gradual, but surely progressive, advance in his pro- 

fession. Thus, in 1734, we find him playing Poms, in 6 
Henry the Fourth. In 1737, he plays Peachum, in The 
Beggars’ Opera, and Sir Hugh Evans, in The Merry Wives of 
Windsor. In the succeeding year we find him playing Lord 
Foppington, Old Mirabel, Fondlewife, Malvoho, Sir John 
Brute, Touchstone, and Tago. These prove his versatility and 
his genius, whilst his conduct in private life renders him, 
as a father, as a husband, and as a friend, entitled to our deep cer 
respect, and enables us to apply to him Johnson’s words, spo- stee 
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ken of old, Thomas Sheridan—“ Were mankind divided into 
two classes of good and bad, he would stand considerably 
within the rank of the former.” He was an honest, true- 
hearted man, and we may well claim him as our best and 
most natural actor. His fine figure added considerably to 
his success. 

And now, having related the chief events in the life of 
Charles Macklin, we conclude this paper by recommending his 
lays, The Man of the World, and Love-a-la-Mode, to all who 
lee genuine comedy and genial humor. 


Arr. IV.—THE TAXATION OF IRELAND. 


1. dn Act for Granting to her Majesty Duties on Profits 
Arising from Property, Professions, Trades and Offices. 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth of Victoria. Chapter the 
Thirty-fourth. Royal Assent, June 28th, 1858. 

2, Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates. Vol. CXXV. 8rd and 
4th volumes for the Session of 1852. Debates in the 
House of Commons on the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
Financial Statement, and Proposition for Extending the 
Income Tax to Ireland,—April and May, 1853. 

3. Financial Management of Ireland, and other Publications 
on Fiscal and Financial subjects. By Michael Staunton, 
Esq. Dublin: 1841. 

4. Account of Ireland in 1773. By a late Chief Secretary of 
that Kingdom. London: 1778. 

5. The Commercial Restraints of Ireland Considered. In a 
Series of Letters to a Noble Lord, Containing an Histori- 
cal Account of the Affairs of that Kingdom, so far as they 
relate to this Subject. Dublin: William Hallhead. 1779. 

6. Sketch of the Revenue and Finances of Ireland, with Ab- 
stracts of the Principal Heads of Receipts and Expendi- 
ture for Sixty years, and the Various Supplies since the 
pane By R. V. Clarendon. London and Dublin: 

791. 


To write upon the injustice done us in taxation matters must 
certainly seem a little like shutting the stable door after the 
steed is stolen,n—now when the Income Tax is upon us, and 
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no longer “ looming in the future!” But he mistakes very 
much, indeed, who shall imagine that the attempts upon our 
purse will stop even with this last grievous and unjust inflic- 
tion, if we remain silent and passive. The whole history of 
England’s conduct towards us, will be found to establish the 
fact, that our quiescence has uniformly encouraged her aggres- 
sions and encroachments, and that Treland is never treated with 
consideration or fairness, except at those periods in which she 
has made herself troublesome. 

We propose in this paper not merely to argue against this last 
robbery—as in fact, and in truth, the infliction of an Income 
Tax on the people of Ireland, most unquestionably is—but, 
in the course of reviewing it, and dealing with the statements 
and arguments it elicited during the progress of the debates in 
Parliament upon the Budget of this last session, to glance in- 
eidentally at the condition of our country, at other periods be- 
sides the present. It may be advisable, for instance, to touch 
briefly upon her state at different periods since the legislative 
Union between Great Britain and Ireland ; as also to discover 
how she managed her own affairs, and prospered, or otherwise, 
while she was legislatively independent, and when the Union 
was yet undreamed of, or, at the utmost, was but the rude, un- 
certain, outline of a half formed project, jotted down roughly 
upon paper, and carefully kept from light and air in the deepest 
recesses of some ministerial pigeon-hole in Downing-street. 
It cannot fail to be of interest and utility to collate and bring 
to mind anew, some of the leading facts (from public records, 
and other acknowledged sourees of accurate information) illus- 
trative of her former state, and of the results of former mea- 
sures and modes of government, and thereby furnish reliable 
material for forming a judgement on the degree of wisdom, 
or want of it, shown in the present management of our re- 
sources. 

At the very outset of this undertaking there is one giant 
to be encountered—a very Goliath of Gath in formidableness 
of appearance—but like that doughty Philistine, easy to be 
overthrown by a small missile aimed directly in the front ! | 

‘The enormous disproportion between the amount of English, 
of Scotch, aud of Irish revenue respectively, in the public 
accounts —that of Great Britain never being less than from 
nine to eleven times the amount credited to Ireland—while 
her population has uever quadrupled ours—is proclaimed and 
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taken, even by a great number of Irishmen, to be proof posi- 
tive, that we have been lightly and most indulgently treated in 
matters of taxation. 

This is demolished in the simplest manner, and at once, by 
bringing the principle involved in the argument—if argument 
it can be called—to the test of the most ordinary experience, in 
reference to the comparative consumption of any article subject 
to taxation, by the wealthy and the poor respectively. It is, 
of course, necessary to premise that the great bulk of the re- 
venue returns, in either country, is supplied by the duties, whe- 
ther of Revenue or Excise, that are levied upon articles con- 
sumed, or otherwise made use of, by the inhabitants, and hence 
the case we are about to state will exactly apply. We will take, 
for instance, the consumption of tea. Before the recent 
changes certain teas paid 1s. 6d. per pound in taxation. Such 
of our readers as are versed in the details of housekeeping will 
know exactly, how many pounds of tea might be required to 
supply their establishments for any fixed and definite period. 
Let us suppose that ten pounds may be the quantity required, 
and purchased ssccadinighs The purchaser will thus have paid 
ten times the sum of one shilling and sixpence—or a total of 
fifteen shillings, towards the Public Revenue. Now, his, or 
her, country-women, or other humble dependants, having, we 
will suppose, the same number in family to provide for, will 
have been obliged to content themselves with three pounds 
during the same period ; simply for want of the means where- 
with to purchase more. This humble family, then, have paid 
only three sums of one shilling and sixpence, or a total of four 
shillings and sixpence, while the richer family have paid, as we 
have seen before, more than three times that amount, or fifteen 
shillings. Yet will any one pretend to say, that the tax—the 
burthen of the tax—is not equal in both cases? Or, if there 
-6ea difference, that the tax is not in reality a good deal more 
of a grievance and a burden to the poorer family—inasmuch 
as it encroaches more upon their general means of purchasing 
the requirements of life. 

Precisely similar is the case between Great Britain and 
Ireland. The latter is so wretchedly poor that she cannot 
purchase taxed commodities in anything like the same pro- 
portion as her richer neighbour. - But the actual amount of 
the rate of taxation is the same with both—at least upon the 
articles that produce the great bulk of the Imperial Revenue, 
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(the exceptions having been in a few instances decreased, and, 
after this year’s Budget, nearly altogether ceasing)—whilst 
Ireland being so much inferjor in wealth and resources, the 
burthen of each tax must, on that account, indisputably be 
heavier upon her. 

Contenting ourselves, for the present, with this brief, but, we 
trust, sufficient, notice and demolition of the utterly unsound, 
yet frequently employed argument, against Ireland, on the score 
of small Revenue-products, we turn, without further preface, 
to the details of our subject. 

The taxing-clause, of the Income Tax Act, enacts the follow- 
ing rates and duties :— 


“ For and in respect of the property in any lands, tenements, or 
hereditaments, in the United Kingdom, and for and in respect of 
every annuity, pension, or stipend, payable by her Majesty, or out 
of the public revenue of the United ata ; and for and in res- 

ect of all interest of money, annuities, dividends, and shares of annu- 
ities, payable to any person or persons, bodies politie or corporate, 
companies or societies, whether corporate or not corporate ; and for 
and in respect of the annual profits or gains arising or accruing to 
any person or persons whatever, resident in the United Kingdom, 
from any kind of property whatever, whether situate in the United 
——. or elsewhere, or from any annuities, allowances, or stipends, 
or from any ‘aera trade, or vocation, whether the same shal! 
be respectively exercised in the United Kmgdom or elsewhere, and 
for and in respect of the annual profits or gains arising or accruing 
to any person or persons not resident within the United Kingdom 
from any property whatever in the United Kingdom, or from any 
trade, profession, or vocation, exercised in the United Kingdom ; for 
every bate shillings of the annual value or amount thereof: For 
two years, from April 5, 1853, 7d. and for two years from April 5, 
1855, 6d. ; and for three years from April 4, 1857, 5d, ; and that on 
April 5, 1860, except as to the collection of moneys then due, the 
said rates and duties shall cease and determine. And for and in res- 
pect of the occupation of such lands, tenements, or hereditaments, 
(other than a dwelling-house occupied by a tenant distinct from 4 
farm of lands), for every twenty shillings of the annual value thereof, 
one moiety of each of the said sums of 7d., 6d., and Sd., for the 
above named times respectively.” 


It may be a want, on our part, of a due appreciation of high 
fiscal ability and statesmanlike arrangement, but we cannot 
help thinking that the provisions in the foregoing section, for 
the gradual reduction, and final cessation, of the Income Tax 
therein enacted, are puerilely ludicrous. Some men are said 
to have a microscopic turn of mind, and certainly the ingenv- 
ity that presided at the framing of the provisions in question, 
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could not be judged to have connexion with any very grand, 
or very comprehensive, view of matters. 

After two years’ payment of this new and most oppressive 
tax we are to be relieved to the extent of one penny in the 

und. In two years more, another mighty boon of similar 
amount is to be conceded to us; and in three years after, the 
remaining five-pence in the pound is to cease and determine. 
Such is the promise—how it will be kept—let the fiscal records 
of England, during the past eleven years bear testimony. Her 
Income Tax was to have lasted only three years. It still en- 
dures ; being, in fact, for the fourth time renewed by the act 
of this last session. And so far has it been from any chance 
of remission, or even reduction, in the interim, that no less 
than three attempts have been made, by the financial ministers 
for the time being, to increase and, in one case, to double the 
rate. With these circumstances vividly in our recollection, the 
small ingenuity of the provisions for reduction, &c., in the sec- 
tion just quoted from this year’s Income Tax Renewal Act, be- 
comes practically something very like a wanton insult to our 
common sense. : 

We shall have presently to show (and undertake to show, 
and to prove, isoclceaviile,§ that, great as the hardship undoubt- 
edly is upon England and Scotland, of having the Income Tax 
again saddled upon them, and fora really oda nite period, the 
hardship is ten times greater in the case of Ireland. Its im- 
position upon her we shall have to show, and we shall prove, 
to have been a most unjust proceeding—most cruel in her 
— condition, when, she is for the first time, in seven long 

itter years, beginning to give some evidence of improving 
circumstances—but even still more unjust than cruel ! 

Ere entering upon the proof we thus undertake, it will 
convenience our subject to trace out here at once, the outlines 
‘of the whole scheme of new taxation to which we have been 
subjected in the session just expired, but we wish the reader to 
bear in mind that we object to an Income Tax at any period, 
and we believe most firmly in the truth of the sentiments ex- 
pressed in the year 1816, by Lord Brougham, in his speech on 
the Committee of Supply :—“I cannot impress too deeply on 
the public mind the unequal manner in which this tax a gare ; 
nor can I reprobate sufficiently the inquisitorial mode of its 
collection. It injured ina greater proportion than it oppressed ; 
it injured in a higher degree than it produced revenue. The 
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very circumstance of its being so productive a tax, formed one 
of the strongest grounds of objection to it. It did so because 
such a productive tax was likely to render Ministers more 
profuse aud extravagant. I hope such a tax will never be 
agreed to by Parliament. I hope the country will rise as one 
man against it.” 

In treating of Mr. Gladstone’s financial scheme it would, 
at first sight, appear the best plan to quote the exact words 
of the right honorable gentleman when introducing it in May 
last. But on looking to Hansard for the purpose, his state- 
ment of the fiscalarrangements for Ireland, appears sointermixed 
and closely interwoven with that of the arrangements for Great 
Britain, that the literal quoting of them would only tend to 
embarrass and, perhaps, confuse the reader. The followingis, 
therefore, a sufficient abstract of that portion of his speech 
which most concerns us. 

By the Income Tax he expects to raise from Ireland an an- 
nual sum of £460,000. By additional duty on her Spirits, a 
further annual sum of £200,000, (after deduction of the al- 
lowance for waste in bond, viz., £60,000). By the legacy 
duty an amount of probably £200,000—estimating Ireland’s 
proportion of the £2,000,000 expected from this source, as, pos- 
sibly, one-tenth. All these sums together make a total of new 
taxation imposed, amounting to about £860,000 per annum. 

The relief of taxation provided for us as a set-off, consists 
of a sum of £245,000 annually paid under the head of what 
are called Consolidated Annuities—a charge hitherto upon 
us on account of the monies advanced from the ‘Treasury 
for the relief works, &c., of 1847 and 1848. 

The other remissions require a little, and but a little, more 
extended notice. We put in columns the stated amounts of 
relief under each head, and Ireland’s share is as follows :— 


Soap duties £1,126,000 No duties in Ireland to be 
Assessed taxes 290,000 Do. (remitted. 
Post horses 54,000 Do. 

Stamps 418,000 £40,000 

Customs duties 3,466,000 340,000 

Colonial postage 40,000 3,000 





£5,394,000 £388,000 
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Adding the asserted relief of Ireland under the - head of 


Consolidated Annuities, amounting to £245,000, 
to the amount just given of her share of 
other relief, viz. :— 383,000, 





we have as the total amount of relief for her £628,000, 
which, deducted from the new taxes imposed, 





viZ.— 860,000, 
leaves an excess of the latter, amounting to £232,000 
er annum. 


This statement, however, by no means gives an adequate idea 

- of the disadvantages, in our regard, of the Budget. In the 
first place, out of the sum of £245,000, remission on the score 
of Consolidated Annuities, £113,400, representing the ad- 
vances under the Labor Rate Act of 1846, should have been 
very speedily remitted in any case. Leading men of both 

Houses of Parliament, and the recommendations of an influen- 

tial Committee of the Upper House, had proclaimed the utter 

unfairness of charging Ireland any longer with the payment of 

these particular advances. In the second place,.as we have 

seen, 5 on in the mere excess of new taxation over the 
amount taken off, will have to pay within £13,000 a year of 
the whole amount of relief given her by remitting the Conso- 
lidated Annuities. 

In the third place comes the very grave, and entirely justifia- 
ble objection to the imposition of an Income Tax upon her. 
The main point of its injustice we shall deal with presently, 
when necessarily having to touch upon the general state of the 
fiscal arrangements between the two countries. Here we shall 
confine ourselves to recalling Sir Robert Peel’s declaration, 
when proposing his Budget of 1842, that the additional stamp 
duties then placed on Ireland by him, were a part-equivalent for 
the Income Tax at that period imposed upon Great Britain. 
In any subsequent remission of stamp duties Great Britain has 
had the larger share ; therefore, account should have been taken 
this year of Ireland’s yet existing equivalent for at least a portion 
of the Income Tax ; and the gross sum in the present year put 
upon her ought to have been diminished to the full extent of 
that equivalent. 

_ The gravest of all objections against her been sub- 
jected now to the Income Tax is, that she is but recovering 
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from a state of prostration, and that her slow returning strengt} 
ought rather to have been fostered than pressed upon so un- 
sparingly. When the urgencies of the famine season first really 
revealed to English statesmen Ireland’s internal weakness, no- 
thing was more justly deplored than the want of that useful class, 
the small dealers and petty traders, in vast districts of the South 
and West. The cost of relief, and the difficulties of adminis- 
tering it, in those extended and fearfully impoverished regions, 
were enormously increased by the absence of this humble, but 
most valuable body of industrious dealers. Now, the certain 
and inevitable operation of an Income Tax, will be to diminish 
and cripple that class, when the directest interest of English as 
well as of Irish tax-payers, is, that it should rather be encon- 
raged and stimulated, than depressed and ruined. 

The objections on the score of the vexatious and harassing 
nature of an Income Tax, its inquisitions and waste of proceeds 
and of its victim’s precious time, together with those on the 
score of the perjuries, and other gross immoralities and frauds, 
to which it has Neen found to give rise, are common to both 
countries, and can be noted in the discussions of our separate 
ease only in so far as they supplied an additional reason for 
more caution, and more waretel weighing of the justice on other 
grounds, of imposing such a tax upon so necessitous a people 
as the Insh. 

The Spirit duty increase has the damning fact against: it, 
that Sir Robert Peel’s similar attempt, in 1842, was found to be 
productive only in occasioning a great increase of illicit distil- 
lation, with its fearful consequences of outrage and demorali- 
zation. 

As to the Soap, Assessed, and Posthorse Duties, remitted, 
this is of course a gain to England and Scotland, but inasmuch 
as those duties did not exist here, we have no share in the 
matter. “ But then,” the advocates of taxation for Ireland 
will say, “in that case it is evident that Ireland has been 
hitherto favored.” We shall have something to observe in es- 
pecial on this point presently: meantime we answer that the taxes 
in question now remitted, were but a small and very insignif- 
cant remnant of the separate taxation for which England, &¢- 
cording to the terms of the Act of Legislative Umion between 
her and Ireland, was bound to provide separately. 

This opens at last the general question of the fiseal arrange 
ments between the two countries: and as the knowledge © 
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these arrangements is indispensable for a right understanding 
of our subject, we proceed to afford as succinctly and as clearly 
as possible, a view of their nature and condition. 

For this purpose the readiest means may be, by giving an 
example to illustrate the respective positions and acts of the 
two countries in fiscal and financial matters, at and since the 
Union ; and proceed from that point to a plain recital of het 
facts of the subject in their due order. 

We will then, in the beginning, suppose that we have to 

ive a brief statement of financial arrangements between an 
Bnglish and Irish trading company; instead of between their 
respective countries. What then think our readers of the 
following abstract of the relations between two such com- 
nies ? 

At the period of their proposed junction, we will say that the 
English company owed £42,000, on which the paid £1,600 per 
annum interest ; and the Irish company was indebted £2,400, 
with £120 interest. The debts being so dissimilar, it was pro- 
vided that each should pay the interest of its own debt separately 
—that is to say, the English company paid £1,600 per annum— 
the Insh company £120. All other and future expenditure, 
whether for the ordinary outgoings, or for payment of debt there- 
after jointly contracted, was to be met by a joint contribution in 
the proportion of their respective amounts of capital. The En- 
glish company having secret influence among the directors of the 
Irish company, had this proportion estimated as 1 to 74, or 2 
to 15, whereas, in reality, the English capital was at least 12 
times that of the Irish. Nearly one-seventh, then, instead of 
one-twelfth, was thus imposed upon the latter company, as their 
proportion of contribution to the joint or common expenditure. 

Sixteen years afterwards this fact forces itself upon all_.that 
from the pressure of the unduly high proportion of one-ninth, 
the Irish company has increased its debt more than 300 per 
cent, while the debt of the English company increased only 
70 per cent. What is the obvious remedy? Wither to dis- 
solve the partnership, or to lessen the rate of contribution from 
the weaker‘party. What is the plan.actually adopted? The 
English company having, ever since the former arrangement, 
obtained the supreme direction of the partnership, puts an end, 
indeed, to the existing proportionate rates of contribution, but 
takes, absolutely and entirely, the whole control of the affairs 
of both companies into its own hands; thenceforth extracts 
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from the property and resources of the Inish company, every 
possible penny beyond that which barely enables the latter to 
exist. | 

The infliction of the Income Tax upon us would be repre- 
sented in the instance of the supposed companies, by a new 
extortion practised upon the weaker by the stronger, under 
cover of the unjust arrangement last noted. The English com- 
pany, not having acted up to the provision of the original com- 
pact for separate payment of its own sole and still excessive 
debt, unjustly endeavours to supply for its own default by 
increasing the charges of the Insh. 

Such is, in brief, the state of things that has occurred be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland. Perhaps, we should not 
neglect to add one qualification, viz., that in the case of trading 
companies, the aggrieved and oppressed party might have re- 
course to Chancery, to restrain the usurped power and grasping 
propensities of the stronger party ; or to dissolve the junction 
altogether, upon equitable terms. No such remedy, however, 
remains to Ireland. Ske hasno human court to which she can 
appeal. Her people are too weakened and scattered, her repre- 
sentatives are too fewand too divided,—and from thecircumstan- 
ces of their inevitable absence from the country, and contact with 
English prejudices, and (shall we not write it) English seduc- 
tions, must ever, under the present system, continue too divided 
to secure adequate redress for her from the Imperial Parliament. 
She has but the hope that Providence, which works out ends 
of good in its own inscrutable ways, and in its own good time, 
will, at length, see fit to remove its chastening hand, and up- 
raise a fallen people, and give success to their efforts to secure 
prosperity for their regenerated native land. 

In proclaiming, however, our conviction that justice in fiscal 
matters is little likely to be done to Ireland by the Imperial 
Parliament, we do not deny a just credit to the good 
intentions and speeches of several English members. We 
write good intentions and speeches, because there were several 
good English votes given during the Budget debate, without 
speeches to tell the faith that was in the parties giving them. 
And, on the other hand, there were, of the five or six excellent 
speeches made by English members, against the new taxation 
for Ireland, two or three which were currently, but, we would 
hope, unwarrantably, attributed to other motives than any great 
zeal for Treland’s immunity. Content to accept vote and 
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speech, either or both, without examination of motives, we will 
now call attention to a few expressions of English members, 
fully supporting the views taken in Ireland of that portion of 
the Budget which has been directed against her.— 


«Sir FITZROY KELLY opposed the resolutions, because they 
formed part of a scheme of taxation pregnant with an enlarged and 
intolerable burden upon the already oppressed landed interest ; be- 
cause the income tax was, without justification or political necessity, 
extended to Ireland in time of peace, and with a financial surplus 
in hand; because, without any ground, it was proposed to continue 
the income tax unmitigated and unchanged ; and because—and this 
was his main objection—the resolutions sought to perpetuate the 
injustice and inequality which had brought discredit on the legis- 
lature, and under which so many persons suffered severely. It was 
a remarkable feature in the budget, that the whole of the reductions, 
amounting to something like 2,500,000/., were to be made up by new 
taxes upon the owners of land and upon the people of Ireland. 
(Hear, vali He thought it was not without reason that honour- 
able members more immediately connected with that country com- 
sere of the course which had been adopted by the government. 

ehad not heard it suggested why at this particular time a tax, 
possessing such odious inequalities, should for the first time, without 
any proper machine for levying it, be imposed upon Ireland. (Hear, 
hear.) When in 1798, and again in 1803, the tax was imposed—at a 
time when the nation was engaged in the most extensive and terrible 
conflict in the history of the world, and when no man could foresee 
the end or the consequences of the war, Ireland was spared. In 1806, 
when the prospects of the country had become still more dark and 
threatening—when the victory of Austerlitz had laid all Europe 
prostrate at the feet of Napoleon—at that time, when the income 
tax was increasing from six and a half to ten per cent., no statesman 
thought of extending the tax to Ireland. The tax was continued 
until the termination of the war, when it ceased for many years. He 
now came to the year 1842, when Sir Robert Peel proposed the 
re-imposition of the tax. At that time there was a deficit in the 
Exchequer, the result of repeated deficiencies during a series of 
years, amounting to no less than 10,000,000/., the deficiency in the 
year next preceding that in which Sir Robert Peel made his pro- 
position being rather more than 2,000,000/. With that great exi- 
gency on the one side, and with a view of effecting a vast improve- 
ment in the financial and commercial policy of the pope Sir 
Robert Peel proposed the income tax. But at that time, as during 
the time of war, Sir Robert Peel never suggested the extension of 
the tax to Ireland. (Hear.) After an experience of the operation 
ofthe tax for eleven years, the government, admitting its inequality, 
and with a surplus in the Exchequr, proposed not only to continue 
it, but to extend its operation to Ireland, and that without any 
inquiry to ascertain the ability of that country to bear it. (Hear, 
hear.) Looking to the condition of Ireland—!ooking to the fact 
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that the land of Ireland was groaning under its local burthens—he 
did hope that some gentleman more immediately connected with 
that country would move for a committee to enquire into and report 
upon the capability of Ireland to bear this tax. (Cheers.)*” 


In the same debate Mr. Disraeli, who had, as our readers 
are of course aware, himself filled the office of Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, under the preceding Ministry, expressed him- 
self as follows :— 


‘* Four months ago I had to consider, in the responsible situation 
in which I was then placed, the extension of the income tax to 
Ireland, and, after a mature consideration of the subject, we 
unanimously came to the conclusion that it would be unwise and 
inexpedient to extend it to Ireland. We not only thought it unwise 
to extend it to Ireland at the present moment, but for the conside- 
rable period which we proposed to parliament to entrust us with this 
tax we had no immediate intention of cmngne, our policy in this 
respect. It was our opinion for reasons which I need not give, but 
it was arrived at after ample and anxious consideration by the late 
government, that it was quite out ofthe question to extend the in- 
come tax to Ireland. Sir, I am prepared to support the same policy 
now that I advocated on the other side of the table. (Hear.) It is 
not true that I was not prepared to make a proposition upon the 
Consolidated Annuities. I say that these two subjects ought not 
to be mixed up with each other, and that they have no necessary 
connection. On the contrary, I said that I would take the earliest 
day to submit aresolution to the house on the Consolidated Annuities. 
I said that, after I stated that the government did not intend to ex- 
tend the income tax to Ireland. (iear.) The proposal I was pre- 
pared to bring forward with regard to the Consolidated Annuities 
was certainly not that which the right hon. gentleman has made, 
but it was one founded upon equity, which would, I think, have 
given complete satisfaction to all those who were interested in the 
affair. . . * * e * 

on ' % And now what is the fate of Ire- 
land? Sir Robert Peel did not propose an income tax for Ireland, 
though he proposed one for England. Sir Robert Peel — 
that there were constitutional and local grounds which should forbid 
him, even if he wished it, to apply the income tax to Ireland ; but 
he said, ‘I must have some substitute, and that substitute shall be 
a duty on spirits. The Irish shall havea duty on spirits inste 
of the income tax,’ just as the English were to have, if the policy 
of the noble lord had prevailed, a legacy duty instead of an income 
tax; but now England had got the legacy duty as well as the income 
tax; and Ireland is to have the spirit duty and the income 
too. (Cheers.)” 


* Speech in Debate of May 20th, 1853, on the Budget. 
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A very important declaration of opinion, to the same general 
effect, was also made by Sir Francis Baring—himself a former 
Whig Chancellor of the Exchequer, and still a supporter and 
ally of the Whig Ministry. He said that, — 


« Having, on previous occasions, had to express his discomfort at 
the large amount of income that hung on the income tax, he felt great 
satisfaction that the government had decided that it ought not to be 

rmanent in times of peace. A heavy direct tax in peace was very 

ificult to keep, and the best condition of a tax was that it could be 
kept. He was well aware of the difficulties connected with the re- 
modelling the tax, and was prepared to vote for its continuance on 
the condition of its ultimate abolition. As regarded the guarantee 
for that abolition, no absolute pledge could be given, but the minis- 
ters in 1860, would find it difficult to persuade the country that its 
re-imposition would not be a breach of faith, and he expressed his 
opinion that, with the means which had been proposed, the abolition 
at that time would be practicable.” 


He did not assent to all the details of the scheme, and was op- 
sed to extending the Income Tax to parties who had not 
hitherto paid it. Was it wise to place a tax, admitted to have 
a demoralizing influence upon the higher classes of tradesmen, 
upon the lower? He objected also to the extension of this 
tax to Ireland. If they thought Ireland should be further 


taxed, they would have acted more wisely 


“If they had followed the course adopted by Sir R. Peel, to lay 
on some other than an income tax (cheers). The income tax had ne- 
ver touched Ireland. It had never undergone the demoralising ef- 
fects of that tax, which, no doubt, had been exerted upon the traders 
of England (hear, hear). Look at the machinery they would have 
to create. He thought it would be infinitely better to meet the ques- 
tion in some other way than to impose an income tax. The right 
hon, gentlemen had urged as the ground why Ireland should pay, 
that the two taxes imposed by Sir Robert vw fr an equivalent had 
been repealed. But the right hon. gentleman had put on two-thirds 
of the spirit duties again—one of the taxes which Sir Robert Peel 
considered an equivalent to the income tax. It was said that the 
stamp duties also had been taken off; but that could not be consi- 
dered a special boon to Ireland, as it was taken off the whole of the 
United Kingdom. What was the compensation which the right hon. 
gentleman was about to offer to Ireland—the abandonment of the 
consolidated annuities. He was bound to say that he could not 
consider the abandonment of the consolidated annuities as a gift 
to Ireland, or any compensation to Ireland, after the evidence that 
had been given on that grant before the select committee, and 
he maintained that was a reduction they were entitled to, without 
having an equivalent tax imposed. he legacy duty on land 
was placed on Ireland as well as on England, and, therefore, it 
might be struck out. In the same manner the tea duties, which, 
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however, gave England a greater benefit than Ireland. The 
income tax and the spirit duty conjoined gave a total of £668,000 
per year; while the remission or the consolidated annuities was 
only £245,000. This left a balance of £423,000 of new taxes 
assessed upon Ireland. But what were the old taxes remitted 
and: the new taxes imposed upon Great Britain? The first was the 
remission of the soap tax, amounting to £1,126,000; then followed 
the assessed taxes, amounting to £290,000; and next the post-horses 
duty, amounting to £27,000—in all £1,443,000. ‘The new taxes 
imposed, however, were only £403,000, giving a benefit to Great 
Britain of £1,040,000 ; while Ireland was called upon to pay 
£423,000 additional or new taxes. The relief to Ireland was the 
interest on the consolidated annuities, £245,000, but the spirit duty 
was £198,000 ; so that in point of fact the peculiar relief to Ireland 
at the end of 1860 would be only £47,000 a year. Whilst Eng. 
land, on the contrary, when the scheme of the right hon. gentleman 
would be completed, in the same year would gain a remission of 
£6,993,000, including the income tax, minus the Scotch spirit duty, 
in all a relief to the extent of £6,715,000. He (Sir F. B.) should 
not be astonished if the right honourable gentleman was able to re- 
duce the Irish consolidated annuities without imposing an Irish in- 
come tax, and at all events he hoped he would reconsider his de- 
cision, and not extend that tax to Ireland.” 


To these testimonies in support of our case, we shall, for 
the present, only add that of another member of the Derby 
Administration—Mr. Henley, member for Oxford County, and 
late Secretary of State for the Home Department. In refe- 
rence to the Budget he— 

« Asked was Ireland now in a better position than she was in 1842, 
to bear the £460,000 income tax, and a further sum for spirit duties ? 
(Hear) In addition to the income tax, she would have to pay 
£350,000 for succession.duty, and the proposition, therefore, wit 
regard to that country he could not admit to be just. (Hear, hear.) 
He not only thought it a bad bargain for Ireland, but an unjust one. 
He had always been disposed to deal out equal justice to England, 
Ireland, and Scotland ; but equal taxation did not mean the same 
amount of taxation. (Hear.) Jn 1800 the two countries started from 
a particular point of view, which ought to be steadily regarded. The 
present tax certainly did not keep up the distinction. He disapproved 
of the injustice of saddling Ireland with the tax. (Hear, hear.) It 
was not wise to set up a machinery in that country for seven years, 
even though it was intended to get rid of the tax at the close of that 
period. (Hear, hear.)” 

The “ particular point of view,” from which, according to 
Mr. Henley’s well-founded remark, “ the two countries started 
in 1800, and which ought to be steadily regarded,” it 1s now 
incumbent upon us to place before our readers. 

By the Act of Legislative Union Treland was protected from 
ANY liability on account of the then previously contracted 
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National Debt of Great Britain ; and a/so protected from the 
raising of her taxation to the high standard then existing in 
Great Britain, until the occurrence of two out of the follow- 
ing three contingencies. 

Firsi—In the case that the respective National Debts of the 
two kingdoms should both be fully paid off and discharged. 
This was a case at, if not beyond, the extremest boundaries of 
probability, or possibility, and, indeed, was never seriously con- 
templated at all—being merely, and only, a claptrap. The 
other two contingencies involved the real matters for consider- 


ation. 

These were so connected with each other that, perhaps, they 
should rather be described as two divisions of the same con- 
tingency, than as separate and distinct. At all events they 
were not independent, or alternative in their conditions, but, 
in legal phraseology, cwmulative—that is to say, the one was 
additional upon the other, and equally necessary as the other, to 
give any force at all to the provision of the Act of Union that 
contained them. 

It may be well to insert here that part of the Act of Union 
which embodies these contingencies. ‘The reader will thus be 
enabled to judge for himself whether we are over-stating, or, 
in any way, mzs-stating, the provisions in question. 


Sections 7 and 8 of the 8th Article of the Act of Legislative 
Union between Great Britain and Ireland. 

“That if at any future day, the separate debt of each country res- In what cases 
pectively shall have been liquidated, or if the values of their respec- ae ogy 
tive debts (estimated according to the amount of the interest and may declare 
annuities attending the same, and of the sinking fund applicable to oth 
the reduction thereof, and to the period within which the whole shall be de- 
capital of such debt shall appear to beredeemable by such sinking fund) frayed by 
shall be to each other in the same proportion with the respective con- On same arti- 
tributions of each country reepactiail or if the amount by which the cles, subject 
value of the larger of such debts shall vary from such proportion pl sag 
shall not exceed one-hundredth part of the said value, and if it shall in Ireland 
appear to the Parliament of the United Kingdom that the respective 4 Scotland. 
circumstances of the two countries will thenceforth admit of their 
contributing indiscriminately, by equal taxes imposed on the same 
articles in each, to the future expenditure of the United Kingdom, 
it shall be competent to the Parliament of the United Kingdom to 
declare that all future expense thenceforth to be incurred, together 
with the interest and charges of all joint debts contracted previous 
to such declaration, shall be so defrayed serena we by equal 
taxes imposed on the same articles in each country, and thenceforth, 
from time to time, as circumstances may require, to oy and apply 
vo 
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such taxes accordingly, subject only to such particular exemptions 0 

sdeaboahe mts in Treland, and in that part of Great Britain called Seot. 

land, as circumstances may ys fey from time to time to demand. 
«That from the period of suth declaration, it shall no longer be 


, of necessary to reculate the contribution of the two conntries towards th: 
Hon, future expenditure of the United Kingdom according to any specifi 


proportion, or according to any of the rules herein before prescribed ; 


- provided nevertheless, that the interest or charges which may remain 
4 on account of any part of the separate debt with which either country 


shall be chargeable, and which shall not be liquidated or consolidated 
raportionabls as above, shall, until extinguished, continue to b 
defrayed by separate taxes in each country.” 


It will now be seen that (passing the, what we may as well 
at once call, very impossible case, of the liquidation and final 
discharge of the two National Debts) Ireland was to be cuarded 
from any liability to the English ante-rnion Debt, and from 
having her taxation increased, until the then (A.D, 1800 
enormous disproportion between her Debt and that of Great 
Brita, should, some how or other, be reduced, until they cam 
to bear to each other the proportion of fio parts to fifteen,— 
that being the (x rongfully) assumed proportion, as we shal 
presen itly see, of their respective fiscal abilities—or, m common 
English, their abilities respectively of bearing taxation. And 
that not even the boon rence of this proportion was fo justaf Ire- 
land’s being ig ee cted to EH Ingland’s ante-nnion load of debt and 
the conseqnent increase of taxation ; but that there also should 
be a distinct recognition, and declaration by Parliament, that 
the circumstances of the two countries wonld thenceforth ad- 
mit of their cont ributing indiscriminately, by equal taxes, t 
the future expenditure of the United Kingdom. 

Now, the required pornt of f reduction of the enormous dis 
roportion of the two Debts at the time of the Legislativ 
t} nion, was certainly attained in 1816, when the proportion 0! 
two to fifteen was, indeed, arrived at, but so/e/y by the tnereas 
—the enormous inerease—of the Trish debt, and hy no decreas 
nt all of the British debt. Yet Lord Castlereagh—the prim 
mover and advocate of the Union in 1799 and 1800—had as- 
sured the Irish House of Commons, that the reduction ad 
disproportion should be by the decrease of English h debt, « 


the ultimate case, part) by its decrease, and partly by any ™ 
crease that might chance to occur in the Irish debt. ‘Un 
doubtedly he took care that no such specific limitation of th 


manner in which the two debts were to have their relative . 
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proportions altered, should be set down and fixed in terms. in 
the Act of Umion ; and so far he could plead in 1816, that that 
occurrence was legitimately enough brought about by the sole 
increase of Trish debt Stall, there was a breach of faith, * and 
the matter was rendered infinitely worse, by the direct, open, 
and undeniable vio/ation of the terms of the 7th article of 
Union, (7th section, as already quoted) in the declaration by 
the British Parliament in 1816, (and the enactment founded 
upon that declaration) that the ease provided for by the Act of 

Jnion for consolidation of the Debts, Uxchequers, &c., of the 
two countries, had arrived ; when the ministry themselves, and 
all who took part in the debates of 1816, proclaimed and de- 
clared in the strongest language, and the most re terms, 
the poverty and approaching msolvency of Ireland ! 

If she then were in the state of poverty and a aidiie 
insolvency, which they thus declared and confessed, how was 
it possible, consistently with common justice, or common rea- 
son, that they should declare the time to have arrived whea— 
according to the words of the Act of Umon—*“ the respective 
circumstances of the two countnes would thenceforth admit of 
their contributing indiscriminately, by equal taxes” ? 

That 1s to say—th: at they themselves having recognized and 
admitted, even on the face of the Act of Union, in 1800, that 
Ireland was then foo poor to bear equal taxation ‘with England, 
or any higher relative proportion than as two to fifteen, they 
should, in 1816, when confessing that she was much worse off 
in pecuniary circumstances, abrogate the protecting clauses of 
the Act of Union in her regard ; and subject her thenceforward 
to be taxed and taxed again, at the will and pleasure of the 
Ministers of the day, to an amount great as that of rich 
England herself ! 

Plainly, the 7th article of Union was grossly violated in this 
respeci. 


tet tom > ae 





* Lord Castlereagh’s words were: ‘‘ Before this” (i.e. the assimilation 
of the Taxes and consolidation of the Debts of the two Countries) ‘ can 
take place, the Taxes of Great Britain must be reduced by the amount 
of ten millions a year. .....It may however, happen, that if war should 
continue, and Ireland find her supplies, while England raises a great 
part of hers within the year, and mortgages her Income Tax to their 
rapid reduction in time of peace, that the proportion of the debt of 

nd may rise.’’-—See Speech of Lord Castlereagh, 15th March, 1800, 
in the Irish House of Commons. Printed by Rea, 57, Exchequer-st. 
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We have, in the provisions of that article, “the particula: 
point of view” which Mr. Henley, in the extract we have given 
some pages back, from his speech of the 20th of May in th 
present year, upon the Budget, most justly said ** onglit to bi 
steadily regarded, and the distinction it involved kept up. 
Chat point of view was noé “most s steadily regarded” in S16. 
ror regarded at all ; -and ** the distinction” in question, (namely 
the exemption of Ireland from equal taxes until! the oeccurrenc: 
of the contingencies before alluded to) his never been ob 
erved, at least in anything like its integrity, since 1816 

That “distinction” was, however, in so slink 
regarded until this last Session and this last Budget, : and 1 Is 
to its final abandonment and abrogation by Mr. G ladst uit 
fiscal scheme of this vear, that Mr. Henley more especially al 
Indes. The distrnet ion a kept up, Tro by reason of any lati 
remorse on thi pari of e Butich | egislatur —remorse for ts 
nneonstitutional and most unjustifiable violation im IS16, « 
the 7th article of the Legislative Union. Tt was simply t 


some degree “ i up’ to the present year, ) the fred and 
é ‘ . 
med emnosstinlity of wereasinge the taxation ‘or, more pro 
perly, the prodmct of taration—in Treland beyond a certam 
point. — in HMnyland, and the hand-to-month necessi 
* . . o , 
ties of a new Ministry, composed of men who had nevei 


come tos abies r hefore. Arr ly ho h: V1 lopp: \ition -¢ combination. evel 
more strange than their own, to encounter and repe I, hay 
lriven Mr. Gladstone and his associates into the tempting, but 
} 


ehan 


and rock invested waters upon which they have entere 
In essaying to tax Treland ; and they will ere long find then 
selye s high and dry if they persevere, ‘and do not, in the ver 
next session, retrace their course, and repair the gross injustic 
whichthey have, foratemporary purpose, unscrupulous! vintlicted 

How Lord Castlereagh—the framer, as we have before 
served, and as, of course, is generally known—of the Act 0! 
Union—looked on matters in 1800, or (again to quot 
Mr. Henlev) what was Ais “ point of view,” can be eathered 
from the provisions of that Act; but more fulls and clear! 
at least to the general reader, from his own words, quote 
from an authentic, and, indeed, authorized, version of hs 
speech in the vear 1800 


Oh). 


*Pubdlished by J. Rea, 57, Exchequer-st., Dublin—as quoted int 
nreceding note 
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“In respect to past expenses, Treland was to have no concern 
whatever with the debt of Great Britain ; but the two countries wer: 
to unite as to future expenses, or a strict measure of relative ability. 
He should have considered it a most valuable circumstance in this 
arrangement, if the countries could have been so complete ‘ly incorpo- 

rated as not to have had distinct revenues—a part of the system of 
the Scotch Union, which had been felt to be of such importance, that 
a great effort was made to equalize the cireumstances of the two 
countries for that purpose.—England had a large debt—Scotland 
had none charged upon her revenues.—an accurate calculation was 
made of the sum to be paid to Scotland, to justify her in accepting 
her share of the debt, and the sum was paid accordingly by England. 
The taxation of the two countries was accordingly fixed at the same 
scale, except in the article of land tax, which was fixed at a different 
ratio, because the land tax in England was imposed so unequally, 
that had Scotland paid in the same rate as the nominal land tax of 
England, she would really have been taxed much higher than her just 
proportion. He mentioned this to shew the pains taken to incorpo- 
rate the two countries : and lamented that the two circumstances of 
Great Britain and lreland did not at present enable the measure of 
identity to be pursued with equal strictness............e0+.-Such, how- 
ever, was the disproportion of the debts of the two kingdoms, that a 
common system was then impossible—nor could any system of equi- 
ralent, asin the case of Scotland, be applied for equalizing their 
contributions. It was therefore necessary that the debts of the two 
kingdoms should be kept distinct ; and that, of course, their taxation 
should be separate and proportionate,” 


Referring to the supposed case of a junction-agreement. be- 
tween two trading companies, which we have given as an illus- 
trative instance, it will be seen to be a perfec tly parallel case 
to that of the legislative union “ éreaty,”’ as it was called, 
between Great Britain and Ireland. The 1 to 74 (or 2 to 15) 
proportion of joint coutribution, was thus laid down by Lord 
Castlereagh in the speech from which we have first quoted :— 


“In order to find the sum which Ireland should contribute to the 
imperial expenditure, let the relative commercial wealth of both 
countries, and the relative expenses of both in articles of luxury, be 
examined ; and if it be found that these two proportions very nearly 
co-incide, it ought to be fairly pronounced that the best means of judg- 
ing of the relative ability of the countries had been discovered. Tak- 
ing, then, the exports and unports for the last three years, those of 
Ire): and would be found to be £10,925,000, and of Britain, 
£73,961 ,000 ; that is, in the pr oportion of seven to one, 

s'T he next part of the proportion was to be found in excise d arti- 
cles of consumption ; suc f as ” ilt, beer, spirits, wine, tea, tobacco, 
The average of the S¢ for the last three years . has been—lIreland, 
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£5,954,000 ; Great Britain, £46,891 ,000 ; being in the proportion of 
74 to one. 

« These two proportions coming so close, he would take 74 to one, 
as the just ratio of the ability of Great Britain to that of Treland.” 


The appropriateness of the bases he had taken for this 
calculation was strongly contested at the time, as well as the 
relative amounts he deduced from them, for the respective 
proportions of contribution thereafter, on the part of Great 
Britain and of Ireland to their future common expenditure, 
It is unnecessary, (and indeed would be unsuited to our 
limits,) to delay upon the objections then made to his scheme, 
but we shall now proceed to quote the confessions of English 
Ministers themselves, that these proportions inflicted injury 
and injustice upon Ireland. 

The late Lord Fitzgerald and De Vesci, when Chancellor 
of the Exchequer for Ireland, in 1816, (up to which year there 
was a separate officer of that designation for either country, 

was the mouthpiece of Lord Castlereagh’s Government, 1 
proposing the measure of that year, whereby, the ¢ Consolidation 
of the Exchequers, Debts, &c. of both, was accomplished. In 
introducing the subject just mentioned, he himself de- 
nounced the injustice of the Union-rate of contribution 
ao upon Ireland—viz: that of 1 to 74, or 2 to 15, 
and proceeded to remark :—‘“ I hope it will not be said that 
Ireland throws a great burden on the empire to save herself. 
Oh, no! The necessity of reviewing the act of Union has 
been caused by the sacrifices she has made, doing her best 
to keep pace with you. You contracted with her for ai 
expenditure she could not meet. She had been led to hop 
that her —— would be less when united to you than 
before. She has absolutely paid more in Taxes since th 
Union than seventy-eight millions, being forty-seven mor 
than her revenue in the fifteen years on which her contribution 
was calculated.” 

The only mistake in the foregoing was in his saying that 
England a contracted with Treland, for an expenditure she 
eould not meet.” The expression should have been, that 
England, taking advantage of Ireland’s weakness after the 
insanity of the rebellion, and making use of the powerfu! 
engine of corruption, with the boroughmongering and dishonest 
Irish Legislature, “ imposed upon’? Ireland, that excessive rat 
of contribution. 
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In the preceding year, 1815, a Finance Committee had 
borne its indisputable “testimony—indisnutable not only from 
the figures it quoted from the public accounts, but from its 
being a reluctant testimony ; inasmuch as the facts it em- 
bodied bore against the main ‘object of the Committee’s consti- 
tution—(namely, to prepare the way for a Consolidation of Debts 
and Assimilation of Taxation,) to the evil operation of the 
unjust rate of contribution imposed upon Ireland at the 
Union. The report of the Committee in that year contained 
this striking paragraph :— 

“Your Committee cannot but remark, that for several 
years Ireland has advanced in permanent Taxation more 
rapidly then Great Britain herself, notwithstanding the im- 
mense exertions of the latter country, and including the 
extraordinary and war Taxes. The permanent revenue of 
Great Britain increased from 1801, when the amounts of both 
countries were first made to correspond, in the proportion of 
164 to 10,—the whole revenue of Britain (including war 
Taxes,) as 21} to 10, and the revenues of Ireland as 23 to 
10,” 

And on the oceasion of Lord, (then Mr.) Fitzgerald’s 
speech befure quoted, Mr. Leslie Foster, (the late Baron 
Foster of the Irish Bench,) a Member connected with Govern- 
ment, followed Mr. Fitzgerald in ascribing the bankrupt con- 
dition of Ireland to the oppressiveness of her rate of Taxation. 
He said. “The ‘Taxation of Ireland at the Union was 
£2,440,000. In 1810, it had risen to £4,280,000—in 1816, 
it was £5,760,000. In fact, Taxation in that country had 
been carried almost to its ne plus ultra” ! ! 

We shall on this point, make but one more quotation, 
and that from a diving financier, and former l'inance Minister ;— 
Mr. Goulburn, speaking in 1822, ona motion of the late Sir 
John Newport’ s, sald: “The Union Contribution of 2-17ths 
for Ireland, (i.e. 2 to 15, or 1 to 74) is naw allowed on all 
hands—to have been more than she was able to bear.” 

_ The rate of contribution being then “ a//owed on all hands,” 

as Mr Goulburn says, to have been unjust, what would have 
been the fair and proper remedy? In this case, as in the 
suppositious case of the two trading-companies before assumed, 
the natural answer must be—either dissolve the junction 
(Union,) or lessen the rate of contribution from the weaker 
party — Ireland. But what was the plan actualls adopted ! P 
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English Debt, contracted before the Union, 


had the people of Japan! ! 


filled, and we left without any further case. 


benefit upon the country. 
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The English Parliament (Company—see the case before put) 
having ever since the former arrangement obtained the supreme 
direction, put an end indeed to the then existing proportionate 
rates of contribution ; but taking absolutely and entirely the 
whole control of the affairs, (monetary as well as other,) of 
both countries into its own hands, thenceforth has extracted 
from the property and resources of Ireland every possible 


And the land of Ireland, the trade of Ireland, the industry 
and resources of Ireland of every description, are mortgage d 
indefinitively, to the security of more than 400 mil/ions of 


the 


meurring, or expenditure of which we had no more to do than 


This point of the injustice done us in 1816, by consolidating 
the Exchequers, Debts, &c., &c., of the two countries 
very keystone of our case. If that Consolidation were rightly 
and constitutionally effected in 1816, then we have no valid 

argument against subsequent Taxation. The Union 
pl: ainly and distinctly prescribed that we were to be subjected 
to equal Taxation with Great Britain when the disproportion 
of their previous debts should be reduced to a certain point, 
and when, in addition to the foregoing, the circumstances of 
the two countries should appear to warrant indiscriminate 
Taxation :—that is to say, when there should be something 
like an equality of wealth and resources between them. 

this been attained, the Union condition would have been 


is the 


Act 


Had 


ful- 


No doubt a point might still have been raised on the 
question, whether it were fair to make Ireland liable for any 
portion of the Ante-Union-Dedt of Great Britain ; and whether 
the Consolidation-measure ought not rather have been post- 
poned till the debts, as well as the economic circumstances of 
this country, should have nearer approached the desired 
equality. But ifthe Union could have been proved to have 
conferred such a vast benefit upon Ireland as to have increased 
her wealth so much in fifteen years, as to bring her on an 
equality with rich England, we could have maintaine ed no further 
protest against a measure, that had conferred so paramount 2 


4 But the reader has seen that the grand condition without 
q which there could be, (as there Aas been) no equity in subject- 
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ing us to English Taxation—the condition that we should 
have become equally able as England to bear that Taxation, 
had not been fulfilled. Nay, that on the contrary, we had 
grown poorer—on the confession and plain acknowledgment 
of the very ministerial advocates and proposers of the Consoli- 
dation-measure themselves—a confession supported and _veri- 
fied by the incontestable and irresistible fact, that we had run 
most enormously, and out of all proportion into debt ! ! 

The Consolidation-measure being therefore plainly and un- 
deniably an unconstitutional—(unconstitutional—as the Union- 
act was declared to be a solemn treaty between two nations, 
fixing irreversibly their future constitutional status respectively, 
save In such points as change was expressly and under certain 
specified and well defined conditions, provided for in the 
treaty itself)—KEngland ought to have paid yearly since 1816, 
by separate taxation, the annual interest of her Ante- Union-Debt, 
instead of having, in the thirty-seven years since 1816, extracted 
from Ireland every farthing that could be grasped, to be ap- 
plied in aid of her own payments towards that Ante-Union-Debt. 

A few figures are now required to complete the exposure 
of this injustice. 


The annualchargeofEnglishdebt contracted before 

the Union, was, in 1800, when that measure was 

passed ; , ‘ ; » £16,575,000 
And the annual charge of Insh Debt was . 1,100,000 





Excess of English charge » £15,475,000 

Both countries were to provide separately for these par- 
ticular charges ; and there is no doubt that Ireland, with the 
commonest justice extended to her, could have continued to de- 
fray her Ante-Union-Debt-charge and at the same time have 
paid a fair quota towards the Post-Union general or common 
expenditure. But we have seen that unfair means (the confess- 
edly unjust rate of contribution) were taken té swell her liabili- 
ties, so as to render her nearly bankrupt in 1816. The means 
being unfair, the enormous increase of her liabilities which they 
occasioned was of course also unfair (namely from one to four 
millions Debt-charge—that is to say three millions increase— 
300 per cent!!!) and that increase ought rightly to have been 
charged for the greater part against Great Britain, its occurrence 
been due to her having—in the before quoted words of one 
of her own Ministers in her own Parliament in 1816, “ con- 
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tracted with Ireland for an expenditure, (imposed upon Ireland 
an expenditure?) which she could not meet ; and to endeavor 
to keep pace with you, in which she has made such great 
sacrifices | ” 

The Consolidation Act being unjust, the provisions of the 
Union-Act ought still to have prevailed; and, had that been 
the case, England or Great Britain would have since 1816, as 
before that year, to provide separately for the £16,575,000 
Ante-Union Debt-charge before stated, and she therefore ought 
to have been under the infliction of separate taxes calculated 
to produce that amount. But what isthe fact? ver since 
1816, her successive financiers have been reducing, more and 
more, her separate payments—by now taking off portions of 
it without equivalent relief to Ireland, and again extending 
other portions of them to the latter country ; so as to compel 
her to assist in bearing the burden. The ultimate con- 
sequence is, that in no year since 1816, did England comply with 
the terms of the Union: for so early as the year 1817, she 
commenced the unfair process just described, relieving her- 
self from ¢wo millions of Malt Tux, independently of smaller 
matters, without any corresponding, or equivalent relief to 
Ireland. 

It would not be easy, even were it necessary for our subject, 
to set down with particularity and in detail, every step made 
in this process, or to calculate with any approach to exactness 
the actual amounts of Taxation, under their respective heads, 
that were paid by Great Britain separately, and by Taxation 
exclusively bearing upon her, from the year 1816. Such 
an attempt would only add enormously to the length of the 
present paper, and tend utterly to weary the reader, without 
J compensating utility whatever. A general idea upon the 
subject is all that will be found necessary to follow the thread 
of our argument; and those who wish to study the details 
can consult them in the Annual Finance Accounts. ‘There 
were Taxes of Excise which Ireland was not called upon 
to pay; as for instance, the Excise-duties on Hops, Bricks, 
Soap, Post-horse and Post-carriage duties and licences. ‘These 
produced, upon an ordinary average, about a million and a half 
in England and Scotland. With reference to the duty on 
Soap, a curious arrangement made it really a burthen upon 
Ireland, for a large portion of the amount. The manufacture 
of Soap in Ireland has, for a number of years, been nearly 
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altogether, if not altogether, extinct. Consequently this coun- 
try drew its supplies of that article from Great Britain, or 
indeed from England alone. The English manufacturer, when 
exporting his Soap to Ireland, obtained a drawback of the 
full amount of the Excise Duty paid by him on that quantity— 
but he charged, in the price he put upon it, that duty precisely 
as if it had never been remitted to him! 

English and Scotch Spirits were taxed much higher for in- 
land consumption, than Irish ; and the excess of duties paid 
thus, upon British Spirits was about two millions. But the 
English distillers had several advantages in detail, such as not 
being compelled to make a declaration—to which they were lim- 
ited—of the degree of strength up to which they meant to 
work—as was the case with the Irish distiller. Further, they 
were allowed to send their spirits into consumption, with, from six 
weeks to three months /aw, for paying up the duties, whilst 
eA Irish distiller should pay his duty before sending out one 

on. 

Under the head of Stamps, Great Britain paid on news- 
paper supplements, medicines, cards, dice, stage and hackney 
licences, &c. £560,000; and by higher rates than the Irish on 
other items of Stamp Duties, a further sum of nearly the 
same amount. By Jand and assessed Taxes she paid an 
average of about four millions seven-hundred thousand pounds : 
but Ireland had, in some small measure, a set off against the 
Land Tax, in the £70,000 or £80,000 a-year of “ Quit andCrown 
Rents,” which, as the fiscal ability of Ireland was rated by Sir 
Robert Peel, to be about one-ninth of that of England, would 
be equivalent to upwards of £700,000 of the Land Tax paid by 
the latter. 

All these sums together will be found to make up an 
amount of a little more than nine millions of separate Taxation 
paid by Great Britain upon the average of years from 1816 to 
1842, when the Income Tax was passed. ‘This general average 
was then a good deal disturbed in various ways. ‘The Income 
Tax added at once five millions anda half to her separate T'axa- 
tion. But on the other hand several duties of excise which 
she paid exclusively, were taken off; and the Irish Stam 
Duties were raised until they were nearly altogether assimilate 
to those of England. A Spirit Duty too—that is to say, an in- 
creased Spirit Duty, was put upon Ireland, and forthe time it con- 
tinued in force the latter’s disproportion of payments under that 
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head was of course diminished. In these ways, and by the opera. 
tion of thenew tanff, which, by neré easing inbothcountrie sthe con- 
sumption of certain foreign articles, Ireland’s share of which was 
imported through England and the duty paid upon them credit. 
ed to the English Revenue, (whereas, it ought rightly to hav 
been credited to Treland,) the read amount of English exclusive 
Taxation after 1842, was for some years altered to about eleven 
millions instead of the fourteen millions anda half, to which ; 
would have been brought up from its previous’ amount of ning 
millions, had the fiscal operations of 1842, been limited to thi 
imposition of the Income Tax. 

From that period to the present year, the changes, modifica. 
tions and repeals have all been of Taxes exclusively or main} 
paid by England. But ere we proc eed it is to be observed, that 
even had she paid annually ever since 1816 the sum of fourteen 
millions and a half, which we have now seen she has paid at ni 
time since that year—not even when the Income Tax was ex. 
clusively upon her—it still would be Zess than the amount 
which, according to the already quoted 7th article of Umion sh 
should have paid—the amount of her <Ante-Union Annual 
Debt-Charge, or, (in the figures we have given from the publi 
accounts,) £16,575,000 per annum ! 

Instead of having complied with the ordinances of the Aci 
of Union in this respect she paid from 1816 up to 1842, an 
average of at most not more than £9,250,000 ; and since 1542 
an average of not more than eleven millions. ‘In the first of 
these periods then, viz from 1816 to 1842, or 26 years, she 

ustly relieved herself of an annual charge of £7,825, 000, or 

ageregate of £190,000,000 in 26 years. And in the second 
period viz., eleven years from 1842 to 1858, she relieved her- 
self of an annual —— ol £5,500,000, 0 r £60,500,000— 
making, with the other aggregate sum, cei 250,000,000 
in the 36 vears since . 1816! I 

These 250,000,000 werethrown upon the gener: al Taxation 0! 
both countries, instead of having been, as the Act of Union en- 
joined, separately paid by Great Britain. Ireland was there- 
for compelled, in addition to her jus/ liabilities, to contribute 
by equal rates of T axation tothe payment of these 2 50,000,000, 
and, taking her fiscal ability as it was estimated by Sir Robe: 
Peel, in 1842, to have been about as one to nine, ‘compared t 
the fiseal ability of Great Britain, it remains evident that ¢ 
the extent of one-ninth of the 250,000,000 just referred 
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she has been defrauded in the 36 years last passed,——in money 
to an amount of £27,700,000 ; an amount greater than her 
annual revenue for six years ! 

We deliberately and confidently assert that there is no mis- 
statement or exaggeration in all this—at least in favor of 
Ireland’s case. We have waderstated—indeed a good deal 
understated—trather than overstated her ease. And we are 
prepared, should the facts becalledin question, to go over, 
statement by statement, and account by account, the public 
documents from which we have deduced these facts, and point 
out the page and the line. 

In the present year there is another, and in so far as any favor 
or fairness to Ireland is concerned, a final alteration. The 
Income ‘Tax 1s now at last put upon us, and there being several 
remissions of duties which exclusively bore upon Great Britain, 
and an increase to our spirit duties, the exaggerated amount of 
eleven millions which we set down as Great Britain’s exclusive 
Taxation (and which indeed was much reduced two or three 
sessions ago by the considerable changes and reductions then 
made in the Assessed Taxes) disappears in great part, leaving 
the Taxation of the two countries substantially the same. 

Thus we see that the Act of Union has been deliberately, 
and openly, and constantly violated in our regard, and to our 
pecumiary (as well as other) disadvantage, ever since it was pass- 
ed, and most notably so since 1816,—while the conditions, se- 
curities, and promises it held out to us, remain to this day dis- 
regarded, or broken, or unfulfilled ! 

The unscrupulous manner in which we have been treated in 
fiscal respects, being thus laid before the reader in its main 
points, it may be interesting to him to be shewn a little of its 
working in detail. The “ felonious intent” was evident from 
the first, and was carned out from the earliest. Even 
twelve months were not permitted to elapse—indeed scarcely 
half that space—from the passing of the Act of Union, when 
already the liabilities of Ireland were found to have been 
enormously swelled. This will be shewn by a comparison of 
the amounts of debt charged against her in the public accounts 
for the years 1800 and 1801 respectively. That for 1800 has 
been already quoted; yet we set it down here to facilitate 
the comparison ; and we give for each year the capital sum of 
the Debt, bothfunded and unfunded, as well as the com- 
bined Debt Charge on both heads :— 
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Total Debt of Ireland, Funded and Unfunded, 

A.D. 1800. . : ~ £23,100,784 
Total Debt Charge on same in 1800 , : l 029.2 97] 
Total Debt of Ireland, Funded and Unfunded, 

AD. 1801... . .~ 28,545,184 
Total Debt Charge on same in sol. ;, 1,250,000 


The enormous increase of seven millions of the capital of her 
Debi, and £220,000 interest in so brief a space as less than 
twelve months, was mainly owing to her being charged with 
the whole of the lavish and most profligate expenditure in 
bribery and corruption, for the purpose of carrying the Le- 
gislative Union—she was thus made to pay for her own degra- 
dation. 

We have already seen how monstrous was the increase of 
her annual debt-charge up to 1817. The capital of her debt, 
at the beginning of the latter year, had been run up from 
twenty-three millions in 1800, to nearly one hundred and 
thirteen millions in 1816-17! We have also noted and re- 
corded the confession of the Finance Committee of 1815 as 
to Ireland’s prodigious increase of taxation—that Committee 
declaring that since 1801 Ireland had “ increased in permanent 
taxation more rapidly than Great Britain herself, notwithstand- 
ing the immense exertions of the latter country and including 
the extraordinary and war-taxes” !’ We have further set down 
the expressions ‘to the same effect of the late Lord Fitzgerald 
and of Mr. Foster—the one a Minister, and the other closely 
bound up with the ministerial party. And to these we now 
add the strong and striking testimony of another British Min- 
ister at a much later period,—the late Lord Sydenham—when 
yet known as Mr. Poulett Thompson, and speaking in the 
House of Commons in the year 1830. He said :— 

“A case is established in the instance of Ireland, which 1s 
written in characters too legible not to serve as a guide to fu- 
ture financiers,—one which ought to bring shame on the me- 
mory of its authors. The revenue of Ireland in 1807 was 
£4,378,000. Between that year and the conclusion of the 

war, taxes were successively imposed, which, according to the 
calculations of Chancellors of the E xchequer, were to produce 
£3,400,000, or to augment the revenue to £7,700,000. The 
result was, that in 1821, when that sum—less about £4.00,000 
for taxes repealed—ought to have been paid into the Exchequer, 
the whole revenue of Ireland amounted to only £3,844,00", 
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being £533,000 less than in 1807, previous to one farthing 
of these additional taxes having been imposed. Here is an 
example to prove that an increase of taxation does not tend to 
produce a corresponding i increase of revenue, but, on the con- 
trary, an actual diminution,” 

There can be no doubt, whatever, of the fact, that every 
effort was made to screw up Irish taxation to the very highest 
pitch, and that the attempt was only abandoned on the occur- 
rence of such results as those described by Mr. Poulett Thomp- 
son—namely, the positive failure of the new exactions to 

roduce a return. On this score the assessed taxes, amongst 
others, had to be taken off Ireland finally in 1823, after a seven 
or eight years’ trial. The last receipt upon them was under 
£300, 000, and the expense of collection nearly half a mil- 
lion—whils| notices were served in increasing quantity each 
year, from parties who had hitherto paid these taxes upon their 
carriages, horses, number of servants, number of hearths and 
windows, &e. &c., that they wereabout to give up their carriages, 
sell the horses s, discharge the servants, block up hearths and 
window s, in order to relieve themselves from these rates. 

Such is the true history of the assessed taxes in Ireland ; 
both as to their imposition and their withdrawal. In ig- 
norance of such facts as these, and of others which we shall 
presently state, many Irishmen are disposed to underrate our 
case as against an increase of taxation ; and to sufler themselves 
and their country be overborne by the clamorous assertions of 
Englishmen—themselves either ignorant, or wilfully forgetful 
of the real state of things. 

Further we may observe upon the assessed taxes—Great 
Britain, when thus compelled by their sheer unproductiveness 
in Ireland, to repeal them here, took care to give herself relief 
“under the same heads to a much larger amount. We quote 
from a Parliamentary Return, Number 305, of 1842, Rae 
fo. with the view of ascertaining the real state of ‘the case 
u this regard, by one of the then Irish members, and with 
some difficulty lanhed by the Treasury of the day :— 


Assessed taxes, Lreland, reduced 1818, . £240,090 
Do. do. repealed 1816 to 1823, 296,000 





Total relief under these heads to Ireland, £536,090 
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Assessed taxes, Great Britain, reductions since 





S16, a + . - 7 £2,58 bOT4 
‘Total repeals of various kinds since 1823, » 2,594,688 
Total relief to Great Britain ; ~ £5,179,202 


These figures shew a relief nearly ten times greater than that 
vranted to Ireland ! | 

The perennial and enduring want of ability of Ireland to 
bear English taxation, can be established even without any of 
the details into which we have gone, by citing the naked fact 
deducible from the first two pages of the Annual Finance 
Accounts, where he who runs may read it, that the amount of 
her annual revenue has fluctuated only by a few hundred thou- 
sand pounds either way, throughout the last 30 or 35 years, 
rarely even approaching five millions, and being more com- 
monly under four and a-half. While, on the other hand, the 
revenue of England has steadily mounted up from under forty 
to nearly fifty-five millions ! 

And the degree to which Ireland has been deprived of the 
benefits of any surplus of her monies, after paying government 
expenses here, will be seen from the following account, taken 
from a Parliamentary paper moved for in 1847, and made up 
to the 23rd of February in that year. 

Remittances from the British Exchequer to the. Irish, and 
vice versa, from the period of the Union up to 1846 :— 
From the British Exchequer From Irish Exchequer 

to Ireland, £7,495,862. to Britain, £27,335,453. 

As a final quotation on this portion of our subject, demon- 

strative of the unfairness of our treatment, we subjoin here a 
brief statement (taken from a Parliamentary Paper, No. 652, of 
1845, continuing former returns of the same nature) to show 
the aggregate amounts of relief and of imposition of taxation, 
for Great Britain and Ireland respectively, since the Union. 


Taxes repealed or reduced —| Taxes imposed since 
since 1800. | 1800. 
Great Britain £47,114,574 } £37,000,000 
Ireland 2,664,090 | 5,560,000 


Excess of relief to Great Britain £10,114,574. 
Excess of taxes imposed on Ireland £2,895,910. 
The subsequent alterations in these respects since 1845 up 
to the present time, have tended to increase the unfair disparity 
. . . . e . . - 
of Irish relief ;—according to the admissions of Sir Charles 
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Wood, late Chancellor of the Exchequer, and several other 
English ministerialists themselves, and according to the plain 
facts, these changes are estimated to have given so much as two 
millions of additional relief to Great Britain, over and above 
taxes imposed, and also beyond the amount of relief extended to 
Ireland. And as out of the £5,400,000 of relief of taxation 
by this last Session’s Budget, Great Britain clearly acquires 
£3,500,000, over and above taxes imposed, while Ireland does 
not receive £300,000, or (including her relief since 1846) not 
at any rate more than half a million at the most—the proportion 
in he table of figures last given, must really stand, at present, 
much about as follows :— 


Taxes repealed or reduced since 1800. Taxes imposed. 
Great Britain £52,500,000 ai £4.0,500,000 
Ireland 3,160,000 _ 6,200,000 

Excess of “ Relief” over “ Imposition of taxes” for Great 
Britain. : ‘ ; ; P £12,000,000 

Excess of ‘ Jmposition of taxes” over “ Relief” of the same, 
Ireland ; ; : , £3,000,000 


Having reviewed the speeches and arguments of English 
members in our defence, it is in a manner incumbent upon us 
to cast a glance over the similarly directed efforts of our own 
representatives ; itis in fact but an act of simple justice towards 
those gentlemen, considering not only the ability they have 
shown, but the difficulties and many unpleasantnesses attending 
the part they were bound to adopt. It is true that they were a 
good deal better off in this respect than their Irish predecessors 
of former years, in such discussions, inasmuch as English mem- 
bers of weight and position, arid to whom the House was ac- 
customed to lend an ear, entered the lists for Ireland ; whereas, 
on former occasions, an Irishman attempting to speak for his 
country on fiscal matters, had not only no such assistance from 
Englishmen, but was, at best, but faintly supported by bis 
brother Irish members, and sometimes left altogether alone, to 
encounter the sneers, the contempt, the interruptions, and the 
utterly intolerant clamor of the overwhelming majority of the 
House. Still the task was a heavy one, and manfully dis- 
charged, and therefore honor to the men who shared in its 
difficulties and in its toils. 

Mr. Fagan, the member for Cork city, spoke first and as 
follows :— 
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“Cork, Limerick, Waterford, Drogheda, Kilkenny, and other 
cities and towns, had but a few hundreds to pay towards these Con. 
solidated Annuities ; the struggling tradesmen there would now have 
to pay thousands. (Hear, hear.) No doubt this country had de- 
rived immense advantages from the use of the Income Tax as an 
instrument of great commercial reform ; ¢ the — of industry’ 
had been set free, and the food of the people cheapened ; but had 
Ireland benefited in the same proportion, or any thing like it? The 
exports of manufactures from this country had risen since the In- 
come Tax was imposed from 47,000,000/. to 78,000,000/. ; but as 
for Ireland, her only great manufacture, the linen trade, had de- 
clined since 1846. (Hear.) The Taxes repealed by reason of the 
Income Tax amounted to 12,695,0531. ; and he calculated that out 
of that sum Ireland had only benefited to the amount of 400,000. a 
year. England, then, had gained an advantage over 12,000,000. 
a year, for which an Income Tax of 5,500,000/. had been imposed 
on her; and 180,000/. would be about the just imposition in propor- 
tion on Ireland for the advantage she had gained. The proposed 
increased duty of 8d. on Irish Whiskey, which would produce 
190,000/. a year, would be then, a sufficient imposition, if they thought 
one necessary on Ireland for the benefit that country had derived by 
the operation of the Income Tax. But if Ireland at present con- 
tributed beyond the proportion fixed by the principles of the Act 
of Union, which was a great and solemn treaty between the two 
nations, then she ought not to be called on for any additional con- 
tribution at all. By that treaty it was stipulated that Ireland should 
not pay a greater proportion to the general expenditure of the 
empire than her ability allowed, on a comparison between the Income 
of Ireland and that of England. _ Now, in 1849 the then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, upon the debate on the burthens on lands, dis- 
tinctly stated the income of England at 250,000,000/, and he be- 
ieeak that everybody would admit that the amount of the income of 
Ireland as compared with that of England was such as showed the 
power of Ireland to contribute to the Imperial Exchequer as | to 
124. Taking the income and the power of consumption together, 
the ability of Ireland to contribute as compared with that of England 
would be found to be as 1 to 12; and that, then, was the proportion 
they ought to call on Ireland to contribute according to the treaty 
of Union. Let them recollect it was not Ireland that was anxious 
for the Union, for every true-hearted and unbribed Irishman was 
against it; but according to the treaty of Union they ought not to 
charge Ireland a greater proportion than] to 12. The revenue 
receipts of the empire amounted to 52,000,000/., and he would take 
the expenditure at that sum, and then the proportions to be pal 

by the two countries, England and Ireland, should be 48,000 ,0001. 
and 4,000,000/. But the amount paid by Ireland for years had 
been 4,500,000/.; and even now, notwithstanding her misery; she 
paid not much less. Therefore, Ireland without the Income Tax 
already contributed her proportion. (Hear, hear.) Then there 
were besides covered and unacknowledged Taxes paid by Irelan ; 
such as the Taxes on tea and sugar, which, after being importe 
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into England and the duty paid in England, were sent to Ireland for 
consumption ; so that in reality the duty was paid by the Irish 
consumers. They amounted to over 1,000,000/. a year. He had 
therefore shown that, without the imposition of the Income Tax, 
which had been kept up for the purpose of carrying out for England 
anew commercial policy, Ireland paid her just proportion towards 
the expenditure of the country. (Hear, hear.) Again, with re- 

rd to local taxation, Ireland paid 5s. in pound, and England not 
more than 2s. 4d. ; and now, just as Ireland was recovering—if she 
could be said even yet to be recovering—from her calamities, would 
they seize upon the present moment to lay a new burthen on the 


people.” 

in this most creditable speech there appears to be one 
historical mistake—that of calling the Legislative Union a 

at and solemn treaty between the two nations. But it is 
evident from a subsequent passage, where Mr. Fagan reminded 
the House, of Ireland’s disinclination to the Union, and the 
opposition to it of every true-hearted and unbribed Irishman, 
who had the means and opportunity of showing hostility, that 
the expressions in question were only used by the speaker as 
we have used them more than once in this paper, namely, to 
strengthen the argument against the Income-Tax- Violation of 
the Union Act—by accepting the formal designation of that 
measure most in favor with the English supporters of it, when 
they, from time to time, seek to repel our accusations against 
iton the score of the violent and corrupt means employed to 
bring it about, and the shameful manner in which its provisions 
have been broken. , 

Mr. Fagan’s estimate of the unacknowledged, or “ un- 
credited Taxation” of Ireland—viz: first that portion of 
Taxation which is paid by Irishmen in the duties on foreign 
articles of commerce, imported to us through England, and 
charged with duty there ; second, the quit and crown-rents of 
Ireland, and one or two other lesser items—is too high, and 
should be reduced by probably one half. This, however, is a 
comparatively trifling error, especially where there is so much 
general accuracy. 

The next speech was that. of Mr. Maguire, M.P. for 
Dungarvan. After some allusions to preceding speeches from 
Mr. Hume, and from his financial double, Mr. William Williams, 
M.P. for Lambeth, Mr. Maguire said,— 


“The hon. member for Cork had proved that Ireland paid her 
full share of the imperial burthens, and he could show that Treland 
Was not in a situation at that moment to bear any addition to her 
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Taxation, and that it would be wise and prudent in the financial 
minister of England to reduce the burthens of that country instead 
of imposing further burthens upon her. It was said that Ireland 
contributed only 4,000,000/. to the imperial Taxation, but were there 
not many local burthens upon her ? fecha had, in 1851, paid in 
Poor Rates not less than 1,300,000/.; in county-cess nearly 
1,000,000/. ; in tithe charge 600,000/. ; or, including other burthens, 
which he would not enumerate, and those which had been mentioned 
by the hon. member for Lambeth, not less in the whole than 
7,000,0002. sterling. The rental of Ireland had been gradually 
falling off ; so that whereas, in 1842, that rental was 13,000,000. 
sterling, in 1852 it had fallen to between 10,000,0002. and 11,000,000), 
by reason of the misfortunes under which the country had been 
suffering. In this condition of things, which, instead of inviting op- 
— should have excited commiseration, the Chancellor of the 
ixchequer remitted with the one hand 409,000/. of annual payment 
to Ireland, but, with the other hand, he imposes upon her new Taxes 
to the extent of 916,000/., leaving a balance against Ireland of more 
than 500,0007. sterling. In 1842, Sir Robert Peel declared that 
mrtg | but the most absolute necessity could justify an Income Tax 
upon Ireland, relying, that in the event of any great national 
emergency, Ireland would contribute her fair share. On the same 
oceasion the noble member for London was equally decided in his 
opinion that Ireland ought not to be called upon to pay this Tax, 
any attempt to collect which in that country he ridiculed as not less 
futile than an attempt to Tax moonshine. Ireland, said the noble 
lord, in 1842, could not afford any additional Taxation ; if that were 
the case, how much more strongly was it the fact now, after Ireland 
had, in the course of the last ten’ years, undergone such heavy cala- 
mities. The member for Lambeth had referred to the repeal of the 
duty on glass as a boon to Ireland, but the imposition of the duty in 
1825, had effectually demolished the manufacture in that country. 
Let him state a few figures to show how her exports to England 
had fallen off:—In 1845, Ireland sent to England 93,000 quarters 0! 
wheat ; in 1851, these exports had fallen off to 44,000. In 1845, she 

sent 2,358,000 quarters of oats to England ; in 1851, only 1,141,000. 

Nay, more, Ireland, which had never before been an _ importing 

country, imported, in 1851, 1,600,000 quarters of grain, and, in 1852, 

2,500,000 quarters. Again, look at the falling off in the exports © 

swine from Ireland:—In 1847, 486,000 head, whereas, in 185], th 

exportation had fallen off to 186,000; so in sheep and lambs th 

exportation in the same years had fallen off from 324,000 to 151,00 

head. In 1847, Ireland built thirty-three ships, having a to 
tonnage of 3,000 ; in 1851, thirteen ships, with 900 tonnage. 1 
inhabited houses diminished 21 ‘per cent., the houses in progré® 
of erection 16 per cent. Was it a sign of prosperity that n0 les 
than 8,700,000/. worth of property had changed hands in 
Incumbered Estates Court, and that there were petitions in th! 
court at this moment representing property of the gross value © 
20,000,000/. or 25,000,000/.” 


None of the arguments contained in these two excellet! 
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speeches were met, either by anticipation on the part of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, when introducing his measure, 
or by any of the advocates of the Budget. The next Irish speech 
roved equally unanswerable—it was from the Hon. Senior 
Banker for Mayo County, George Henry Moore, Esq. 

After very ably disposing of the absurd, and really insulting, 
pretence, that the Income Tax would be only a brief and 
temporary infliction, he said :— 


“T undertake to show, first, that the budget before us will add 
350,000/ to the burthens of Ireland, and one way will be a loss to 
Ireland of little short of half a million of ‘money annually. I have 
not relied upon my own knowledge and judgment for the figures 
which I shall lay before the house. I have submitted them to the 
judgment of some of the most distinguished statistical and financial 
authorities ; they have borne the criticism of some very critical 
opponents, and { have every reason to believe them to be substan- 
tially correct. But, I wish to allude to a view of the question which 
the hon. member for Carlow expounded on Monday last. Admit, 
says the hon. member, that we are to pay a paltry 350,000/. of 
additional Taxation for seven years, that, multiplied by seven, gives 
less than two millions and a half; at the end of the seven years there 
will be an end of the Income Tax, and we shall have struck off 
4,000,000/. of Consolidated Annuities, leaving us a clear gainer of 
4 million and a half by the transaction, The fact is, that the extinc- 
tion of the Income Tax at any time, has nothing whatever to do with the 
question at issue. The question is one of the readjustment of the 
balance of Taxation between England and Ireland. If the Income 
Tax be extinguished at the end of seven years, it will doubtless be 
supplied with other Taxes applying to both countries alike. But 
even if it were not so, the alteration in the proportion of Taxation 
between the two countries would be still continued. (Hear, hear.) 
Whatever may become of the Income Tax, the loss to Ireland that 
that readjustment may involve will be permanent. I find that 
Ireland will gain, through remissions or reductions of Taxation— 
by the tea duty, 365,540/.; by apples, cheese, lemons, raisins, &c., 
5,000/.; by 133 other articles reduced, 3,5001; by 123 articles 
abolished, 2,650/.—amounting to 376,690/. To this must be added 
28,894/. on stamps ; and say, 4,000/. on colonial postage. This will 
make in all 409,584/. To this must be added the interest of the 
famine debts at 34 per cent., amounting to 154,703/. I say the 
interest of the famine debt, for, regarding this as a permanent 
alteration of the balance of Taxation, I must put down the sums that 
represent remissions permanently made, and not the equivalent 
annuities which of themselves extinguish the debt. (Hear, hear.) 
Adding this sum, therefore, I find that the remissions made to Ire- 
land amount to the sum total of 564,287/. The additions to the 
Taxation of Ireland are—Income Tax (nett) 451,182/.; spirits, 
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aware that the sum set down for legacy duty somewhat, indeed 
considerably, exceeds the sum calculated by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ; but it is calculated, as I believe, on a sound basis—as 
[ believe I could prove to the committee, but that I fear to Weary 
it with an unnecessary calculation—but even allowing for a trifling 
error in that part of the account, there would remain to the loss 
and debit, oe as I think, the wrong of Ireland, 350,000/. of annual 
Taxation under the provisions of the present budget. (Loud cries 
of * Hear, hear.’) To this must be added the loss to Ireland by 
the alteration of the butter duties, which, on the authority of m 
hon. friend the member for Cork and other good authorities that 
I have consulted, I cannot fix at less than 150,0002 I do not com. 
plain of this remission ; on the contrary, I think it is only carrying 
out the principles of a commercial policy which the country has 
deliberately adopted; but surely the circumstances of the loss sus- 
tained should be taken into consideration in Taxation added— 
(‘ Hear’ and cheers)—so that Ireland will lose altogether, as nearly 
as possible, half a million annually by the present proposition of her 
Majesty’s ministers.” 


The occasional discrepancies of calculation between the 
able and convincing speeches we have quoted, are but the 
natural incidents of an intricate subject, especially where, as 
in all matters of accounts between the two countries, the 
authorities at the other side rather endeavor to confuse than 
to clear the question. 

Next in order, though not on the same day, came Mr Butt, 
Q.C., M.P. for Youghal. He declared himself ready to consent 
to Ireland’s being taxed, if a fair Committee fully eaquired 
and deliberately decided that she ought to be so burthened.— 


‘«‘ He believed that no man would come out of that inquiry without 
being convinced that Ireland was overtaxed already. He did not 
sue for Ireland in forma pauperis, but if men in Ireland, with incomes 
of 1002. or 1502, were to * subjected to Income Tax, he for one 
believed that they would not object to the burthen, if they saw that 
it was to be made the means of affording relief to the poorer portion 
of their fellow-countrymen; but if it was to be imposed as an 
instrument of extorting from Ireland the means of relieving the 
‘Taxpayers of England, he was willing to incur the edium of resisting 
the measure. The plain truth should be told—that there was no 
man in Ireland the owner of an estate except the mortgagee or the 
landholder, who was not at this moment in the receipt of a reduced 
income as compared with his position ten years ago; and he asked 
was it fair to choose this as the period at which they would extend 
this Tax to such a class of struggling families, and compel them to 
expose their wounds and disclose their impoverished condition. 

« The right hon. gentleman calculated to raise from Irish Income 
Tax, 460,000/. a year. At 6d. in the pound it would require 
18,000,000/. of Irish income to make up that amount. But her rental 
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in good times was only 13,000,000¢. ; and the whole value now rated 
to the poor was 11 millions, of which a great proportion belonged to 
absentees ; who as such already paid the English Income Tax.” 


Mr. Butt verv carefully guarded his expression of readiness 
to see Ireland taxed in case of an imperial emergency, by re- 
quiring a previous Committee of Enquiry to ascertain whether 
she were not already paying more than her just proportion, as 
undoubtedly she has been. It is much to be wished that other 
Irish speakers, had, upon occasions of public meetings, and in 
former debates in Parliament, been equally cautious and guarded 
in their language. Unhappily, however, a kind of mania seemed 
to rage among our country gentlemen during the earlier days 
of the famine years, to make boast of a willingness to have an 
Income ‘l'ax imposed upon their country! What the necessity for 
this proclamation was, we never could discover; nor can we attri- 
bute it to any other cause, but an over-anxiety to be praised in 
England for their candor and fairness. ‘The consequence might 
have been easily foreseen ; and now we have it unmistakeably, 
in the Income Tax. England is never slow in taking a hint 
likely to turn to her own advantage, and here was not only a 
hint, but in fact a kind of invitation. And now that she has 
graciously accepted it, and done that for which so many of 
these gentlemen clamored, they do not seem to relish the result 
at all, although it was brought about by their own folly. 

Mr Conolly, M.P. for Donegal, who certainly was not one 
of these ill advised gentlemen, consistently opposed the Tax last 
May. [Ile said that its imposition 


“Upon Ireland was unjust, and denied the right of government 
to treat the Consolidated Annuities as a just debt. Statistics would 
show that that country already paid her full share of Taxation. The 
gross income of a Bee was calculated at 20,000,000/. a year, 
whereas the gross income of Great Britain, according to the autho- 
rity of an ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir C. Wood), was 
stated at 250,000,000/. He took that to be the proportion which 
the Taxation of Ireland ought to bear to that of Great Britain, or 
1 to 123. The gross revenue of the empire was 52,000,000/., of 
which Great Britain contributed 47,840,000/. and Ireland 4,160,000/. 
Now, the nett produce of the Irish revenue, on an average of ten 
years, from 1835 to 1844, was 4,164,000/., so that Ireland had been 
paying a small amount above her a ag in proportion to her gross 
annual income. (Hear, hear.) ere they now to set aside the 
principle of the treaty of Union, as enunciated by its authors, with- 
out any ground whatever, and impose a much heavier weight of 
Taxation in Ireland than that country could in justice be asked to 
bear? As to the remission of the Consolidated Annuities, he looked 
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upon that charge as a debt ungenerously thrown upon Ireland, re. 
sulting in the ruin ofthe landed gentry, and the demoralisation of 
the labouring classes. Where, he asked, was the justice of removing 
the debt from the shoulders of those who incurred it, and placing it 
on those who had not incurred it? According to the plan, the 
landlords of Limerick, Galway, and Clare, would gain at the expence 
of the hardworking population of the north and east. Had the same 
thing occurred, and the same compromise been proposed as to 
Scotch or English matters, the people of Scotland or England 
would have risen to a man against the attempt to bind them toa 
low and degrading bargain.” 


Neither to Mr. Connolly, nor to Mr. Butt was any answer 
attempted,—in fact the Ministry were too secure of support in 
this, or any other fiscal iniquity against Ireland, to trouble 
themselves with its defence. 

We regret that our limits have not only compelled us most 
reluctantly to abbreviate, or omit much valuable and indeed 
irrefragable argument in the speeches already given, but we are 
forced to shorten still more our notice of other equally honorable 
and powerful efforts. Mr. Serjeant Shee made a speech second 
to none, and brought out the leading points of our ill treatment 
in fiscal matters with a clearness and correctness that proved 
he had made himself master of the case of Ireland, in these 
most important and really patriotic questions. 

On the disputed point of the just proportions to be ob- 
served between the Taxation of Ireland .and. that of Great 
Britain, he well remarked,— 


“‘ The present Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed to reduce 
Taxation upon many articles of mere luxury, and then he did what 
all his predecessors had been ashamed to do—he threw the Income 
Tax upon Ireland. (Hear, hear.) Now, he would ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether he was quite sure, according to his 
own estimate of the ability of Ireland, that that country did not pay 
as much Taxation as she ought to pay? The Chancellor of the 
ag proposed to levy an Income Tax of 460,000/. upon Ire- 
land. The present amount of the Income Tax in Great Britain 
was 5,550,000/., to which the right honourable gentleman proposed 
to add 250,000/. by extending the Tax to incomes of 100/. a year. 
The total amount of Income Tax derived from Great Britain would, 
therefore, be 5,800,000/.; but the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
proposed, by extending the Tax to Ireland, to raise an addi- 
tional sum of 460,000/. He seemed, then, by that proposal, to 
estimate the relative abilities of the two countries in the proportion 
of 1 to 13. Now, the entire revenue of the two countries was 
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53,000,000/. of which Ireland contributed 4,000,000/. Deducting 
that amount, the revenue of Great Britain would be 49,000,000/, and 
one-thirteenth of that sum would be less than the 4,000,000/. now 
paid by the Irish people.” 


Another compulsory abbreviation which we make with the 
greatest regret, is that of the closely reasoned speech of Mr. 
Fitzstephen French, M.P. for Roscommon County, a gentleman 
thoroughly versed in these subjects, and always forward on 
such occasions to defend Ireland. Mr. French showed how 
Irish financiers in the last century managed so successfully the 
national resources as to pay off Irish Debt, a point to which we 
shall presently advert ; correcting one or two not very impor- 
tant inaccuracies in Mr. French’s statement. He then. point- 
edly proved how unjustly England has relieved herself from 
taxation, rightfully due from her, according to the terms of 
the Union, and continued thus,— 


“At the Union England led Ireland to suppose that her expenses 
would greatly diminish, as there was to be but one executive ; but 
the expenses, which were but 41,000,000/. in the fifteen years prece- 
ding the Union, were run up to 148,000,000/. in the next fifteen 
years. At the rate of expenditure incurred in Ireland while her 
affairs were under her own management, the increase of Irish revenue 
would have paid her current expenditure and the 28,000,000/. of 
debt. The hon. member had alluded to the proposed remission of 
the consolidated annuities; and (Mr. French) acknowledged the 
vital importance of that remission to certain districts. But in 
justice to other districts, and to his own constituents (and he believed 
that it was not anything like a fair price that was asked for the 
favour held out, but that the demand made upon Ireland was three 
times the amount of the boon offered,) he must resist this budget to 
the utmost (hear, from the opposition.) He protested against the 
two subjects of the Consolidated Annuities and the Income Tax being 
mixed up together ; each of them ought to stand upon its own merits 
and its own justice. If it was just and politic toimpose the Income 
Tax, let it be done, but not as an equivalent for remission of those 
demands. It was only saying, you would take a burden off one party 
and place it upon another (hear, hear).” 


A very effective speech was also made by Mr. J. D. Fitz- 
gerald, Q.C., the honorable member for Ennis borough—a 
gentleman who had already achieved in Parliament not a little 
of that credit which has so markedly attended his forensic 
efforts, and who has proved a most valuable addition to the 
body of Irishmembers. The merely fiscal part of the ques- 
tion having been already, and most completely, exhausted by 
the scarcely varied repetitions- ofthe same arguments and 
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figures of preceding pace Mr. Fitzgerald had only general 
points with which to deal and did so in his usual calm, effective 
manner. Other Irish speakers, like him deterred by the 
same consideration from going over again the beaten ground 
of fiscal arguments, we think it unnecessary to quote their 
speeches—besides—it is with the merely fiscal and financial 
points of the case of Ireland that we are here to deal. 

In the beginning of this paper we met, by anticipation, any 
charge of arguing too late against an injustice now perpetra- 
ted and established. We ventured to warn our readers, that 
although a so-called equality of taxation was, at length, im- 
posed upon Ireland, there was by no means any degree of 
certainty or security that taxation would stop there, and not 
be increased still further, if [reland were silently submissive. 
Once more re-iterating this warning, we now call attention to 
a matter that is certainly still in our hands to remedy, namely, 
the disproportionate expenditure of the public monies in Great 
Britain and Ireland respectively. 

In Great Britain the far larger amount of the whole sum 
raised by taxation in the three countries is expended ; she 
enjoying not only the benefit of having her own taxes spent at 
home, but whatever can possibly be gleaned from, or screwed 
out of, Ireland, after payment of the indispensable cost of her 
government. ‘This is a far more serious matter to us than at 
first sight it may appear. It affects us doubly :-——in depriv- 
ing us of what the people of every country paying tribute 
to its Government have a night, namely, that the money 
thus levied off its tax-payers should, as far as possible, be spent 
at home, and so return, in some measure and indirectiy, 
to the pockets of those who pay it. In Ireland, especially, 
afflicted as she is and has long been, by the perennial drain of 
absenteeism, it is too unjust that there should be an addition 
made to that drain, by what may with sufficient accuracy be 
called “ absentee taxes.” The second of the grievous injuries 
that this system inflicts upon us is, that from the continual 
reductions and contractions of the Public Offices. in Ireland, 
made with a view of economizing more and more the expen- 
diture here, several of these offices are fast becoming plainly 
inefficient for the satisfactory discharge of the particular services 
entrusted to them. Noamount of personal exertion, or ability, 
or both, on the part of the staff in several of them, can make 
up for the want of sufficient numbers to share the labor 
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according to the due requirements of an efficient discharge of 
duty. And the salaries given are miserably inadequate in 
many instances—inadequate to a degree that renders it in no 
way wonderful if the persons employed lose heart, and all 
stimulus to zealous exertion. 

No doubt it is of great importance, abstractedly speaking, 
that economy should be enforced and pushed as far as possible, 
in all the departments of the public service. But when that 
economy injures efficiency, and still more, when, as has most 
commonly happened, that economy is only apparent, while the 
loss of the expenditure is positive—as in the case of the “ con- 
solidation,” as it is called, of public offices, when the business 
of several of the latter is removed, either partly or wholly, to 
the head establishments in London, whereby Ireland loses a 
certain expenditure, but does not pay one fraction of a farthing 
the less in her revenue contributions—then it becomes a per- 
nicious and disastrous extravagance, and a heavy and ever in- 
creasing grievance to Ireland. 

No man who has had any experience—as which of us has 
not had it to some extent or other—of the delays, disappoint- 
ments, and annoyances to be encountered in matters under the 
jurisdiction of the Post Office authorities, the Board of Works, 
and other important Boards or Offices in Ireland, can fail to be 
struck with the evidences of the evils this system has inflicted 
upon us, and is still daily inflicting. 

We shall now give, from the Finance Accounts of the 
present year, 1853, (that is—the “financial year,” as it is 
called, namely, from the 5th April, 1852, to the 5th April, 
18538) the respective amounts of Public Expenditure, in Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

Premising that in the present year, no less a sum than twenty- 
eight millions of the produce of the united Revenue was spent 
upon the interest and management of the l’unded Debt, and the 
interest upon the Exchequer Bills, which constitute the unfund- 
ed, or floating, debt; and premising too that we zow in no 
respect refer to, or complain of, the manner, or mode, in 
which this vast sum of money was expended, we place the 
figures, showing the outlay, before the reader, and beg that 
he will observe, closely and carefully, the vast inequalities 


there made indisputably patent :— 
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Great Britain. Treland. 
Civil list, annuities, pensions, sala- 
ries, allowances, diplomatic sala- 
ries and pensions—courts of 
justice, and miscellaneouscharges 
on the consolidated fund : £2,100,000 £400,000 


Army and ordnance ; ; 8,510,000 1,000,000 
Navy . ' : 6,524,000 1,900 
Civil services chargeable on annual 

grants of Parliament 3,250,000 540,000 





220,484,000 £1,941,900 
These two sums, together with the expenses for the twelve- 
months ending fifth of April, 1853, of the Kaffir war, consti- 
tuted the whole expenditure of the empire, clear of the pay- 
ments on the Debt, and also of the six or seven millions of pub- 
lic money which does not find its way into the Exchequer at 
all, being expended under the heads of repayments, allowances, 
discounts, drawbacks, bounties in the nature of drawbacks, 
charges of collection, and what are called “ other payments” ; 
prominent among which, we may incidentally remark, there is 
a sum of £12,000 a year set down for expenses and grants to 
the Scotch fisheries, £17,000 to the Scotch clergy—likewise an 
annual payment—and £130,276 for “ civil expenses” in Scot- 
land. 


‘These payments on the Debt were as follow :— 


On Funded Debt. On Unfunded Debt. 
Great Britain £26,023,735 3 
Ireland 1,447,612 ; £403,652 


The proportion in which the £103,652, annual charge on 
“unfunded debt’ is shared between the two countries, cannot 
be estimated without a special return. ‘Taking it at the ex- 
cessive estimate of one quarter, Ireland’s share of the annual 
charge for twelve months ending April, 1858, on debt funded 
and unfunded, was ‘ ‘ , . £1,548,000 
Add to this her previously stated payments 

to the general expenditure. ; 1,941,900 





£3,489,900 

But her nett payments into the Exchequer, after all manner 
of deductions under the various heads we have given, when 
writing above of the six or seven millions paid out of the 
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united Revenue in its progress tothe Exchequer, was £3,816,357, 
which would leave a surplus over the expenditure, as also stated 
before, of £320,000, at the most unfavorable calculation. 
This sum of £320,000 ought, in aright state of things, to have 
been mainly spent zz Ireland; but owing to the Consolida- 
tion Act of 1816, England has had the power (and has used 
it) of transferring the sum in question to hes own coffers. 

Now, why should this be? If the money be wanted for 
imperial purposes, why should not such of those purposes as 
can equally well be subserved in Ireland as in Great Britain, 
be so dealt with? As a notable instance, why should England 
have the benefit of more than six and a half millions of expen- 
diture upon the navy of the empire, while Ireland does not get 
two thousand pounds of the amount? Why should not a di- 
vision of the fleet be stationed permanently upon the Irish 
coast P Why should not Cork have a dock-yard, and a large 
naval establishment? It is a far better harbor, and more 
suited for the purpose in itself and in its position than any of 
the English ports in which there are such establishments. 
Our minds would be much reconciled to the new taxation if 
we could hope that it would be spent amongst us. But what 
makes the grievance and the injustice of that new taxation still 
less tolerable is, that supposing the Minister to realize all that 
he hopes to screw from Ireland—supposing that he even suc- 
ceeded in doubling that amount, or that, by an additional 
miracle, the returns were to prove ¢reble what he expects, not 
one additional penny, over the present amount of public ex- 
penditure, would be given to us—not one farthing more would 
be spent here—but all—all must be carried off to the Exche- 
quer of England—and be there as much lost to us as if cast 
into the sea ! 

Here, then, is a matter to which our representatives might 
most legitimately apply themselves in the next session. Here is 
matter not like the Income Tax, past remedy, or at all events 
past remedy for some years to come. In the very next session, 
and, taking time by the forelock, at the very beginning of the 
next session, before the Public Accounts (for the current 
twelve months to April, or the “ financial year”) are made up, 
and the bases of the new Budget finally arranged, Irish Mem- 
bers, by rendering themselves thoroughly masters of the subject 
—no very difficult task—in the interim, might make a most 
important move for Ireland; and compel the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in very shame, to forego his projects of the fur- 
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ther centralization in London, of Government Offices and 
establishments, if not to restore to us some of those establish. 
ments of which—to the decided injury of the Public Service, 
as well as to that of the individual taxpayers in Ireland, we 
have already been deprived. 

Whenever this division of our case is mentioned in England, 
or to English ears, there is always an immediate outcry against 
entertaining it, and we are instantly reminded (in no very 
courteous terms generally) of the sums of money given “ by 
way of Grant or Loan” to us, through the beneticence and 
generosity of the British Parliament! If it were the case 
that any very great largess had been extended to us by that 
body, there would be nothing extraordinary in it, vaneiieias 
the depressed condition of our country, ever since she was 
taken under the fostering care of that Parliament. Besides, 
by the 9th Section of the 7th Article of the Act of Union, 
the British Parliament was positively Jound, to make consi- 
derable advances to Ireland. The words of the Section are :— 
“That a sum not less than the sum which has been granted by 
the Parliament of Ireland, on the average of six years imme- 
diately preceding the first day of January, in the year one 
thousand eight hundred, in premiums for the internal encou- 
ragement of agriculture or manufactures, or for the maintain- 
ing institutions for pious and charitable purposes, shall’ be 


applied for the period of twenty years after the Union, to such _ 


local purposes in Ireland, in such manner as the Parliament of 
the United Kingdom shall direct.” 

The exact facts as to the amounts so advanced, and whether 
by way of grant or of loan, as also, whether they were in a 
due proportion to similar advances for similar purposes in 
England and in Scotland respectively, are enveloped in the 
same petty mystery or mystification, with which all these sub- 
jects are surrounded—purposely surrounded we do believe— 
with a view to discourage and impede enquiry, and a full ex- 
posure of the injustice done to Ireland in these matters. We 
can do no more here than set down those facts which are ascer- 
tainable, and those which are fairly presumable from the data 
which the Finance Accounts, and such Parliamentary Returns as 
Irish Members have been enabled to obtain. The following 1s 
from the Finance Accounts, deducting of course the Famine Ad- 
vances, of which, by the way, Ireland has repaid much, though 
now saddled with the Income ‘lax in lieu of the remainder. 
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We present this statement as by it we clearly prove, so far 
as the Government will permit, many of the injustices and 
inequalities to which, in the course of this paper, we have so 
frequently referred. The return is as follows :— 


“TRELAND.—AN ACCOUNT of the Sums of Money advanced from 
the Exchequer for the Promotion of various Nationa Ossects ; for 
Pustic Works and Emptoyment of the Poor; improving Post Roads ; 
building Gaols, Bridewells, Lunatic Asylums, Support of Lunatics, 
Police, ‘Ke. ; ; and of the Repayments made on Account thereof; dis- 
tinguishing each Service, showing the Total Amount issued, and the 
Amount paid into the Exchequer i in Repayment of Principal. ” 





PURPOSES FOR WHICH ADVANCES WERE MADE. 





Boards of Health for preventing Con- 


| tagion . ; , ‘ 
Boards and Officers of Health for pre- 


| 


yenting spread of _——— 2 W. 4, ¢. 9 
Post Roads. P rf G. 3, ¢, 43 
6 G. 4. c, 101; 4&5W. 4, c. 91; 
‘Roads and Bridges, &c. } and 6 &7 W. 4, c. 116; &1é& 
2 W. 4, ¢. 33 : 
Turnpike Roads ‘ 45 G. 3, c. 43 (in Debentures) : 
Gaol and Bridewells 50 G. 3, c. ~ and 7 G. 4. ¢. 74 . 
Building . 57 G, 3, ¢. 106; & 1 & 2 G. 4, c. 33 
| Lanalte Asylums{ sipport . . 6G.4,c¢. 54 ° : ° 
‘Valuation of Lands and Tenements. 7 G. 4, c. 62; and 6&7 W. 4, c. 84 
Special Sessions of the Peace, 
Insurrection Acts . 54G. 3, c. 180; and 3G. 4,¢.1 
Police Peace Preservation 54 G. 3, c. 131 . 
Old Constabulary 3 G. 4, c. 103 
New ey - 6 W. 4, ¢. 13 
‘Building Schools 53 G. 3, c. 107; and 3G. 4, Cc. 79 . 
TitheComposition . 4 G. 4, c. 99, and 2&3 W. 4, ce. 119 
Public Works and Employment of 
thePoor . 57 G. 3, ¢. 34 & 124 
Ditto, ditto . 6G.4,¢. 35; and7&9G. ¥" c. 12 
1& 2 W. 4, c. 33, Principal and 
ali Works in Ireland : r Intere ¥ of Exchequer _ 
Public Works (Loan Fund for Ireland) 6 & 7 V. 
‘improvement of the River Shannon 2 & 3 3 V. ms 61 
-Dunleary Harbour . 56 G. 3, c. 62 
Commissioners of Wide Streets in 
Dublin ‘ 40G. 3, c. 60, 8.15; & 6 G. 4, c. 128 


loan to the Grand J ury of the County 
yrone . ° 


Relief of Trade 


58 G. 3, c. 47 (Fever Hospital. 


6&7 W. 4 ce. 116, eamerene F 


1G. 4,¢. 3 


TOTAL IssveD. 


TOTAL Prixcrrat| 











REPAID. | 

ee «a @ & *&. a | 
41,275 19 7 40,325 1 2) 
196,213 210] 188,209 14 7} 
490,347 7 6 | 489,940 8&8 6 | 
254,861 10 9] 231,694.10 7 | 
41,037 15 3 12,588 10 9 
721,678 5 0| 589,52915 2 
237,641 5 5] 212,078 19 3 
434,640 011} 404,070 7 0 
156,767 1 4] 127,252 14 5 
$7,715 18 10 87,593 1 10 
436,758 15 2| 436,664 1 5 
1,578, 770 3 8 | 1,576,838 13 8- 
1,581,604 18 7 | 1,357,972 13 8 
10,293 5 7 8418 4 1 
279,451 2 7 51,724 6 6 
393,774 10 6 | 284,115 2 1 
200,000 0 0 35,830 11 10 
985,362 11 6| 675,592 7 5 
81,327 15 0 18,968 4 5 
239,179 16 8 | 101,064 12 7 
218,769 4 7 21,822 4 5 
263,624 3 11 12,631 14 5 
8,000 0 0 8,000 0 0 
178,076 7 7 126,228 12 8 
£9,067,171 2 9 |£7,049,154 10 5& 
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Some years ago an Irish member essayed to procure a similarly 
drawn return for Great Britain ; but after several efforts could 
not succeed in any nearer approach to it than the following :— 
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Return in detail of all sums of money 
voted, or applied, either as loans or 
grants, in England and Scotland.—( Ses- 
sional Paper 305 of 1842, including 
Paper 152 of the same session. ) 


Account for Great Britain similar to the 
Account for Ireland, in the Finance 
Accounts. —{ Sessional Paper 652 of 
1845.) 





Prisons and_ other 
places of Confine- 


ment,....+. exnsevscnsze .  POAET 
Relief the Poor,...... 56,557 
Advances by Exche- 


quer Bills, Com- 
missioners for Pub- 
lic Works, &c...... 6,332,150 





£15,661,385 








£ £ 
Communications with 
ASAE ns SRE cicnncsctenbinsind a Ganbiietee 
Canals,...... edisuniiiaiiinied 1,004,461! Canals, Rivers, and 
Drainagey ..+.-.creeee 1,310,600 
Harbours, Docks, and 
RA EOGE Rs cscccs BOTR LAGI ccccccceccccteceosscesens we 493,600 
Rest, Bridges, and 
NN ide cc cacainis EO ee 
Pigheries, ccosccessese 0: RFID fb dcctntcsecccnnsovsenes tinhtes 33,000 
Improvement of Cities 
and Towns, ......+00. 1,942,056 | ...00. wimue_we: aaa 
CRP OIEE, conccescesccses UFOG ET | cscs oesenaea seckens “ Ee 
Colleges, .ocessoeeseeeee a ee pineenvennnenens 108,000 


Law Courts, Gaols, 
& Lunatic Asylums 302,000 


W ork-Houses & Emi- 
BTACIONy ccc ccccccceecee 1,734,700 
Water-works,.......« om 27,600 


Compensation for Da- 
mages during Riots 80,750 





Thames Tunnel,...... 250,500 
ty a 21,600 
£6,022,800 











The member in question was unable to discover what portion 
of the sums stated in the latter account, that is to say, in the 
Paper No. 652 of 1845, is to be added to the returns in the 
Paper 805 of 1842, upon the respective items in each. It 1s 
certain, however, that a large proportion may be so assumed. 

And independent of either of the returns already quoted, 


the following are to be added from other returns :— 


British (i.e. Scotch) Fisheries, 1809 to 1880 £927,000 


Do. since _ 


..- 120,000 


British Museum and National Gallery, &e. 2,000,000 


Royal Palaces and Houses of Parliament ... 
Scotch Union-Compensation (still paid !) per 


QNNUM eee = 


4,300,000 


4,500 






ath Cite fan ghee CCU 
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'To these must be subjoined some other sums, which we have 
not the means at hand of setting down with accuracy. With 
regard to repayments of loans, Ireland has repaid, according to 
the Finance Account of the present year, more than eight mil- 
lions upon the items in the account we have just quoted of her 
advances ;* and certainly some of the amounts in that account 
ought 2o¢ to have been made exclusively Jrish charges, but 
should have been partly defrayed out of the Imperial Exchequer, 
as they subserved Imperial purposes. Thus, for instance, the 
three millions and a half for Constabulary expenses—because 
the Irish Constabulary supply the place of so many soldiers, 
and thereby lighten the Army-charges in the Public Balance 
Sheet. Again, Kingstown or Dunleary [farbor, as it is 
styled, has been of far more value to the trade of Liverpool 
and Glasgow, than to that of any Irish port, and ought to 
have been made an Imperial Work. And these observations 
apply to several other items. 

It is also to be remarked, as revealed in the Devon Com- 
mission Report, that loans to Ireland have always been charged 
five per cent—even when Government obtained the money for 
the purpose, at 34 or 3 percent! and that more than £250,000 
were first lent without any interest at all to Scotland to make 
“Roads and Bridges” in the Highlands, and afterwards ab- 
solutely remitted and given to her,—as was also a sum of about 
the same amount to the constructors of the Thames Tunnel ! 

We have now to glance at that incidental part of our sub- 
ject which relates to. Ireland’s condition, under what may be 
called native management. At ihe very first step we find that 
in the last century Ireland’s Revenue exceeded her expenditure 
at different periods, and for several years each time—notably 
from 1717 to 1757: during these years she paid off, for the 
second time in the century, the whole of her National Debt, and 
had still a surplus applicable to national objects. This fact 
will be found in the Jr7sh Commons’ Journals,—and notices of 
it appear in Clarendon’s Sketch of the Revenue and Finances 
of Ireland, written in 1790, and various other similar treatises 
of previous dates. . 

And here we may observe that the native Parliament of 
Ireland has been grievously, or perhaps we should write, with 
grievous flippancy, accused of utter and most abandoned pro- 





* Repayments in Great Britain have been only nine millions. 
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fligacy in dealing with the public money. Passing the plain 
proof to the contrary, which the merest inspection of the Jrish 
Commons’ Journals in any of our public libraries unquestionably 
affords, in the unremitting efforts made, year after year, to di- 
minish the public burthens, we come toa particular and very 
favorite instance long and frequently relied upon in support of 
the charge. It has been a constant matter of quotation and 
comment with English writers and speakers, before and since the 
Union ; it was dwelt upon with especial unction by the present 
Lord Monteagle, whilst a member of the Lower House. in one 
of those attacks upon his own country, which have been recom- 
pensed by his own snug office of Teller of the Exchequer, 
and the handsome provision for his son as a Commissioner of 
Customs. 

The instance in question was that of what came to be called 
«The Scrambling Committee”—namely—the Irish House of 
Commons itself sittmg in Committee of Supply, and voting 
away with great haste and profuse hand, large sums of money 
to a multitude of Public Works in Ireland, undertaken with 
little judgment in many cases, and, in not a few, meriting the 
title of absolute jobs. The following description of these 
proceedings is from the pen of a Government partizan, and 
one who had been in office in Ireland a few years later.— 
“Instead of guarding this money (the surplus in the Exche- 
quer) as a sacred deposit, to be employed when the real neces- 
sity of the state should require, they (the Irish parliamentary 
leaders) encouraged all their friends and dependants to apply 
to Parliament for a share of it, under the specious pretences of 
promoting public works and manufactures : but which, as I have 
observed in another place, were mostly mere private jobs 
and interested projects. It was no longer the petition of mo- 
dest merit for reward or encouragement, it was the confident 
demand of powerful connexion, a compact among individuals 
to support each other’s pretensions and to vote for each other’s 
jobs, or an indecent scramble for the public spoil !’’* 

Now what was the real state of the case, admitting that the 
money was not judiciously spent, and that there may have 
been some truth in the imputations of jodéery and favoritism,— 
mischiefs but too rife among the members of the English House 








*** Account of Ireland. By a Late Chief Secretary.” This book wis 
written by Sir George, afterwards Earl, Macartney. 
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of Commons at more than one period of last century, as the 
scandalous records of its own journals abundantly testify,—was 
there no impelling cause for this hot haste in disposing of the 
surplus? ‘There was. The Irish Parliament, to say nothing 
of similar struggles before the revolution of 1688—9, had 
from that time until its extinction in 1800, to fight a constant 
battle against the attempted encroachments by the English Par- 
liament and the upholders of the exaggerated prerogative of the 
Crown, upon the Revenues of Ireland. In 1690, and again in 
1709, and 1729, they had to reject the money bills of the Ses- 
sion, because altered in Kngland. In 1751 the great struggle 
began. We shall quote indisputable English authority to de- 
scribe its nature and result—the speech of the British Minister, 
Lord North, who in the English House of Commons, in May, 
1785, when, referring to the subject, attributed the commence- 
ment of the dispute to the very liberal grants made to Charles 
the Second immediately after his Restoration by the Crom- 
wellian settlers, in return for his having secured them in pos- 
session of the Forfeited Lands of his own Irish adherents. 
Lord North said, in continuation:— 


“ These grants were so liberal and so productive, that Parliaments 
ceased to be necessary in Ireland, and Charles the Second never held 
another there during his whole reign. The Irish felt the error 
they had been guilty of in settling so great an income on the crown 
as rendered it independent of Parliament; and the hereditary re- 
venue soon became an object of jealousy, not to say detestation, 
to the people. The debt contracted at the revolution afforded them 
an opportunity of proving this; in providing for the payment of 
that debt, they laid on additional duties of customs and excise, but 
they would not impose them for more than two years, in order that 
the crown should be under the necessity of calling the parliament 
together again, before the expiration of the two years: this policy 
had the desired effect, and the commons have persevered in it from 
that day to this, with a difference of late, that the session being 
annual, the grants of money are only from one year to another. 
The hereditary revenue had, since the revolution, been a subject of 
jealousy and terror to the parliament, insomuch that so far from 
endeavouring to improve it, they never missed an opportunity to 
throw charges upon it, to bear it down: however, in 1751, there 
was in the exchequer of Ireland a surplus of 400,000/. ; this, instead 
of being matter of joy, was the cause of general consternation 
throughout the kingdom: it was feared the crown was become 
so rich, that it could pay off the debt that was then on the nation, 
and having no farther occasion for the annual grants, would call no 
more parliaments. There was a question in that year of disposing 
of this surplus of 400,000/. ; and a bill was brought into parliament 
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or that purpose; the preamble was to this effect: ‘Whereas Hi 


Majesty has signified his consent. that the surplus now in the exeh: 


juer, &e by disposed of, &e. The zealous patriots took fire at 


the word eonsent, though it had been inserted in two other acts be 


for that on similar occasions the, said the King had a right to 


rive his assent to that bill as well as to any other; but that he had 


no right to give his consent; which latter term tmmplied, that the 


ubject could not be so much as discussed, or made the substance of 
1 bill, without th previous consent of the crown, as in the case of 
wivate grants This was the ground ofa great struggle in the 
OmMmMoOonNSsS, whe re thi most formidabl opposition ever known in 
Ireland, was made against this word consent: the opposition tri- 


umphi d . the word Consent WAS struck out of the bill. which dropped 


n that account, its friends having no regard for it after it had lost 


} 


the magteal word. Thi triumph ot opposition set Ireland in a 


blaze ; nothing but bonfires and illuminations _— to be seen from 
one end of the kingdom to the other, and the glorious 122 (the num 
he} won the w ining sick WUpoO} thi division) WAS the first toast at 


The result of which Lord North speaks did not occur until 


} 


(ol ly a dispute of a similar 


751 there was eertain 

nature, but the Government insisting on retaming the word 
‘consent,’ the Inmsh pee of the day, “ not being ripe } vet {or 

position,” (to use the words of a whiter of the } pe 
vill was sinaited to pass without further demur, 
lly as it contem) pla ted only a portion of the 


le More especiany 


riod % thy 


urplns. In 1753. se ever, the div Is1On In question took piac 
which, as we read in the Account of Treland in Vi75,— 

‘Thoug rh the crown was defeated, vet its opponents mig! ht 

say, with Pyrrhus, that such another victory would undo them. 
Notwithstanding the rejection of the Bill, the King wa: 
Iyed that his 3 rerogaty e sh mld not he defeated; he therefor 
ent over his letter for the payment of the remainder of the 
and thus sole/y, ani 
n his own night, er in whieh he had 


racions/y intended to have nermitted the Irish Parliament t 
. ' ' ’ 


debt out of the balance in the ‘Treasury ° 


PTPLIR ] that prerogative i 
a . 


participat 1 | 
What the Trish Parliament did in this conjuncture is thus 
narrated by alias Secretary for [reland, Mr. Hutchinson, 
who Ww rites : . 
<The \ wished to avoid any future contest of that kind, and wer 
flattered to grant the public money from enlarged views of nationa 


improvements Phe making rivers navigable, the MmAakiMmge alt 





* Campbell's ‘ Historical Sketch of the Constitution and Govern! 
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proving harbours, and the improvement of husbandry and othe: 
use ful arts, were obje cts wor thy ot the repr esentatives of the pe ople 


and had the faithfulness of the execution answered the goodness of 


the intention, the public would have had no reason to complain. 
Many of these grants prove the poverty of the country. ‘There 
were not private stocks to carry on the projects of individuals, nor 
funds sufficient for incorpor: ating and supporting companies, nor pro- 
fits to be had by the undert akings sufficient to reimburse the mone) 
necessary to he expended The commons, therefore, adv: anced 
the money for the benefit of the public; and it can never be sup- 
posed that they would have continued to do so for above twenty 
years, if they were convinced that there were not funds in the bands 
of individuals sufficient to earry on these useful undertakings, nor 
trade enough in the kingdom to make adequate return to the 
adventurers.’ * 

The “ poverty of the country,” noted in the foregoing ex- 
tract, was simply « owing to two causes—first, that stated in the 
following declaration of Mr. Pitt, in 1785 :-— From the Re- 
volution till within these few years ay 79 to 1785), the system 
has been that of ci ‘barring Irela: id from the use of her OWT) 
resources, and making her subservient to the imterests and 
opulence of the Enghsh people”! 

The second cause was the unwise and unstatesmanlike (as 
well as unchristian) demal by the Penal Laws, to more than 
two-thirds of the nation of their civil mghts—whereby they 
were fettered in the prosecution of industry and enterprise, and 
restricted in the enjoyment of property. Yet, notwithstanding 
this “ poverty,’ Ireland contrived to pay off her debt, and to 
possess a surplus in the Exchequer—a feat impossible to rich 
Kneland. 

The extraordin: ary progress that Ireland made in the eighteen 
years from 1782 to 1800, during which period alone, her Parlia- 
ment, her “cy ts her People, were really unrestricted, 
and delivered from Mnglish encroachments and interference, has 
been most abundantly attested. Mr. Staunton, late owner of 
The Morning Register, Dublin Newspaper, and an Alderman of 
Dublin, and now Collector-General of Municipal Taxes, in 
one of his truly valuable and elaborate treatises,f thus writes 
of this period :—“ When the Legislative Union was effected 
there was a great difference of financial circumstances between 
the two countries. ‘The Lrish debt was not more than one-six- 
teenth of the English. ‘There was necessarily a proportionate 
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* See “* Commercial Restraints of Lreland.”’ 
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difference as to taxation. One of the ‘ Papers relating to thi 
Income, Expenditure, Commerce, and Trade of Ireland,’ pre- 
sented to Parliament in 1834, shows that certain articles, as 
tea, wine, sugar, &c., yielded in 1801, arevenue of £1,531,446 ; 
but if they had been subject to the British rate of taxation, 
they would have produced £2,882,370. Thus Ireland had 
been saved up to that time an increase of taxation on those 
articles amounting to £1,350,924. Lord Grey, in debating 
the Union question, said there was nothing in the advancement 
even of Scotland, comparable with the increase of commercial 
wealth in Ireland...... Lord Clare, chief agent with Lord Cas- 
tlereagh in carrying the Union, stated of Ireland, that ‘ No 
nation of the habitable globe advanced in cultiv ation, In com. 
merce, in agriculture, in manufactures, with the same rapidity 
in the same period,’ (1782 to 1800). ” 

We have, in a former part of this paper, referred to the 
small increase of our revenue since 1800. ‘The following table, 
from Parliamentary Returns of the years 1815, 1828, and 1S40, 
will shew how different was the ease whilst Ire land was unin- 
eumbered by any Debt or hability save her own: 


Revenue of Ireland from 1760. Revenue of Great Britain. 
Year 1760 £667,311 £10.000.000 

L790 1,633, te — 

1S00 3 AE 7] 34, S00, OOO 

184.0 4109 985 L7.402.223 
Add 1853 4,400,000 54,460,000 


These figures are from the Finance Accounts of 1853. 

Thus in 40 years, while under native management, the re- 
venue of Ireland increased nearly six-fold ; and in 53 years, 
under the management of Englishmen, it barely i increased one- 
fourth, although the taxation was nearly two-thirds greater 
in the second period than in the first! Meanwhile England, 
being always under native management, increased her revenue 
something mere than three-fold in the first period, and more 
than one-half in the second :—her taxation diminishing dur- 
an. ) the latte y period. 

We are not erent question of Repealing the Legislative 
Union ; our’sis simply a fiscal question, Our references to “ na- 
tive management” have, at least in this paper, no further scope 
than to suggest, that since there are such irrefragable proofs of 
the better administration in Ireland of that important depart- 
ment of Government, the fnaneiad, “a Irishmen, they shoulc 
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no longer be so entirely debarred as they are at present from all 
share in the management of that department, at least so far 
as regards their own country—an alteration that would involve 
no revolution or revision of the Constitution, but simply a lar- 
ger and freer admission of Irishmen to the higher offices of 
State. One fact is quite certain, that Irishmen could not 
mis-manage their own affairs worse, at any rate, than after fifty- 
three years experience of English guidance, we find them to 
have proved. 

But the mere infusion of Lshmen into the Cabinet, and pre- 
valence of Imsh counsels in Lnish matters, though undoubtedly 
alculated to make a most beneficial alteration in Ireland, as 

regards her resources and well being, could not do everything. 
Something else is wanted to supply a real and permanent sti- 
mulus, Something is required that will check, or mitigate im 
great measure, the wasting drains to which she is subject. 
No country ean really prosper when under the influence of 
large out-goings wee return. Of the thirteen or fourteen 
millions of rents o f land, not less than one-fourth is esti- 
mated to be taken away from Ireland, without return, by 
absentees. Other countries are, no doubt, subject also to the 
drain of absenteeism, but none to this exte nt, as compared with 
the total of their rental; and the drain in their cases is often 
more than compensated by indraught trom other quarters. But 
lreland is out of the gangway of nations, situate, as she 1 is, at 
the extremity of Europe ; and accordingly nothing comes in to 
supply the place of that which goes from her. The mortgages 
on land, which are a consequence of our general impoverishment, 

and the power which the consolidation of the Exchequers in 
1816 gave, as we have seen, to the Iinglish Minister of the day, 
to carry off every shilling of our revenue—these two causes com- 
bine with the monster-drain of absenteeism, to run up the total 
amount of our annual out-goings, without return, to, perhaps, 
more than seven millions! And thisin a country where the 
entire revenue receipt is not quite four millions and a half; 

and where the final extension of the whole high standard of 
English taxation, by this year’s imposition upon us of the 
Income Tax, is not estimated by the most sanguine, or the 
most deluding, as likely to raise our revenue-contributions 
within £200,000 of five millions !!! 

How this drain is to be stopped, or mitigated, is another 

matter, with which we are not now to deal. Unless it be 
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checked, and that in time, all appearance of prosperity in 
Ireland must be fleeting, or "delusiv e. The human body can- 
not maintain its vigor if the circulating fluid, to which it owes 
that vigor, be allowed to issue from its veins,—the body po- 
litic must equally lose strength and vitality, when money, which 
is its life-blood, is constantly being drained away. True, there 
remains in the country some capital—for argument’s sake let 
it be assumed that a good deal remains ; but this furnishes no 
reason why more should not be kept at home if possible ; and 
surely few will contend that it is better for a country to lose 
six or seven millions without return, than to enjoy the advan- 
tages of having them spent at home! P 

We conclude with earnestly recommending the consideration 
of these matters to our representatives, and to al! those who 
have in any way a share in controlling and directing our for- 
tunes. The first thing to be attempted is, to stop ‘all further 
taxation of the country. Let no false security delude our Mem- 
bers on this point. The total violation of compact which we 
prove to have been committed by England in our regard 
since the Union, ought to preach truinpet- tongued, that no 
reliance is to be placed upon the right and reason of our case, 
or upon Imperial assurances. ‘The next matter is, to insist that 
a fair proportion of the National expenditure should be given 
to lreland. ‘This is quite within the scope of immediate action, 
at the very beginning of the next session; and perseverance 
and obstinac y, and the “ making-one s-self- lrouble suvie” system, 
may effect much. The third, and more difficult and laborious 

task—the attempt to undo some portion at least of the fiscal in- 
justice that has been inflicted upon us, although uot a very hope- 
ful effort in the British Parliament, is yet a duty; and though 
its own end may not be accomplished, vet the struggle for it 
will materially assist and facilitate the two first named objects. 
The fourth, and greatest of all, would be to check the wasting 
drains of Irish capital ; ; and revivify her industry, and her whole 
body politic, by the restored circulation of mone y at home. 
'o do this something i is wanted that will give Irishmen an at- 
traction and an interest to live in their own country. 

Did Ireland obtain fair play and justice in these respects, 
there is abundant ground for believing that her contributions 
to the burthens and necessities of the | empire would, within a 
few years, be as Ingh as ten, or even twenty, millions annu- 
ally- —paid more surely, and far more easily, th: an our present 
miserable revenue of less than five. 


































Arr. V.—THE STREETS OF DUBLIN. 
NO. VIII. 


Tue acclivity on which “ High-street” stands is stated to have 
been the commencement of the Zvscir, or boundary, agreed upon 
in the second century, when Ireland was divided into two por- 
tions, between Owen, king of Munster, and Conn, surnamed 
of the hundred battles.” In the ancient Anglo Norman 
records High-street is styled ‘ Altus vicus ;” and an old writer, 
commenting on the name of Dublin, observes : “ the Trish 
called it Baile atha Cliath, that is, a town planted upon hur- 
dels. For the common opinion is, that the plot upon which 
the civitie is builded hath beene a marish ground ; and for that 
by the art or mvention of the first founder, the water could 
not be voided, he was forced to fasten the quakemire with 
hurdels, and upon them to build the citic. I heard of some 
that came of building of houses to this foundation : and other 
hold opinion that if a cart or waine run with a round and 
maine pase through a street called the High street, the houses 
on each side shall be perceived to shake.” 

From the marshy nature of the ground in this locality, it is, 
even at the present day, found nearly impossible to obtain 
secure foundations for buildings i in High-street, the majority of 
the houses in which have been consequently erected on piles 
and massive wooden frames. 

The church of St. Michael the Archangel, in High-street, 
was founded as a chapel by Donagh, bishop of Dublin in the 
—_ century, whose successor, "Richard Talbot, advanced 

to the dignity of a parochial church in the fifteenth century. 
The fraternity of shoemakers (fraternitas sutorum), or guild of 
the blessed virgin Mary, by their charter, passed in 14.04, 
were authorize d. to found a chantry of one or more chaplains, 
for the daily celebration of divine service in the chapel of the 
Virgin Mary, in the church of St. Michael in the High-street. 
By another patent, dated 24th January, in the twenty-second 
year of Henry VI. (1444), at the request of the commons, 
and with the assent of a parliament held at Dublin in that year, 
a guild was founded for the daily celebration of divine service 
in the chapel of St. Catherine in St. Michael's church. 

Henry VILL, by charter in 1541, assigned this church, 
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with those of St. Michan and St. John, to the three principal 
vicars choral of Christ church, who were likewise constituted 
members of the chapter, U nile this charter John Corragh 
was made the first vicar choral, and dean’s vicar, and received 
the rectory of St. Michael’s as his prebend. In 1544 arch- 
bishop Browne constituted the above mentioned churches per- 
manently prebendal, leaving them still attached to the offices 
of dean’s vicar, precentor’s vicar, and chancellor’s vicar. 
James I., by a new charter in 1604, changed the vicars cho- 
ral into three “ canonical prebendanies,” under which title 
the then occupants were confirmed in their appointments, and 
this constitution is continued to the present day. 

During _ sixteenth, and early part of the seventeenth 
century, St. Michael’s church was one of the most frequented 
in the ny, After the Restoration, however, 1t was found ne- 
cessary to re pair and rebuild portions of the edifice, relativ 
to which we find the following document enrolled in the pa- 
rochial registry :— 


‘Whereas for severall yeares past the several] companies of the 
Roy: all regiment* quarter ed in this city have made use of the church 
of St. Michaell’s, Dublin, every F riday for the service of God, but 
in all that tyme nothinge hath beene ¢ contributed towards the repera- 
tion of the said church, or the seates thereof, which now standes in 
neede of much mendinge, and the parishioners having mett this day 
and considering of the charge that will repaire the same, doe finde 
themselves much disenabled to defr ay the same charge, doe therefore 
make it theire request that the minister of the saide church Mr. John 
Glendie and the present church wardens, calling with them some of 
the parishioners of the saide parish as they thinck fitt, doe waite o1 


* The regiment above referred to was formed by order of Charles 
Il., in 1662, and granted to the duke of Ormond, who, as its first 
colonel, has the power of naming its officers: it was composed of 
levies made in England, joined with a portion of the independent 
companies of which the previous force in Ireland consisted, being thus 
an English regiment for service in Ireland. It was originally called 
the ‘* Royal Irish Regiment,” subsequently the ‘* King’s Foot Guards,” 
and remained in the Ormond family until the second duke of that 
name went over to William III. when lieutenant colonel William Dor- 
rington was appointed its colonel by James II.; at that period, however, 
the regiment had been made completely Irish by the duke of Tyrconnel, 
for the purpose of securing its fidelity ‘to the king’s cause in Ireland. 
As the ‘* King’s Foot Guards,” the regiment fought throughout the wars 
of the Revolution and particularly distinguished itself in the right wing 
ofthe Irisharmy at Aughrim, where it stood out longest, its colonel 
being there taken prisoner, and its lieutenant colonel W. M. Barker, 
together with its chaplain, Dr. Alexius Stafford, slain. The ‘‘ King’s 
Foot Guards,” served under Dorrington on the Continent till the peace : 
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the right honble the earle of Arran and acquaint his lordship with 


theire present nec essity, and do entreate his assistance (as coll. of 
the saide regiment ) towardes the aforesaide re perations. Dated the 
27th November, 1674. John Glendie, minister. Thomas Rayner. 


Jo Smith. Rees Phillips, Henry Aston, John Coyne. Henry 
Stevens. William Fisher. Nicholas Hall.” 


The result of this application is not recorded, but the build- 
ing appears to have progressed very slowly. A committee ap- 
pointed to examine the steeple in 1676, reported that they had 
“viewed and admeasured the foundation next to St. Michael’s 
lane, whereon the old steeple pertayneing to the said church 
lately stood, and as it is nowe laid open for the building of a 


new one :” 

“ And wee doe finde that betweene the said foundation of the old 
as it formerly stoode and the new steeple next to the streete as is now 
intended to be erected to the widdow Garland’s house on the other 
side of the streete, there is only nine foote and eight inches. And 
that from the foundation of the old steeple as aforesaid unto the 
church wall now newly erected is six feet and eight inches- And 
we further certify, that for any thing we find or is known unto us, the 
said foundation of the old steeple hath not been at all removed but 
is intended to be built upon the old foundation.” 


In 1678 the minister and churchwardens agreed with Tho- 
mas Rayner that he 

“ Should sett up and affix upon merchantable oake frames the front 
and the partitions of the pues that are convenient to be to the church 
of St. Michaell’s with good merchantable oake workmanlike wrought. 
The materials and workmanship to be as good as the materials and 
workmanship of the pues of St. Warbrowe’s church in the said city 


Ryswick in 1697, and was subsequently broken up as king James’ foot 
guards, but formed again in 1698, as the **‘ Regiment of Dorrington,” 
which it continued to be until his death in 1718. From that period till 
1766, it was styled the ** Regiment of Roth,” from its two successive co- 
lonels counts Roth, of the Kilkenny family of that name. From 1766 it 
was called the *‘ Regiment of Roscommon,” from its colonel Robert Dillon, 
earl of Roscommon, until 1770, when it became the ‘* Regiment of Walsh 
Serrant,” which it continued till 1792, when it was made the ninety-se- 
cond infantry regiment of the line, as from that year the various regiments 
of the French army were numbered, instead of being named, as before, 
from any particular district, or from the families of their colonels. The 
92nd was long known as the royal regiment of Ireland in the service of 
France, in contradistinction to the 18th regiment in the service of Eng- 
land, which, in recognition of its gallantry at the siege of Namur, was 
styled the ‘‘ Royal Irish Regiment” by William III. A detailed account 
of the Royal Irish Regiment, from its formation, will form a portion of 
Mr. O'Callaghan’s forthcoming history of the Irish in foreign services 
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original ais} the ehurch ran parallel with High-street, from a | 
which if was separated bv a row of three houses ; in the course * 
of the re-ed 18 { various old momuments disappeared, 
| 
with the exeeption of that of elnef jstice Wiitshed, placed im 
the vestibule of the ehureh: and the site of the aneient chureh Af 
vard Is nov occupied by the parochial schools. The parish ! 
ol Ss \Mlichael covers area of only five acres and two roods, SAYS 
contaming at pres 127 houses, and 1,317 inhabitants. ihe 
Krom the manusernt Doomsdar book of thr corporation Ol tH 
Dublin it appears that I255, one of the eonduits, or public 
water vases of the city.) (nated in thie “street, Opposite to 
the Tholsel and near the gate of the convent of the holy Trinity. ‘ 
In the unpublished “ Reeorder’s book” this conduit is styled in 
. } " ’ ' 
1322, the @ 1 of the water eourse of the mayor and com 
monalty of Dat near to the church of St. Michael in the 
High-street ;* and among the eitv archives are preserved entries 
- , 
* St. Michael’s-lane contiguous to the ehurch, deseribed in the 
sixtenth century as ‘*Saint Michael his lane, beginning at Saint 
Michael his pipe,”’ appears to have been anciently Known as Gillamo- 8 


cholmog’s-street ; it is stvled ‘* Vicus de Kylholmok” in an entry of the 
vear 1288, in the archives of the Corporation of Dublin, and in.the an- 
cient laws of the city it is ealled ** Venella Gilmeholmok.” The heads of 
the tribe of Gillamocholmog, who were lords of the territory of Ui Dunn- 
chadha in Leinster, which included the land on which the city of Dublin 
stood, descended, according to Dr.O’ Donovan, from Dunchadh the brother 
of Faelan, ancestor of the Byrnes ot Leinster. The progenitor from 
whom thev took their hereditary surname was Gilla-Mocholmog, 1. e. 





servant of St. Mocholmog, son ot Dunchadh, son of Lorcan, son of Faelan, a! 
son of Muireadach. son of Bran, son of Faelan, son of Dunchadh, from ‘ 
whom came the name of Ui Dunchadha or Descendants of Dunchadha, ; 
son of Murchadh. son of Bran Mut, the common ancestor of the tribes i 
of O’Tuathal and O’Byrne. Relative to this family the following entries Be 
occur in the native annals: A.D. 1032, Ceallach son of Dunchadh, lord 1 
of Ui Dunchadha died. 1044, Murchadh, son of Bran, lord of Ui Faelain, oe 
was slain by Mac Gillamocholmog, tanist of Ui Dunchadha. 1133, on 
Conor, son of Murchadh Ua Maelachlainn, royal heir of Tara, was slain na 
by Donnchadh Mac Gillamocholmog, royal heir of Leinster; and Hie fe 


Donnchadh himself was killed by the men of Meath at the end of a month 
inrevenge of Conor. 114], Diarmaid Mac Murchadha, king of Leinster, 





acted treacherously towards Muircheartach Mac Gillamocholmog, lord of i 
Feara Cualann (an ancient territory co-extensive with the half barony of 
Rathdown) who was blinded by him. 1154, Mae Gillamocholmog, lord 
of Ui Dunchadha, was killed by his brethren. Muircheartach Mac 
Gillamocholmog is styled king of the men of Leinster (fy lajzean) in , 
1103: Donald Mac Gillamocholmog was chief of the Northmen ot Dublin beth le 
from 1125 to 1134, and the details of the important service rendered by a 4 
prince of this family to the Anglo Norman invaders of Dublin have been i 
given in former papers if the pre sent series. ‘The history of the family from i 

Ay 


. 


that period is extremely obscure, and the only particulars to be gleaned 
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of licences granted in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
to various persons to connect pipes with the city cisterns, for 
the purpose of supplying their houses with water, it bei ing gene- 
rally stipulated on the part of the corporation, that the calibre 
of the tubes so attached should not exceed that of a quill. 

At the juncture of Skinners’ row and High-street ne! the 
“High Cross” of the city, at which, from an early period, it was 
customary to read publicl ly proclamations, papal bulls, sentences 
of excommunication, and other documents of importance to the 
citizens, 


relative to it are found in the Anglo Irish official manuscripts. In 
1907, king John granted to Dermod, son of Gillamocholmog, all the land 
which his father held—that is the land of Lymerhim with fifteen caru- 
catesin the vale of Dublin, and one burgage in Dublin to be held by 
him and his heir by service of one knight’s fee and two otter skins 
(pelles de lutro) to be paid into the king’s exchequer at Dublin on the 
feast of St. Michael; reserving to the king and his heirs a cantred in the 
land of Limeric granted by John, when earl of Moreton, to the said 


Dermod and his brother Rotheric. For a collation of the original 
enrolment of this grant, now in the Tower of London, we are indebted to 
the erudite English antiquary, Thomas Duffus Hardy, esq. The 


word Lymerhim or Limeric is evidently an error, and was probably 
entered by the enrolling clerk inthe reign of John fora locality of a 
somewhat similar name in the county of Dublin—perhaps Lishoke 
(lor reabac), an ancient townland in the manor of Esker. 

Dermod’s son John, styled lord of Rathdown by sir William Betham, 
was one of the Irish magnates who were summoned in 1227, for the 
first time, to render service out of Ireland to the king of England by 
reason of their tenures, as appears from the close roll of 13 Henry III, 
preserved in the Tower of London., Gillamocholmog is referred to by 
Luke, archbishop of Dublin, in a deed executec about 1240, conveying 
to the burgesses of Rathcool (Radcull) a common on the hill of Slescoll 
(communam in monte de Slescoll) together with his men in Newtown, 
both in the marshy and pasture land, as measured by Gillamocholmog 
and other upright men (probi homines) in the time of John Comyn, 
archbishop of Dublin, 1181—1212 (Alani Regist’, fol. 159). In the 
account of the manors of the vale of Dublin (**Compotus maneriorum 
vallis Dublinii’ ') recorded on the unpublished roll of the pipe of 1262 
(46. Hen. I11.), we find, under the returns for the manor of Esker, John, 
son of Dermod, charged with two otter skins for his rent for that year 
(‘*duo pelles lutrinas de redditu suo hoc anno”). In the same roll 
there also ¢ appears an entry of forty shillings paid by him for one service, 
and for the service of one foot soldier for the army at Greencastle 
‘* Johannes filius Dermot pro uno servicio et servicio unius servientis 
peditis pro exercitu de Virid’ castri, xl. s.’’) . 

From an unpublished plea roll of the year 1282 it appears that 
king John granted among other lands to Aland Fitzwilliam, the 
lands of the e xchequer near Dublin with all thereto pertaining which 
had been held by ‘‘ Gilmeholman,” and his hostelry at Dublin in the 
house of John the bishop. In the manuscript Registry of the abbey 
of St. Thomas Court, Dublin, there appear two deeds from Dermond¢ 
son of ** Gillemaholmoc :” by the first he grants to Richard de Felda a! 
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The mode im which public penances were performed at 
the “ High Cross,”” so late as the reign of Elizabeth, is illus- 
trated by the following extracts from the proceedings of the 
“Tigh commission court” for causes ecclesiastical, now publish- 
ed for the first time, from the original record :— 


29 Martti, 1571. Officium dominorum versus Henricum Hinch- 
cliffe. 

“ Fyrst, that he shall not come into nor kepe nor use the company 
of Constance Kyng hereafter, and shallbe bounde to the same effecte 


his lands of Kilrotheri, except that portion which he had given to Ham- 
mund Ruito, for free service of two bezants annually; the second deed 
conveys a carucate of land in Kilrethtran to the same personage, to be held 
by service of certain gilt spurs (quedam calearia deaurata). From the 
records of the monastery of All Hallows, Dublin, we learn that John, 
son of Dermod, granted to that institution for the benefit of his own 
soul, the soul of his wife Claricia, and those of his forefathers and suc- 
cessors the boat (batellum), which he had, by hereditary right for 
salmon fishing in the waters of Dublin, the canons of the monastery 
paying during his life half a mark of silver, and two shillings to his heirs 
after his death. Among the witnesses to this deed were, the lady 
Claricia, the grantor’s wife; William his seneschal; Duvenald Mac 
Duneg; David, baron of Naas, and William his son. By a sub- 
sequent deed, John, son of John, son of Dermod, granted to 
the same establishment his boat and entire right to take salmon or 
other fish in the waters of Dublin, on condition that the canons of All 
Hallows should pray for his own soul and for those of his ancestors and 
successors, and deliver to him and his heirs, a rose, annually on the festi- 
val of St. John the Baptist, in their monastery aforesaid ; this document 
is witnessed by Thomas de Wyncester, mayor of Dublin ; and the donor 
was included among the magnates of Ireland addressed in 1302 by 
Edward I., relative to the termination of his wars in Scotland. An 
unpublished Memorandum roll of 1304-5 contains a royal writ to John 
Wogan, justiciary, setting forth, that John, son of Radulphus, had me- 
morialed the king that his ancestor Gylmeholmok held from John, 
sometime king of England, certain lands and tenements in Nummerin 
(Ummery ?), county of Dublin, by one knight’s fee, which lands by 
minorities during the reigns of John, Henry III., and Edward I., had 
always successively been so declared, notwithstanding which he had 
been charged and distrained for the service of one knight’s fee on the 
various hostings in those parts from the above time. In 1408 we find 
John, son of Dermod, charged with two otter skins for his rent of Radon 
(Rathdown), for the same year; five otter skins for the two years and a 
half preceding, and one hundred and sixty-two otter skins for the arrears 
of this rent for many years then past, making a total of one hundred 
and sixty nine otter skins. ‘This, which is the last entry accessible re- 
lative to the family of Gillamocholmog, is recorded on an unpublished 
Pipe Roll of 10 Hen, IV. under the following head—‘‘ Compotus comita- 
tus Dublin ab octavo die Februarii anno regni regis ejusdem decimo per 
Walterum Tyrell, Thomam filium Simonis Cruys, Robertum White et 
Joannem Derpatrik, vicecomites, et Rogerum Walsh ballivum Libertatis 
de Sancto Sepulcro.”’ 
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in a bonde of recognizance for ac.li, otherwise to be committed to 
prison, there to be kept in such sorte that neyther he to her 
nor she to him shall have accesse in any wise. Secondlie, That 
upon Saturdaic next enseweng at ix of ‘the clocke in the morn. 
yng he the said Eyland alias Hinchecliffe shall come unto the Crosse 
in the Highe streete of Dublin h: aving on a white shete from his shol- 
ders downe to the ground rounde about him and a paper about 
his heade wherupon ahi ull be written For adulteri : leaving his w yfe in 
England alyve and maryeng with another here,’ and a white wande 
in his hand and then and there goe up unto the highest staire of the 
Crosse and there sitt duryng all the time of the markette untill yt 
be ende ‘dl, and furder decreed that Constanee Kyng shall not hereafter 
in any Wise resort or have accesse unto him or ke ‘pe him comp: my and 
to performe the same they-toke hir othe which she gave upon the 
holie evangelists, and fur der after that Hineheliffe hath done his pe. 
nance as aforesaid, they decreed he shold goe to prison againe, there 
to remayne and abide untill yt shall please the Commissioners to take 
furder order in this eause.’’ (Fol. 22.) 


«96 Junii, 1572. Offictum dominorum versus Constanciam NKyne, 
civitatis Dublin, viduam. 

‘That upon Sondaie next ensewing the date above written the 
said Constance togithe yr with the said Hinchee ‘liffe shall come before 
mornyng pr aier unto the eathedrall churche of the blessed Trynitie 
in Dublin barefote and bare legged and having on eyther of them and 
about them on there uppermost garment a white shete from the shol- 
ders downe to the ankles and a white wand in either of ther hands 
and so come to the churche dore of the said churche and there from 
the begynning of morning praier remaine knelyng downe upon there 
knees untill the service be all ended and then they shall goe and stand 
upon a stole before the pulpitte from the begvnning of the sermon 
untill yt be ended. And furder after the premisses they shall in lyke 
manner the next markett daie following from ix of the clock untill xi 
sitte together penytent wise in manner and forme aforesaid, having 
ooneee the premises aboute either of there heades a paper hujus tenoris 

‘ This is for adultery and perjurie,’ and this upon the highest stepps of 
the Crosse in the markette place in Dublin with there faces towards 
the pe ople.” ( Folio 70 ad.) 


30th Octobris, 1572. Officium dominorum versus Georgium 
Bateman de Kiuimaynam et Benedictam meretricem quam tenet. 

«*'That upon Saterdaie come sevennyght next enseweing the date 
hereof at the pryme of the markett bothe the *y shall come unto the 
Crosse of the markette in Dublin with shetes from their sholders unto 
the gr rounde and papers on there heades whereon shallbe written ‘ Fur 
adulte ry,” and white roddes in their hands and so contynue from the 
tyme of there comyng untill the market be ended. And after and 
besides the premysses shall upon Sondaie sevennyght then next follow- 
ing in the churche of St. Owen's, within Dublin, where there shalbea 
sermon, in manner and forme aforesaid, come to the said churche at 

he be geinning of service, and there at the entryng in of the chaunce ‘ll, 
pes knele untill the precher goe up into ‘the pulpitte, and then 
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rysing shall yoe and stand before the pulpitte, there faces turned to 
the greater part of the congregacion, untill the sermon be ended, 
and then penytently and openly shall acknowledge there faults and 
ask forgevenes. Et interim Domini comiserunt eorum utrumque 
Marescallo salvo custodiend.’ "’ (Jol. 75.) 


The custom of publishing proclamations at the “Tligh 
Cross,” in the presence of the lord chancellor and other offi- 
cers of state, was continued to the reign of James I., until it 
was found necessary to remove the monument, which had be- 
came an impediment to the thoroughfare in this then frequented 
part of the city. 

High-street appears to have been one of the most impor- 
tant of the streets within the walls of Dublin during the 
middle ages. Of the flesh shambles which were held in High- 
street until the reign of James L, a writer in the sixteenth 
century observes :— The great expenses of the citizens maie 
probalie be gathered by the worthie and fairlike markets, week- 
lic on Wednesdaie and Fridaie kept in Dublin. Their sham- 
bles is so well stored with meat and their market with corne, 
as not onelie in Ireland, but also in other countries, you shall 
not see anie one shainbles, or anie one market better furmished 
with the one or the other, than Dublin is.” The same author 
gives the following account of a riot in this locality in 1531 : 

“Inthe second year of Skeflington his government, it happened 
that one Henrie White, servant to Benet a merchant of Dublin, 
was pitching of a cart of haie in the High-street; and having offered 
boies plaie to passengers that walked to and fro, he let a bottle 
(truss) of his haie fall on a souldiors bonet, as he passed by his cart. 
The souldior taking this knavish knacke in dudgeon, hurled his dag- 
ger at him, and having narrowlie mist the princocks,* he sticked 
it in a post not farre off. White leapt down from the cart, 
and thrust the souldior through the shoulder with his pike. Where- 
upon there was a great uprore in the citie between the souldiors 
and the apprentises, in as muche as Thomas Barbie being the maior, 
having the king his sword drawne, was hardlie able to appease 
the fraie, in which diverse were wounded, and none slaine. The 
lord deputie issued out of the castell, and came as far as the pillorie,t 
to whome the maior posted thorough the prease with the sword 
naked under his arme, and presented White that was the brewer 
of all this garboile to his lordship, whome the governour pardoned, 





see 


* A pert forward youth, in which sense it is used in the dialogue be- 
tween Capulet and Tybalt in Romeo and Juliet, Act i. Scene v. 

t The pillory stood at the junction of Werburgh and Fishamble strects. 
See the first paper of the present series. a0 
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as well for his courage in bickering as for his retchlesse simplicitie 
and pleasantnesse in telling the whole discourse. Wherebey a man 
may see how manie bloudie quarels a bralling swashbuckler maie 
pick out of a bottle of haie, namelie when his braines are forebitten 
with a bottle of nappie ale.” 


Among “the places of most publicke note whereunto the 
priests did resort to Masse in Dublin,” particularized in a do- 
cument of the reign of James I. we find noticed certain back- 
rooms in the houses of Nicholas Queitrot, Carye, and the 
widow O’Hagan, in the High street.* 


Se A a 





+ A narrow passage leading from High-street to Cook-street, and thence 
to the quay, is mentioned by a writer in Elizabeth’s time as ‘‘ Ram lane,” 
alias the ‘* Schoole-house lane,” by the Jatter of which names it is still 
known. Of the school from which this locality acquired its name, no 
account has been preserved, but we find, in a local author of the 
sixteenth century, notices of the following Dublin schoolmasters :— 
‘* Patrike Cusacke, a gentleman borne, and a scholer of Oxford, some- 
time scheolemaister in Dublin, and one that with the learning that God 
did impart him, gave great light to his countrie ; he imploied his studies 
rather in the instructing of scholers,than in penning of books, he flourished 
in the yeare one thousand five hundred three score and six, and wrote 
in Latine Diversa epigrammata.” ‘ Michael Fitzsimons, schoolemaster 
in Dublin, a proper student, and a diligent man in his profession, he wrote 
Orationem in adventum comitis Essexie Dublinium, Epitaphion in mor- 
tem Jacobi Stanihursti, Diversa epigrammata.” Macgrane, a schoole- 
master in Dublin at the same period, is also noticed by the author of 
‘* carols and sundrie ballads.” From the reign of James I., the name 
of School- house lane appears to have been applied to that portion of the 
line of street which extended from High-street to Cook-street, while the 
appellation of Ram lane was given to the passage,.since known as *‘ Skip- 
per’s alley,’’ running from Cook-street to the Merchants’-quay. In 
1613 John Laffan, ‘‘a young gentleman, born in the county of Tip- 
perary, was slain at the end of School-house lane near Cook-street, 
Dublin, by one Edward Musgrave, a quarrelling soldier of the guard, 
who was therefore apprehended and arraigned in the King’s bench, and 
there condemned of wilful murder, and adjudged to be drawn, hanged 
and quartered.” In the early years of the eighteenth century we find 
John Brocas (1701), and Elizabeth Sadleir (1719), publishers, residing 
in this locality ; and of the King’s bench office, which was held here till 
1745, the lords’ committee in 1739 reported as follows :— 

‘* The King’s bench office is in School-house lane, one of the narrow- 
est in the city of Dublin. The clerk informed the lords’ committee that 
about two years ago a fire broke out very near the office, which gave 
them a great alarm, and there is now (1739) an old cage-work house, 
within so small a distance, as to make its situation very dangerous. In 
this office are kept several outlawries and attainders, those particularly 
of Papists, on account of the rebellions in 1641 and 1688. If these 
should be burned, the lords’ committees fear, that the Protestant pos- 
sessors would, at best, be exposed to vexatious law-suits, to defend and 
establish their titles to many forfeited estates.” 
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The principal inhabitants of this street in the seventeenth 
century were the aldermen and merchants of the city, as 
Richard Barry, mayor of Dublin in 1610, father of the first 
lord Santry; Patnck Dixon (1619); and alderman Walter 
Kennedy, founder of the Clondalkin family, noticed in our last 
paper. ‘Tokens are also extant issued by the following resi- 
dents of High-street :— 

Elnathan Brocke, seedman, 1657: Mathew French, 1655 ; 
Arthur Harvey, 1656; Gerrard Colley, apothecary at the sign 
of the red cross; Henry Reynolds ; Henry Warren; Ignatius 





A passage leading from School-house lane to ‘‘ Cock-hill” was 
styled ‘‘ Bor’s-court,” apparently from the family of Bor, who, during 
the first half of the seventeenth century, resided in St. Michael’s pa- 
rish. In 1618 James I. granted a patent to Christian Bor and John 
Bor, gentlemen, of lower Germany, ‘‘ that they be freed from the yoke 
of servitude of the German or Irish nation, and enjoy all the rights and 
privileges of English subjects,” for a sum of £1 6s. 8d. During the 
reigns of James I. and Charles I., the Bors appear to have been exten- 
sively engaged in commerce with Holland, and Christian Bor was one 
of the merchants interested in the Dutch trade, who contested the right 
of the corporation of Dublin to levy a tax for harbour dues, of three-pence 
in the pound on their shipping, which was tried in the exchequer in 1632, 
and decided in favour of the corporation. In the beginning of the last 
century one of the Bors was brigadier-general in the British army, and 
a branch of the family still resides at Ballydoolin, County Kildare The 
name of ‘‘ Bor’s court” has, in the present century, been corrupted into 
‘* Borris court ;” a very large and handsome house which stood on its 
northern side, has fallen within the last few years, and its ruins are tra- 
ditionally stated to be those of the ‘* great house” of the personage from 
whom the court received its title. 

‘“*Cock-hill,” a narrow passage extending from ‘*‘ Bor’s court,” across the 
upper part of Winetavern street, to St. John’s lane, is styled in the old 
parochial documents ‘‘ Rowen lane” (1528), ‘‘ Rowning lane” (1572), the 
**Rounde lane” (1594) and ‘‘ Rowling lane” in 1674. In 1514 William 
Chamberlaine, of Kilreske, gent, set to John Rawson, a house in this 
locality afterwards known as the ‘‘ Frank house,” which he held from 
the hospital of St. John of Jerusalem at a rent of ten shillings a year. 
Rawson in 1518 set thishouse to Patrick Field (or De La Felde) of Dub- 
lin, merchant, who acquired considerable property in this vicinity, which 
he bequeathed in 1522 to the church of St. Michael. In a deed of the 
year 1537, we find notice of ‘‘ new houses on the hill;” and in 1569 the 
‘* Frank house,” otherwise called ‘*‘ Chamerlyn’s Inns,” was set by the 
parish to William Fitz Symon, merchant, at a low rent, in consideration 
of his having defrayed the expence of certain repairs of the church. The 
locality appears to have acquired the name of ‘** Cock-hill” in the sixteenth 
century, at which period it is noticed as the fish-market of the city, 
and in the manuscript book of revenue of the year 1592 in the exchequer 
record office, we find notice of a house belonging to Nicholas Fitz Sy- 
mons of Dublin, alderman, in the tenure of John Dillon, on the eastern 
part of the hill, called ‘‘ Dock-hill, alias Cock-hill,” in St. John’s parish. 
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Browne, pewterer, 1671; John Smith, merchant; John 
Betson, merchant, at the sign of the white lion; John 
Warren, tallow chandler; Nicholas White; Richard Greenwood, 
merchant ; ‘Thomas Gould, merchant; Thomas Pagett, tal- 
low chandler ; William Hulme ; Jonathan Butterton, pewterer, 
1663, and William Milles, clother, 1671. 

On the south side of High-street was the residence of Mark 


Patrick Naughten, surgeon, resided here in 1592, and among the patent 
rolls of James I., there appears a grant in 1604 of a messnage lately 
waste, on the eastern part of Dotchill, otherwise Cock-hill, in the parish 
of St. Olave. On the rebuilding of the Dublin law courts in 1695, the 
law offices of the various courts were removed to ‘* Cock-hill,” where 
the office of the Chief Remembrancer was kept in s house held from 
Vliza Pitt at the annual rent of £44 13s. 4d. The insecurity and in- 
conveniences of the offices here occasioned the following memorial, which 
is now printed for the first time from the original in the Exchequer Re- 
cord Office, Four Courts :— 

‘*The humble representation of the Chiefe Remembrancer and tlie 
clerke of the pleas office of his majesty’s court of Exchequer. 

‘* Humbly sheweth that the former patentees of the said offices were ne- 
cessitated upon the rebuildeing of the Four Courts in Christchurch lane, 
Dublin, to remoove the severall offices from the said Four Courts to 
the place where they now are, vizt to Cocke hill, Dublin, which was 
the most convenient place they could finde neare the said Foure Courts, 
that the said offices are in greate danger of fire by reason of the adjacent 
houses being timber worke, and ale-houses kept therein, and even in the 
cellar under the said offices there isan ale-house kept and constant 
firesin the same. That about twelve yeares agoe the beame of the 
next adjacent house to the said offices took fire and had burnt a good 
way, but by the timely discovery thereof the same was with di‘ticulty 
extinguished, and lately the chimney of the adjacent houses took fire, 
and the next house thereto being a timber house was like to be fired which 
if it had, the offices had undoubtedly beene burnt. That the said 
offices are very inconvenient and extremely too narrow and_ straite 
and small to laye up the records of the said offices conveniently, and in 
order as they should be kept, and humbly offer that they cannot find 
out any convenient and safe place to remove the said offices to, nor 
indeed can there be any security of the records unlesse offices and re- 
positoryes be built in some secure and convenient place for preservation 
of the records of the said offices, which are very numerous. 


Thomas Maule, Queen’s Remembrancer. 
Arth. Nixon.” 


The Chief Remembrancer's office was removed from ‘ Cock-hill” 
to Kennedy’s-lane or court in 1716, and although nearly a century and 
a half have elapsed since the date of the above remonstrance, the 
great mass of the most valuable Anglo-Irish public records are at the 
present day ina scarcely better condition as to safety and arrange- 
ment than they were one hundred and forty years ago. ‘‘ Cock-hill” 
was demolished in the present century by the ‘‘ Wide street com- 
missioners,"’ who, to carry out their plans, purchased the estate in this 
locality held by Michael's parish under the will of Patrick Field, 
referred to at page 947. 
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Quinn, lord mayor of Dublin in 1667. A branch of the 
clan of O’Cuinn or O’Quinn appears to have settled in 
this city m the sixteenth century ; Walter Quinn of Dublin 
published in Edinburgh in 1600, a collection of epigrams, 

anagrams and poems in Latin and English, entitled “Serum 
poeticum in honorem Jacobi sexti, serenissimi ac potentissimi 
Scotorum regis.” Thomas Quin, a member of the Society of 
Jesus, stationed at Dublin in 1642, was untiring in his re- 
ligious exertions, and used occasionally to attire himself as a 
soldier, a gentleman, or a peasant, to elude the vigilance of 
the Puritans in order to gain access to the houses of the 
Catholics. Father Quin, who wrote a report on the state and 
condition of the Catholics of Ireland from 1652 to 1656, 
was subsequently removed to Nantes, thence to St. Malo, and 
died in 1663. Alderman Mark Quin, of High-street, was 
one of the most wealthy residents in St. Michael’s parish, 
the plate, money and documents of which appear from the 
Church records to have been kept at his house, until, in a 
fit of jealousy at the conduct of his wife, he coinmitted suicide 
by cutting his throat in Christ Church. He left an estate of 
about one thousand per annuin to his son James Quin, who 
studied at Trinity College, Dublin, was called to the bar in 
England, and married a lady whose husband was reputed to 
be dead, having not been heard of for many years. By this 
lady, Quin had a son called James, born in 1693, some 
time after whose birth Mrs. Quin’s former husband returned 
and re-clained his wife. Quin’s illegitimacy having been 
established, his father’s estate passed to the Whitsheds,* the 





*In 1619 the churchwardens of St. Michael’s parish set to Margarct 
Staples for 61 years, at the annual rent of fifty-three shillings, a house 
and back-side on Cock-hill, This house in 1676 was re-set by them for 
a similar period, at eight pounds per annum, to Thomas and Samuel 
Whitshed, sons of William Whitshed, late of Dublin, merchant. ‘Tho- 

mas Whitshed was an eminent lawyer, and his son William was appointed 
solicitor-general of Ireland in 17U9, chief justice of the king’s lhach in 
1714, and chief justice of the common pleas in 1727, in which year he 
died, from the effects, it was said, of the virulent lampoons with 
which he was assailed, for his conduct in prosecuting the printer of 
the ‘‘ Drapier’s letters.” His monument, as noticed at page 943, is 
in the vestibule of St. Michael's church, and his last representative, 
as far as we are acquainted, was the late admiral sir James Whitshed. 
The motto on Whitshed’s coach formed the subject of one of Swift's 
satires, commencing with the lines 


* Libertas et natate solum : 
Fine words! J wonder where you stole ‘em.’ 
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heirs at law, and the young man, being left on his own re- 
sources, appeared in the character of “Abel” in the “Com- 
mittee’ at Smock-alley theatre in 1714, and afterwards be- 
came one of the most eminent actors of his day. Smollett 
declared that Quin was “one of the best bred men in the 
kingdom,” and the satirist Churchill speaking of him says : 
“But though prescription’s force we disallow, 

Nor to antiquity submissive bow; 

Though we deny imaginary grace, 

Founded on accidents of time and place ; 

Yet real worth of ev'ry growth shall bear 

Due praise, nor, must we, Quin, forget thee there 

His words bore sterling weight, nervous and strong 

In manly tides of sense they rolled along. 

Happy in art, he chiefly had pret ence 

To keep up numbers, yet not forfeit sense. 

No actor ever greater heights coul 1 reach 

Tn all the laboured artifice of speech.” 

Alderman Mark Quin bequeathed to the wardens of St. 
Michael’s Chureh in trust for the poor widows of the parish, 
the sum of fifty-two shillings out of his house in High-street, 
which at the commencement of the last century was known 
as the sign of the “ Flying horse.” Among the taverns he Te, 
were, the “Swan”, kept in 1666, by Dyer Phillips ; ‘¢ Patt’s 
Coffee house, over against St. Nicholas’ church,” in which 
the noted John Danton held his book auctions in 1698; we 
likewise find notice of the “ Golden Flagon (1701)” and the 
‘Red Lyon tavern (1714),” a very large establishment on 
the north side of the street. In High-street also was located 
the first Dublin Post house of which any record has been 
hitherto discovered. 

A regular postal communication between Dublin and Eng- 
land appears to have been first established during the wars o! 
Shane O’Neil in the reign of Elizabeth, when, according to 1 
contemporary chronicler, “ bicause in these troublesome times 
it were meet advertisements should go to and from hir majestx 





The suicide of his ancestor Quin was recalled in an epigram circulated 
through the town, beginning, 


- “Tam not grandson of that ass Quin ; 
Nor can you prove it, Mr. Pasquin.” 


And also in the following lines :— 


“In church vonr grandsire cut his throat ; 
To do the job too lone he tarried: 

He should have had my hearty vote 

To cut his throat before he married.” 


Scott and the other commentators on Swift appear to have been totalls 
ignorant of the circumstances above narrated in connexion with th 
Quins and Whitshed 
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and councell to the lord deputie, and so likewise from his lord- 
ship to them, order was taken for the more speedie conveiance 
of letters reciproke, there should be set posts appointed be- 
tweene London and Ireland.’ <A writer in the reign of 
James L., tells us that ‘ Every great man in the country hath 
his rhymer, his harper, and his known messenger to run about 
the country with letters.” In 1656, it having been found that the 
horse of the army were “ much wearied, and his highness’ af- 
fayres much prejudiced, for want of a post office to carry pub- 
lique letters,” the council employed Evan Vaughan, who speed- 
ily settled the stages, thereby easing the cavalry horses, who had 
previously been the only posts by whom public letters were con- 
veyed. Thurloe subsequently appointed Vaughan deputy post 
master, in conjunction with a Mr. Talbot ; previous to this, by 
order of the commissioners of parliament for the affairs of Ireland, 
the Irish treasury had been charged with an allowance of about 
£100 per annum to major Swift, postmaster at Holyhead, for the 
maintenance of fourboatmen added to the packet boats at the rate 
of eightpence per diem, and eighteen shillings per month to each 
man for wages. Post houses appear to have been first established 
in the principal towns of Ireland late in the reign of Charles IT., 
when also, as noticed in a former paper, the general post office 
of Dublin was removed to Fishamble-street, and the site of the 
old post house* in High-street occupied by the buildings still 





* In 1668 the building is stated to be a ‘‘ timber house in High-street, 
with a large backside or garden plott reaching to Back Lane, now called 
the Post House ;" and in the MS. Rule book of the Exchequer (A.D. 
1740, page 6) it is described as follows:—‘‘ One messuage or tenement 
slate d, commonly known by the name of the old Post Oflice, situate in 
Hligh-street in the city of Dublin, extending in front about thirty feet, 
with yards backsides and buildings to Back lane, and two tenements, 
stable and coach house to Back lane, sixty-two feet or thereabouts. Mear- 
ing and bounding on the east part to Mr. Reiily’s holding, and partly to a 
stable and coach house of Mr. (Cornelius) Callaghan’s on the east, partly 
to a concern fronting High-street belonging to Mr. Curtis, and partly to 
a concern fronting Back lane belonging to Mr. Donovan, on the north 
to High-street, and on the south to Back lane, and all that house and 
tenement wherein Mr. Kilburne formerly dwelt, containing eighty-one 
rooms, situate in Kilburn’s alley, between High street and Back lane, 
and also all that house formerly held by Mr. William Wise, and known 
by the name of the back-house of the Rose and Crown in High-street. 
E xcept the passage that leads from tne said house called Kilburn’s house, 
through Timothy Barner’s house in High-street.” From the proceedings 


in this case it appears that the old Post Office was purchased in 1732 by 
Matthew Pagitt, who assigned it to Michael Reeves, gent, the latter was 
illegally dispossessed of it by James Maculla, against whom the assignee 


applied for an attachment in 1740. 
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known as *f Mac Culla’s court.” apparently so called from 
having been the residence of James Maculla, projector of 4 
copper comage for Lreland, who, in 1727, published at Dublin 


* Reasons and observations most humb ly pr ‘oposed by James Ma. 
culla of the city of Dublin, pewterer, ar tificer in divers metals, viz. 
pewter, brass, and copper, &e. For the manufacturing copper half. 
pence and forthivars | in the kingdom of Ireland, in order to reduc e, 
and to pay off 50,0001, of the debt of the nation, and to circulate 
magArerie more in cash, than there is now in the same, and likewise 

to promote the manufacturing of cop per sheets and bottoms of the 
ore and mine of the kingdom to the projit of many thousands of pounds 
to the country, all which will preve nt the subije ets losing at least 
5001. per cent by the cireulation of couhterfeit ‘h: alfpence, and will 
also stop the exporti ition of the silver specie to the unreasonable pro- 
fit of the exporters of 9391, sterl. per ann. But this will encourags 
the exportation of the lawful halfpence, to the exporter’s profit of 


21871. per eent per ann. Andalso some observations why the nation 
refused Mr. Woed’s « oyne, where by the ) would probably h: ve lost 
883.8971, sterl. all of which will hereafter more fully appear.” 8vo 
pp. 21. 


In the succee ling year he published another treatise on the 
same subject with the following title :— 


‘The lamentable ery of the people of Ireland to parliament. A 
coinage or mint, proposed. The parliament of Ireland’s address, and 
the king’s answer thereunto, relating to the coining copper half-pence 
and farthings for this nation. With several reasons and observations, 
shewing the great necessity there is for such a eoin;: and a schem 
laid down, demonstrating that the nation will have an increase in 
cash, as well gold and silver, as copper money, of two hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds, sterl. by means thereof: ow! that the said 
summ may be deemed all profit to the kingdom. By James Maculla 
of the city of Dublin, artificer in divers metals, viz. pewter, brass, 
and copper, &e. Dublin : printed by Edward Waters, 1728." 4to 

p. 1, 


Swift, in 1729, published a “ Letter on Mr. Maculla’s 
ject about halfpence,” in which, addressing Dr. Delany, he 


SAYS it-— 


«You desire to know my opinion concerning Mr. Mac Culla’s pro- 
ject of circulating notes, st: umped on copper, that shall pass for th : 
value of h: alfpence and pence. I have some knowledge of the man: ’ 
and, about a month ago, be brought me his book, with a couple ot a 
his halfpenny notes: but I was then out of order, and he could not 
be admitted. Since that time, I called at his house, where I dis 
coursed the whole affair with him as thoroughly as I could. I am 
altowether a stranger to his character. He talked to mein the usual 
stvle, with a great profession of zeal for the public good ; which ts 
the common cant of all projec tors in their bills, from a first minister 
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of state down to acorneutter. ButI stopped him short, as I would 
have done a better man; because it is too gross a practice to pass at 
any time, and especially in this age, where we all know one another 
so well. Yet, whoever proposes any scheme which may prove to be 
a public benefit, 1 shall not quarrel if it prove likewise very beneficial 
to himself. It is certain, that, next to the want of silver, our greatest 
distress in point of coin is the want of small change, which may be 
some poor relief for the defect of the former, since the crown will 
not please to take that work upon them here, as they do in England. 
One thing in Maculla’s book is certainly right, that no law hin- 
ders me from giving a payable note upon leather, wood, copper, brass, 
iron, or any other m: terial (except gold or silver), as well as upon 
paper. The question is, Whether I can sue him on a copper bond, 
where there is neither hand nor seal, nor witnesses to prove it? To 
supply this, he has proposed, that the materials upon which this note 
is written, shall be in some degree of value equal to the debt. But 
that is one principal matter to be inquired into. His scheme is this : 
he gives you a piece of copper for a halfpenny or penny, stampe “dl with 
a promissory y note to pay you twenty pence for every pound of cop per 
notes, whenever you shall return them. Right and forty of these 
halfpenny pieces are to weigh a pound; and he sells you that pound, 
coined and stampe -d, for two shillings: by which he clear ly gains a little 
more than sixteen per cent ; that is to say, two pence in ever y shil- 
ling.” 


The Dean suggested that Maculla should give security for 
the quality of the metal in lis tokens, and be re.juired to limit 
their issue to a reasonable amount; but, on the whole, he re- 
commended that the proje ctor should be rewarded for his inge- 
nious proposal, which he was of opinion might easily be brought 
to perfection by a society of nine or ten honest ge utlemen of for- 
tune, who wished well to their country, and would be content to 
be neither gainers nor losers, farther than the bare interest of 
their money. Maculla commenced the issue of his tokens in 
1728, and in the ensuing year he issued coius with the folluw- 
ing inscriptions : obverse, “Cash notes val received Dublin: 
1729. James Maculla. Penny,” m seven lines across the 
field of the coin, and on the reverse “ | promise to pay the 
bearer on demand 2() pence a pound for these,” in seven lines 
across the field ; “Cash notes val received : Dublin 1729. James 
Maculla 4,” in seven lines across, the reverse being the same 
as the former. His last coinage appears to have been in 1731, 
when he issued a coin containing on the obverse “Cash notes 
value reced. J Maculla,” in the centre a fleur de lis, and on 
the reverse “ 1 promise 20 shillings pound ster” ; in the middle 
a figure of Justice standing between two pillars, in her right 
hand a sword and in her left a balance, the date, 1731, above. 
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The booksellers and publishers resident in High-street were, 
William Weston, printer and stationer to the lord de puty 
Tyreonnel, some of whose publications bear the imprimatur 
of Patrick Tyrrell, Roman Catholic bishop of Clogher ; John 
Ware (17 10) ; William Manning, publisher in 1 726 of a news. 
paper styled “The Dublin Post-man, being the most impartial 
advic es foreign and domestick” ; Thomas Fle ming at the “ Sal- 
mon,’ " publisher of engravings ; George Golding at the “ King’s 
head,” near Cornmarket (17 10) ; ’. Browne ; Edward Hamil- 
ton ; Richard Bulkely ; Luke Dowling a very eminent Roman 
Catholic bookseller who died in 1758; and Richard Fitz 
Simons, 1765. 

In High-street resided Humphrey French, who, from his 
conduct during his mayoralt * 1735, acquired the name of 
the “Good lord m: yor. * Prench died in 1736, and in the sue- 
ceeding year, Swift, who, in 1731, had addressed to him a para- 
phrase of the ninth ode of the fourth book of Horace, wrote, 
from the Deanery house, as follows to George Faulkner* 


Sir, [have often mentioned to you an earnest desire I had, and 
still have, to record the merit and services of the lord mayor, Hum. 
phrey French; whom I often desired, after his mayor: ilty, to give 
me an ace sount of many passages that happened 1 in his mayoralty, and 
which he has often put off, on the pretence of his forgetfulness, ‘but in 
reality of his modesty: I take him to be a hero in his kind, and that 
he ought to be imitated by all his successors, as far as their genius 
ean reach, I desire you therefore to enquire among all his friends 
whom you are acquainted with, to press them to give you the parti 

culars of what the »y can remember, not only during the general con- 
duct of his life, whenever he had any power or authority in the city, 
hut particularly from Mr. Maple, who was his intimate friend, who 
knew him best, and could give the most just character of himse If and 
his actions. When I shall have gota sufficient information of all thes: 
particulars, I will, although I am oppressed with age and infirmities, 
stir up all the little spirit T ean raise, to give the public an account of 
that great patriot ; and propose him as an example to all future ma- 
gistrates, in order to recommend his virtues to this miserable king- 
dom. Iam, Sir, your very humble servant, Jon. Swirt.” 


The proposed biography was never published, and the sole 
memorial of its hero now preserved is a large mezzotinto por- 
trait inscribed —‘“ The good lord mayor.” ‘It may be noticed 
here that Humphrey French’s eldest brother, Matthew French, 


a 





* For a memoir of George Faulkner, see the third paper of the presen! 


series. Notices of William Maple, referred to in the above letter, will be 
found in the Intsa QuartTerRty Review, Vol. I. and Vol. IL 
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Ballyhubbuck, co. Wicklow, married Elizabeth Lenthal, 
grandaughter of the famous speaker of the English house of 
commons. 

Henry Tresham, one of our most eminent Irish painters, 
was born in High-street, and studied in Dublin under the elder 
West and Ennis, after which he was sent by sir Clifton Wint- 
ringham to Italy, where he sojourned for several years. Dur- 
ing his residence abroad, the eccentric bishop of Derry, con- 
ceiving that he was not sufficiently industrious, induced his 
friends to withdraw an annual pension which they allowed him 
of £100 per annum, thus suddenly placing the artist in a very 
difficult position. On his return from the Continent he finished 
several pictures, among which was a large picture of Adam 
and Eve, which became the property of lord Pawerscourt. He 
painted several pictures for the Boydell Shakespeare gallery, 
and was engaged by the Longmans to edit their great publica. 
tion of engravings from the works of the ancient masters in the 
collections of the British nobility and gentry. His drawings 
with pen and ink, and especi: ally with black chalk, were ad- 
mitted to possess the highest excellence, and in recognition of 
his acquirements he was admitted to the academies of Rome, 
Bologna, and London. ‘Tresham’s critical acquaintance with the 
history of the fine arts was very extensive, and he was generally 
regarded as the highest authority of his day on all matters of 
virtt. On one occasion he purchased for £100 a quantity of 
Ktrusean vases, which had been cést aside as refuse by Thomas 
Hope, an eminent collector ; Tresham, however, sold one halt 
of the parcel to Samuel Rogers for £800, and transferred the 
remainder, with some subsequent additions, to the earl of 
Carlisle, who, in return, settled upon him a life annuity of £300. 
Tresham died in June, 1814, having left behind him the fol- 
lowing publications:—‘“ The sea sick minstrel, or maritime 
sorrows,” a poem, in six cantos, 4to. 1796; eT tome at the 
close of the eighteenth century,” Ato. 1799; and “ Britannicus 
to Bonaparte, an heroic epistle with notes,” 4to. 1803. 

At the house of his kinsman, William Dunbavin, no. 65 
High-street, was performed, in November, 1798, the ceremony 
of waking the corpse of Theobald Wolfe Tone. William Dun- 
bavin, according to Dr. R. Madden, was totally opposed to 
Tone’s political opinions. 


“ He was a member of a corps of yeomanry, and possessed some 
influence with the terrorists of the day. By means of that influence, 
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probably assisted in high quarters by the interference of the Hon. 
Ceorge Knox, the body of Tone, and his effeets—clothes, uniform, 
and sword, were given up to his friends The two Dunbavins, pro. 
vided with a written order, went with four men to the Provost for 
the body, and it was given up to them by major Sandys, It was taken 
to William Dunbavin’s house in High- ‘street (where his father and 
mother were then living), and laid out in a room or the second floor. 

The surviving relatives state, that the mother bore up astonishingly 
against the trials which befell her in such quick suecession ; but th 
poor father seemed to have been overwhe Imed by this last calamity.— 

‘The body was kept two nights at Dunbavin’s A great number 
of persons came and sat in the room where the corpse was laid out 

At leneth an order came from government that the mnterment should 
immediately take place, and as privately as pussible.—The funer al, 
in conformity with the orders of the authorities, was attended only 
by two persons, William Dunbavin and Jolin BE bbs, a brazier, who 
resided in Bride-street: both were members of a c orps of yeomanry 
The remains of Theobald Wolfe Tone were interred in th ancient 
cemetery of Bodenstown, close to the wall (on the south side) of the 
ruined nl ‘bey that stan Is in the centre of the grave-yard, in the same 
yrave e his brother's remains were recently buried, and those of 
his er eee and his uncles re pose a” 

The line of street now known as “ Back Lane,” at the rer 
of the southern side of High-street, was in early times styled 
“WVieus Kupelhi,” “ Rochestrete,” and * Roe helistrete,” or 
Rochelle-street. The orginal cause of these names having been 
applied to this street is unapparent ; and the assertion that 1 
acquired its name from the mer ae of La Rochelle by whom 
it was inhabited, is not supported by any documentary evide nce, 

We find that Walter de Istelep, lord treasurer of Treland, 
resided in this locality in 1322, and his house at Ay corner 0! 
Roche-street in St. Nicholas-street, was granted, im 1349, by 
the king to ean Crophull. In an unpublished memoran- 
dum roll of the year 1556, this street is called “ Rosipelle- 
street ;”” it wh however, in Elizabeth’s reign, to have beet D 
more generally styled ‘ Backe lane,” or the “ Rochel lane,” by 
which latter name it was designated i in legal documents so late 
as the middle of the last century. 

On the removal of the flesh shambles from High-street in 
the reign of James I., a range of buildings was erected and 
joined to those which formed the north side of Rochel lane, 
the ae side of which, bounded by the city wall, appears 
not to have been completely built upon im the year 1610. 

In 1629, a Chapel and Roman Catholic University wer 
established in Back-lane by the Jesuits, of whose early history 


Ireland few particulars have been preserved. Towards th 
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end of the reign ot Henry VILI., Ignatius Loyola, founder of 
the order, sent fathers Alphonsus Salme ‘ron, and Paschasius 
Broet, two of his first compamons, with Francisco Zapata, to 
this country, where they remained for little more than one 
month. During the generalship of Francis Borgia (1565— 
1572) the Irish mission began to be regularly supplied with 
fathers of this order, yo until 1620, they were * usually 
attached to the persons 0 * houses of the gentry : after that 
period they obtained ll of their own, which increased to 
eight colleges and residences, some of which counted eight 
members in community and none less than three. The novi- 
tiate was at length established at Kilkenny, but shortly after- 
wards removed to Galway.” Of the Dublin Jesuits in the 
early part of the se —, century the most eminent a 
( ‘hristophe t Hollywood, or ‘a sacro bosco,” who died in 1626 
having presided over the order for twenty -tliree years, iiticna’ 
he had been specially denounced by the King in his specch 
to parliame nt in 1614; Henry Fitz ‘Simon, for some years pro- 
fessor of philosophy at the College of Douay, subsequently 
imprisoned as a dangerous controversialist in the Castle of 
Dublin ; and William Malone, who for twenty-four years resided 
in Dublin, whence he was summoned in 1635 to preside over 
the Imsh College at Rome, from which in 1647 he was dis- 
patched to Irel: aa as superior of the entire mission there.* 
The establishments of the Jesuits in Back-lane were in 1632 
seized and sequestrated by government, by whom the college 
there was transferred to the University of Dublin. Of those 
buildings a writer in 1635 has left the following notice :— 


‘‘T saw the church, which was erected by the Jesuits, and made 
use by them two years. There was a College also belonging unto 
them, both these erected in the Back-lane. The pulpit in this Church 
was richly adorned with pictures, and so was the high altar, which 





* In reply to Malone's paper called ‘* The Jesuit’s Challenge,” Ussher in 
1624 published his ‘‘ Answer to a challenge made by a Jesuit in Ireland,” 
to which Malone rejoined in ‘‘ A reply to Dr. Ussher’s answer about the 
judgement of antiquity concerning the Romish Religion,” 4to. Douay : 
1627. Large numbers of Usher’s work were circulated, but Malone's book 
was not allowed to come into Great Britain or Ireland, to which sir Henry 
Bourchier alludes as follows in a letter to the primate from London in 
March 1629. ‘* The Jesuit’s reply to your grace, is not to be gotten here ; 
those that came into England were seized, and for ought I can hear, they 
lie still in the Custom house: that which T used, was borrowed for me 


by a friend of the author himself, half ayear since, he being then here in 
London, and going by the name of Morgan.” 
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was advanced with steps and railed out like cathedrals ; upon either 
side thereof was there erected places for confession: no fastened 
seats were in the middle or body thereof, nor was there any chancel ; 
but that it might be more capacious, there was a gallery erected on 
both sides, and at the lower end of this church, which was built in 
my lord Faulkland’s time, and whereof they were disinvested, when my 
lord chancellor (Loftus) and my lord of Corke executed by commis. 
sion the deputy’s place. This college is now joined and annexed to 
the college of Dublin, called Trinity college, and in this church 
there is a lecture every Tuesday.” 


A writer in 1643, arraigning the earl of Strafford’s govern- 
ment of Ireland, states that :— 


«¢ When the late lord chancellor Loftus, and the earl of Cork were 
lords justices, they endeavoured to suppress the Masse-houses in 
Dublin, and to convert them to pious uses, one of which was in the 
street called Back-lane they disposed of to the University of Dublin, 
who placed a rector and scholars in it, and maintained a weekly 
lecture there, to which lecture the lords justices and state of 
Ireland did usually resort, to the great countenance of the Protes. 
tant religion there. But after the earl of Strafford came to the 
government the lecture was put down, the scholars displaced, and 
the house became a Masse-house as it had formerly been.” 


The ground on which these edifices were erected appears to 
have been the property of the dean and chapter of Christ 
Church, by whom they were leased for forty years at the annual 
rent of twelve pounds to Wentworth earl of Kildare, whence 
they acquired the name of “Kildare Hall” and “ Kildare 
Chapel.” The ‘ Mass-house in Back-lane”’ which’ is des- 
cribed as a “ fair collegiate building” was subsequently 
converted into a government hospital, for which purpose it 
was used till the conclusion of the reign of Charles II. and 
the present “ Tailors’ hall” is traditionally stated to have been 
built on its site. 

The tailors of Dublin were incorporated by two charters, 
dated respectively 20th May, 1417, and 16th July, 1418, ad- 
dressed to John Talbot, lord Furnival, Thomas Talbot his 
brother, Laurence de Mereburil, knight, Hugh Burgh, Roger 
Hawkinshaw, John Wyche, John Gland, Thomas Wallys, 
Reginald Sueterby, John Corryngham, John Passavant, Tho- 
mas Case, John Cruce, John Hynton, John Kyrkham, David 
Rendyll, William Barret, William Redyard, John Lytyll, and 
James Yong. The charter authorized the foundation of a 
guild or fraternity of tailors (“ artis scissorum”) within the city 
of Dublin, in honor of God, the blessed Virgin Mary, and St. 
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John the Baptist ; the corporation, comprising both male 
and female members, was to be governed by a master and 
two wardens, and to have a chantry of one or more chaplains, 
to celebrate divine service daily in the chapel of the blessed 
Virgin Mary in the church of St. John, Dublin, for the benefit 
of the souls of the founders and members of the guild. This 
grant is registered on a memorandum roll of the year 1446 
(24 Henry VI.) and contains the clause, usual in the charters 
granted in the middle ages to the Dublin guilds, that no mem- 
ber of the fraternity should take any but English youths (“ An- 
glicee nacionis”) as apprentices. 

Notwithstanding their charter, the corporation of Dublin 
tailors continued to use a seal bearing the arms of the company 
of merchant tailors of London until the year: 1684, when they 
procured a grant from sir Richard Carney, Ulster king-at-arms, 
whose patent to them sets forth that 


‘‘Now forasmuch as the said corporation haveing much contribu. 
ted and being signally serviceable in the most happy restauration of 
our most gratious sovereigne lord mg Charles the second, and being 
requested by Francis Potts, master, William Story and David Hardy, 
wardens, and the rest of the said corporation of taylors to assigne 
and confirme unto them theire heires and successors such a coate of 
armes as may properly be used by them without prejudice to any other 
corporation whatsoever, I therefore in compliance of this their rea- 
sonable request have granted and confirmed unto the said master and 
wardens and their successors for the use of the said corporation for 
ever these armes, crest, supporters and motto sectasgpn, vizt: Argent 
a tent between two manches gules on a chiefe azure a lamb passant of ~ 
the first between two Bizants Or; for their crest on a helmet and 
wreath of their collours St. John the Baptist’s head proper in a 
charger Or mantled gules doubled argent, supported between two 
camels proper Bizanted standing on a scrowle with this motto (I 
was naked and ye clothed me) Nudus et operuistis me.” 


The following accounts, furnished to lord Kingston in the 
reign of Charles II., and now published for the first time, throw 
some light on the history of costume in Ireland at that period :— 


“ April 20th, 1670. For your lordship black shute: for canvass 
and stiffneing 3s. 6d. ; for 5 yards of callicoe 8s; for 3 peeces of ri- 
bon lls. per peece 33s; for silk and galloone 6s; for pocketts for 
shute and coate 7s; for six dozen of coate buttones’6 doz vest 10s; 
for 6 yards of broad ribon 5s; for fine draweing vest and coate 3s ; 
for coallor and bone 1s; for makeing vest coate and breeches 18s ; 
for a pair of breeches for your man 9s ;—£5 3.6. May 28th, 1670. 
fora peece of ribon 12s; for a sash £1; for a dozen of ribon 8s. 
£2:0:0. July 10th, for your two shirts 8s; for canvass and stif- 
fening 16s. 8d; for 10 yards of callicoe 16s. 8d ; for silk and galloone 
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12s; for pocketts for 2 shutes and coates 6s; for 16 dozen of coate 
buttons £1.12.0; for 9 dozen of brest buttons roope lase 9s; 
for buckram and firrett ribon 4s; for two yardes of silver and 
silke lase £1. 4. 0; for makeing your 2 shutes and coates £1, 8, 0; 
—£6. 19. 8. July 11th, for your lordship mourning shute and coate: 
for 8 yards of cloath at 26s per yard £10. 8. 0; for 20 yards of crape 
at 3s per yard £3; for one ell and a 4 of sarsnett 18s ; for one paire 
of woostead stockinges 9s; £14.15.0. July 11th, for canvass and 
stiffneing 3s ; for silk and galloone 5s; for 5 yards of callicoe 7s; for 
5 dozen of buttons 5s; for pocketts for shute and coate 4s ; for mak- 
ing vest, coate, and breeches 14s; for fine draweing your vest 2s; 
for firrett ribon and buckram 2s ; for 2 dozen of ribon 8s ;—#£2. 10. 0 
July 19th, 1670, for your lordship’s trumpetters: for 24 yards of 
serge at 4s per yd £4. 16.0; for 12 yards of black serge at 3s per yd 
£1. 16. 0; for 9 yards of callicoe 13s; for 4 yards $ of Taby at 9s 
per yd £2. 0, 6; for } ell of sarsnett 6s ; for 30 dozen of lace 12 pds 
per doz £18; for 16 yds of fringe at 3s per yd £2. 8. 0; for three belts 
with buckles £1,4. 0; for 3 paire of stockinges 18s ; for 6 pieces of 
ribon 10s per peece £3; for 10 yards of dyed linen 14s ; for 3 paire 
of pocketts and cotton 6s; for silk and galloone 18s ; for make 3 
coates and breeches £3; for 3 hats £1. 4. 0;—£41. 3. 6: for 2 
peeces of black ribon £1. 6; for a belt 8s ;—£1. 14.0. April 20th, 
1670, a blacke suite for my lorde £5, 3. 6; for ribbin and a sash £2. 
July 10th, for 2 saytes makeing £6. 19. 8; July 11th, my lord’s 
mourneing suite, clothand materialls £14. 15 ; makeing yesuite £2.10; 
July 19th, the trumpiter’s clothes £41,3.6; black ribbin and a 
belt £1. 14. 0 ;— £74. 5. 8. 

“ Hatts delivered for the use of my lord Kingstowne as followeth : 
November ye 20th, 1688, 2 laker hatts delivered for the use of my 
lord at 12s per hatt £1. 4.0. January ye 29, 1685, one black beaver 
and gould band for my lord, £4. 7. 0. February ye’, 1685, one 
laker hatt for John Robinson 12s. February ye 20th, one laker hatt 
and band for my lords page, 13s 6d. May ye 13th, 1686, one laker 
hatt for the rider 12s. April ye 17th, one black hatt and band for 
one of the grooms by Mr. William Ellis his order 5s. October ye 
14th, one black beaver and band for my lord £3. 9.0. October ye 
15th, Mr, John Taylor, one laker hatt, 12s. Ditto Mr. John Taylor 
two french hatts, one laker hatt for the use of my lord, £2. 6. 0.— 
£14. 4.6. Reed from sir Robt King the sum of fourteene pounds in 
full of ye within bill, this 10th of July, 1688 per Reef Davis.”* 

“ Bought of Rich Nuttall at ye 3 squirrells in Castle-street, 6 yards 
§ of superfine black Spanish cloth at 24s. 6d. £7 19.3; 2 peeces 
brode crape ribbin 12s, 6d. £1 5s, Od; 7 yards brode bumbuzeen 4s 
per £1. 8. 0. 1 ell and } fine canvass 3s. per, 4s. Gd; 2 yards and a $ 
silke at 2s. 6d. per, 6s. 3d; 5 yards galloone 4d. per, Is. 8d; 5 yards 
callicoe at 14d. 7s. 6d ; belt peeces and collar, 2s. ; hookes and ys loop 
lace 10d ; 7 doz. newest coat buttons 12d. per doz, 7s; 6 doz of ye 
same make brests 4s ; 14 yards of 4d. ferrit at 4d. per, 4s;—£12. 10. 8. 


— 





* In another account, dated 21st September, 1670, the following entries 
occur :—Two paire of fine black stockings, 8s; two pair of kid and two 
paire of shammay gloves, 7s 8d; sword for Mr. Robert, 14s. 
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After the Revolution, the Protestant portion of the guild of 
tailors, anxious to obtain a monopoly by imposing disabilities 
upon their Roman Catholic fellow tradesmen, petitioned Wil- 
liam ITI. for a new charter, on the grounds recapitulated as 
follows in the king’s reply to their application :— 


«That the papists since the last rebellion have in great numbers 
repaired to our city of Dublin, out of the country, and do work at 
the taylor’s trade in opposition to the petitioners, to the prejudice of 
our loyall subjects, a the great scandall and loss of the petitioners, 
they the said Papists committing many frauds and cheats, which can- 
not be prevented by the Protestants, unless we would be graciously 
pleased to grant unto them our royall charter to the like effect of their 
former charters, leaving out the Popish fopperies and superstitious 
ceremonies and uses, to which they and their predecessors were by 
their former charters obliged, that so the petitioners might become 
a Protestant fraternity or guild. To the end therefore that the pe- 
titioners and their successors might for ever commemorate the many 
and great blessings which they and other our Protestant subjects of 
that our kingdom, by the blessing of Almighty God on our arms, 
have enjoyed and still do enjoy, in releasing them from Popery and 
slavery, and establishing a Protestant government in that our king- 
dom, they therefore by their said petition humbly prayed that we 
would be graciously planed to grant them a new charter, to the in- 
terests aad purposes aforesaid.” 


The new charter, making the corporation exclusively Protes- 
tant, was passed at Kensington, on the 2nd of May, 1696, 
Charles Cox and William Ballance being then wardens of the 
guild. The Taylors’ hall appears to have stood in St. John’s 
parish in the early part of the seventeenth century, and, from 
an inscription, we find that the present building on the north 
side of Back Lane was erected in the year 1706. Onthe 24th 
of June, the annuai anniversary of their patron, the corporation 
used to assemble at their hall, from which they marched in pro- 
cession to hear a sermon in St. John’s church, Fishamble-street, 
whence: they paraded to a tavern where they dined together. 
These annual displays afforded a theme tothe satirists of thetime, 
in one of whose lampoons in 1726 the following lines occur :— 


“ Now the sermon being ended, As in Lent the College schollars, 
And the minister descended ; Or a regiment without colours, 
To the ‘Castle’ or the ‘ Rose,'* Now the dinner’s on the table, 
Or whatever place you've chose, Each one eats as fast as able, 

Be it ‘ Cock’ or ‘Lyon yellow,’t Each one eats as much as ten, 
Each one runs without his fellow, For the Lord knows when agen ; 





* The “ Rose tavern” in Castle-street, see the second paper of the present series. 
+ The “ Cock ale-house’’ and the “ Yellow Lion tavern,” noticed in the account of St. 


Werburgh’s-street. In1sh QUARTERLY Review, Vol. II. 6] 
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Eat as fast as hungry dogs, , Now they see the candles double, 
Or as fast as famish'd hogs. Now they give the Drawer trouble, 
Eat ‘till they are full as leeches, , Now they throw away their poses, 
And then fill with meat their breeches, | Now they break each other s noses, 
And perhaps a plate or spoon, Now theyemake a rabble rout, 
Found by Butler* and the moon; Hats and wigs flie all about, 

Now remov'd the cloath and dishes, Now they're sprawling on the floor, 
Wine they swallow down like fishes, Now they give the quarrel o'er; 
Now it fiies about in glasses, Now they part with heavy curses, 
Now they toast their dirty lasses, | Broken heads, and empty purses.” 


The Taylors’ hall in Back lane, being one of the largest pub- 
lic rooms in Dublin previous to the erection of the Music hall 
in Fishamble-street, was, in the early part of the eighteenth 
century, occasionally used for meetings, balls, musical perfor- 
mances, and auctions. We find notice of a magnificent en- 
tertainment given here in 1731 by lord Mountjoy to the lord 
lieutenant and chief nobility of the city ; a musical society held 
its assemblies in 1748 in this hall, which continued long to be 
the meeting place of various guilds—as the Barber surgeons,t 
Tanners, Hosiers, and Curriers. 

Meetings in favor of the “ Octennial bill” were held in the 
Tailors’ hall in 1762; and a writer, some years later in the 





* Isaac Butler, a noted Dublin astrologer, almanac compiler and na- 
turalist. 

+ The fraternity of the art of barbers, or guild of St. Mary Magda- 
lene, was established in Dublin by royal charter in 1446. A subsequent 
charter was granted by Elizabeth in 1576, and William Roberts, appoint- 
ed Ulster king of arms in 1642, granted the guild the following arms: 

‘* Parted by a crosse of England, charged with a lion passant qyardant, 
argent, crowned or; these two coates armour quartered, viz. the first 
argent, achevron gules betwixt three cinquefoyles azure; the second 
coate armour azure, a harpe crowned or; the third as the second ; the 
fourth as the first; the creast, on a helme and wreath argent and gules, 
St. Mary Magdalene, &c. mantled gules; double argent supported by 
a leopard proper and an Irish greyhound argent, each gorged with a 
ducal coronet, and standing on a scrowle with their motto, viz., rhe Christi 


salus nostra.” In 1687 a new charter was given to the fraternity by 
James II. ** to renew the guild or corporation of barbers, of which the 
barbers, chirurgeons, apothecaryes, and periwig makers of the city of 
Dublin were members, to the intent that the severall arts and mysteryes 
of barber chirurgeons, apothecaryes, and periwig makers may be the 
better exercised.” 

It is worthy of notice that James Crosby, of Dublin, barber, was one 
of the witnesses examined on the trial of Charles I., when he deposed: 
*: That at the first fight at Newbury, about the time of barley harvest 
1643, he did see the king riding from Newbury town, accompanied with 
divers lords and gentlemen, towards the place where his forces were then 
fighting with the parliament's army.” 
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same century, makes the following observations on the mul- 
tifarious uses to which the building was then applied :— 


‘If variety has charms, the Taylors’-hall in Back lané, must be 
one of the most charming places in Dublin. Other edifices are des- 
tined to one use, or two at the most. Theatres serve only for amuse- 
ment, or to kick up a dust in; churches are appropriated for the 

urpose of praying or sleeping ; and the Four-courts are the seats of 
justice, or chicauery ; but, the Taylors’-hall exhibits a number of con- 
trary scenes: on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, it is a dancing 
school; on Thursdays, would-be heroes are taught to fence; and on 
Tuesdays it is a swaddling meeting-house, that the students in the 
science of genteel murder, and those who amuse themselves with 
dancing, (called by the righteous the merry-go-round of the devil) 
may have their i theres atoned for, and the place sanctified, at least 
once a week.” 


On the 2nd of December, 1792, the general committee of 
the Irish Roman Catholics assembled at the Tailors’ hall, which 
had been specially fitted up for the purpose. After voting Ed- 
ward Byrne of Mullenahac to the chair, it was resolved, that the 
meeting, as then constituted, with the peers and prelates, was the 
ouly organ competent to speak the sense of the Catholic body. 
The committee next determined that a petition should be pre- 
sented to the king, setting forth the grievances of the Irish 
‘Roman Catholics, and-praying for their relief. A draft of the 
petition was read to the assembly and passed unanimously, 
with the exception of the final paragraph, which was objected 
to by Luke Teeling of Lisburn, who declared it to be too limit- 
ed in its demands, and moved, “ that in place of the paragraph 
then read, one should be inserted, praying that the Catholics 


might be restored to the equal enjoyment of the blessings of 
the constitution.” 


“Itis not easy to describe the effect which that speech had on the 
assembly. It was received with the most nema, st applause. A 
member of great respectability, and who had ever been remarked for 
a cautious and prudent system in his public conduct, (D. T. O’Brien, 
esq., of Cork,) rose to declare his hearty and entire concurrence in 
the spirit of the motion. ‘ Let us not,’ said he, ‘ deceive our sove- 
reign and our constituents, nor approach the throne with a suppres- 
sion of the truth. Now is the time to speak. The whole Catholic 
people are not to be called forth to acquiesce in the demand of partial 
relief.’ The question would now have been carried by acclamation, 
but for the interposition of a member, to whose opinion, from his past 
services, and the active part he bad ever taken, the committee were 
disposed to pay every respect, (J. Keogh). Hesaid, ‘ that he entirely 
agreed with the spirit of the motion, and he was satisfied that they 
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had but to ask and they should receive. But the meeting had already 
despatched a great deal of business, the hour was now late, and the 
question was of the very last importance.’ ‘ Have you,’ said the 
speaker, ‘considered the magnitude of your demand and the power of 
your enemies? ITfave you considered the disgrace and the conse. 
quences of a refusal, and are you prepared to support your claim?’ 
The whole assembly rose, as one man, and raising their right hands, 
answered, ‘Wer are,’ It was asublime spectacle. ‘Then,’ contin- 
ued he, ‘I honour and rejoice in a spirit which must render your 
success infallible ; but let it not be said that you took up a resolution 
of this infinite magnitude ina fit of enthusiasm. Let us agree to re- 
tire. We meet again to-morrow. We will consider this question in 
the mean time, and, whatever be the determination of the morning, 
it will not beaccused of want of temperance or consideration,’ This 
argument prevailed, and the meeting adjourned.” 


It was subsequently decided here that the petition should be 
presented to the king in person, and on the 7th of December 
the committee elected by ballot the following members to per- 
form that office :—Edward Byrne, John Keogh, Christopher 
Dillon Bellew, John Edward Devereux, and sir Thomas French. 
The committee, which sat for a week at the Tailors’ hall, 
acquired the name of the ‘ Back-lane parliament,” from 
having been composed of representatives elected from the 
Roman Catholics of the various counties in Ireland, and their 
petition, combined with the state of the Continent, procured 
the partial relaxation of the Catholic disabilities in 1793. 

At the same period the grand lodge of Dublin Freemasons 
used to assemble on the first Thursday of every month at the 
“ Tailors’ hall,” which, in January, 1793, became the meeting 
place of the Dublin Society of United Irishmen, the most.pro- 
minent members of which were, Theobald Wolfe Tone, Archi- 
bald Hamilton Rowan, James Napper Tandy, Beauchamp 
Bagenal Harvey, Hon. Simon Butler, William Drennan, Oliver 
Bond, Thomas Russell, Henry Sheares, and Henry Jackson. 

This society was originally constituted “ for the purpose of 
forwarding a brotherhood of affection, an identity of interests, 
a communion of rights, and an union of power, among Inishmen 
of all religious persuasions, and thereby obtaining an impartial 
and adequate representation of the nation in parliament.” 
Members were elected by ballot and paid one guinea admis- 
sion fee, together with one guinea annually by half-yearly 
payments, each member before his admission being required 
to take and subscribe a test, pledging himself to ase all his 
abilities and influence to carry out the objects of the institu- 
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tion. ‘The officers of the society consisted of a president, trea- 
surer, and secretary, who were severally elected every three 
months. The society met every second Friday night—oftener 
when necessary—the chair was taken at 8 p.m. from 29th Sep- 
tember to 25th March, and at 9 p.m. from 25th March to 29th 
September ; fifteen members formed a quorum, and no new 
business was allowed to be introduced after ten o’clock. Every 
respect and deference was paid to the president : his chair was 
raised three steps above the seats of the members, the secretary 
and treasurer being seated under him, two steps above thie 
seats of the members. On his rising from the chair, and tak- 
ing off his hat, silence was established, and the members took 
their seats. ‘The president was the judge of order and propri- 
ety, and was impowered to direct an apology, and to fine re- 
fractory members in any sum not above one crown; if the 
member refused to pay the fine, or to make the apology, he 
was thereupon expelled from the society. There were commit- 
tees of constitution, of finance, of correspondence, and of ac- 
commodation. The committee of constitution consisted of nine, 
that of finance of seven, and the committee of correspondence 
of five members. Each committee, in addition to occasional 
reports, made general reports on every quarterly meeting. ‘The 
treasurer was under the direction of the committee of finance, 
and the secretary was under the direction of the committee of 
correspondence. ‘The election for committees was at every 
quarterly meeting decided by the majority of votes. The 
secretary was furnished with a seal presenting a harp, at the 
top were the words, “I am new strung”; at the bottom “ I 
willbe heard” ; andon the exergue, “Society of United Irishmen 
of Dublin.” 

The society continued to meet at the Tailors’ hall until 1794, 
in which year one of their meetings here was dispersed by the 
sheriff, who also seized upon their papers. The subsequent 
organization of the Society of United Imishmen for the purpose 
of establishing a republic in Ireland, forms an important por 
tion of Irish history. 

The entrance to the Tailors’ hall is through an iron gate 
enclosed in a limestone frame, on the entablature of which is 
an inscription stating that the building was erected by the 
corporation of tailors in 1706. The gateway, portion of 
which runs under the drawing room floor of a house, leads 
to a flight of seven steps conducting to a small oblong open 
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space, which has been considerably curtailed by the offices 
of the adjacent houses; in the wall bounding this space of 
ground to the east is inserted a tablet, now much decayed, 
apparently containing the royal arms of England surmounted 
with a cap of maintenance, and bearing the following in. 
scription : “This wall belongeth to the corporation of tailors 
and was rebuilt by them in the year of our lord, An 1710. 
John Holmes, master. William Sharman, John Wilson, 
wardens.” The ‘* Hall” is a long brick building, containing 
seven windows ina line across the front, and over the en- 
trance door, about the year 1770, was placed a large bust of 
George III., which has been recently removed. On the 
western side of the building is the board. room, a spacious and 
lofty apartment, measuring about 465 feet in length by 21 in 
width. ‘This room was decorated with portraits of Charles I, 
Charles II., William III., Swift, and a curious ancient paint- 
ing of St. Homohon, a tailor of Cremona, who was said to have 
“ given all his labor to the poor, for which, and his life and 
miraculous actions, he was canonized in 1316.” Ona veined 
white marble chimney-piece in the board-room is engraved the 
following inscription: “The gift of Christopher Neary, 
master; Alexander Bell and Hugh Craigg, wardens, 1784 :” 
at the eastern end of the apartment, over the door, is a 
small gallery opening from an upper room, which was used 
for consultation by the master and wardens of the corpora- 
tion. This is the only apartment on the second story, the 
other rooms in the building being next to the roof, from 
which they are lighted. Underneath the edificé are two 
kitchens and vaults, but the extent of ground at the rere 1s 
extremely limited. The paintings, plate, and other moveable 
property of the corporation of tailors were hurriedly disposed 
of immediately previous to the passing of the Reform Act. 
Some of the earliest meetings in favor of the temperance 
movement were held in the “ Tailors’ hall,” which since the 
year 1841, has been used as the school of the corporation of 
tailors or guild of St. John the Baptist. 
A grant of houses in “ Back Lane” was made in the reign 
of Charles II. to Jeremy Donovan, chief of the clan Lochlainn 
O’Donovan, who was elected member of parliament for Bal- 
timore in 1689, and appointed registrar of the Irish court of 
admiralty by James II. His residence in this locality was, 
till the middle of the last century, known as the “ Donovan's 
arms.” 
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Jonathan Gowan, bookseller and printer of the Dublin 
Gazette, resided in Back-lane at the sign of the “ Spinning 
Wheel,” opposite to Maculla’s court, from 1734 to 1756; and 
a noted tavern known as the sign of “ Mother’ Redcap,” was 
kept here by Robert Burrell, from the first years of the 
eighteenth century till it fell to decay about 1740. Referring 
to those times, a writer of the day says, “I have frequently 
thought of our frolicsome rambles in vacation time, and the 
merry dancings we had at ‘ Mother Redcap’s’ in Back-lane ; the 
hurling matches we have played at Dolphin’s-barn, and the 
cakes and ale we used to haveatthe Organ-house onArbour-hill.” 

At theeastern end of the High-street John le Decer, mayor 
of Dublin in 1308, erected at his own expense a marble cis- 
tern to receive water from the conduit for the benefit of the 
citzens, such, says the old writer, as was never before seen there. 
The line of street to the westward of this cistern was styled the 
“ Newgate-street,” from the city portal called the ‘‘ New Gate,” 
which formed its westward boundary. And from being the lo- 
cality where grain was usually exposed for sale, the Newgate- 
street subsequently acquired the name of the “ Corn-market,” 
Oy, which title a portion of the original locality is still designa- 
In the Corn-market at an early period was located the “ Bull 
Ring,” of Dublin, of the officers connected with which a 
writer in the reign of Elizabeth gives the following account :— 

“For the better training of their youth in martiall exploits, 
the citizens use to muster foure times by the yeare: on ‘ Blacke Mon- 
daie,’ which is the morrow of Easter daie, on Maie daie, Saint John 
Baptist his eeve, and Saint Peter his eeve. Wheredf two are as- 
cribed to the maior and shiriffs: the other two, to wit, the musters 
on Maie daie and Saint Peter his eeve, are assigned to the maior and 
shiriffes of the Bull-ring. The maior of the Bull-ring is an officer 
elected by the citizens, to be as it were capteine or gardian of the 
batchelers and the unwedded youth of the civitie And for the yeare 
he hath authoritieto chastise and punish such as frequent brothelhouses 
and the like unchast places. He is tearmed the maior of the Bull- — 
but of an iron ring that sticketh in the corne-market, to which the 

es that are yearelie bated be usually tied: which ring is had by 
him and his companie in so great price, as if anie citizen batcheler 
to marrie, the maior of the all-ring and his crue conduct the 
degroome upon his returne from church, to the. market-place, and 
there with a solemne kisse for his u/timum vale, he dooth homage 
unto the Bull-ring.” 


The mayor of the Bull-ring frequently accompanied the 
_ Mayor and sheriffs of the city on their military expeditions ;' the 
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office, however, appears to have fallen’ into desuetude in the 
reign of James I. and the last reference we find to the Bull Ring 
is in the unpublished “ Liber tenuarum provincie Lagenie,” 
which mentions Bartholomew Ball as holding a tenement at 
“ Le Bulringe,” in 1632. 

The date of the erection of the New Gate has not been as- 
certained, but from the charter of the hospital of St. John it ap- 
pears to have been standing in 1188, and in the ancient laws 
of the city we find the following enactment :—‘‘ The second 
watchman (vigilator) shall begin his patrole at the New Gate, 
and so through the High-street to the new Tholsel, and so far 
as St. Patrick’s gate, including Rochel-street (vicus Rupelle), 
and the three lanes (venellz,) namely, St. Audoen’s-lane, Gil- 
lamocholmog’s-lane, and the other lane leading to the house 
of Thomasle Marechal.” During the middleages the New Gate 
was used as the town-gaol, and the prisoners there confined to 
appear have been mainly supported by the charity of the citizens. 
Of the attack made upon it in 1535 by Thomas Fitzgerald, after 
he had failed in his attempts to take the castle and to obtain in- 
gress to the city, an old writer has left the following account :-— 


“‘ The greater number of the rebels assembled to Thomas his court, 
and marched to St. Thomas his street, rasing down the partitions of 
the row of houses before them on both sides of the street, finding none 
to withstand them: for the inhabitants fled into the citie, so 
that they made a long lane on both the sides like a gallerie covered 
all over head, to shield as well their horssemen as their footmen from 
gunshot. This done they burnt the new street, planted a falcon’ right 
against the New Gate, and it discharged, pearsed the gate, and kild 
an apprentise of Thomas Stephans, alderman, as he went to bring a 
basin of water from the high pipe, which by reason the springs were 
damd up, was at that time drie. Richard Stanton, commonlie called 
Dicke Stanton, was then gailor of the New Gate, a good servitor and 
excellent markeman, as his valiant service that time did approve. For 
besides that he gald divers of the rebels as they would skip from house 
to house, by causing some of them with his peece to carrie their er- 
rands in their buttocks ; so he perceived one of the enimies leveling 
at the window or spike at which he stood: but whether it were, that 
the rebell his pouder failed him, or some gimboll or other was out of 
frame, Stanton took him so trulie for his marke, as he strake him 
with his bullet full in the forehead under the brim of his. scull, and 
withall turned up his heeles. Stanton not satisfied with his death, 
issued out at the wicket, stript the varlot mother-naked and brought 
in his peece and his attire. The desperatnesse of this fact disliked of 


* A species of cannon. Camden tells us that pieces of artillery had 
names given them, ‘‘ some from serpents or ravenous birds, as Culve- 
rines or Colubrines, Serpentines, Basilisques, Faulcons, Sacres.”’ 
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the citizens, and greatlie stomached of the rebels, before Stanton re- 
turned to his standing, the enimies brought faggots and fiers to the 
New Gate, and incontenentlie fired them. The townsemen perceiving 
thatif the gate were burnt, the enimies would be encouraged upon hope 
of the spoile, to venter more fiercelie than if they were incountred 
without the wals, thought it expedient presentlie to charge them. 
To this exploit they were the more egerlie moved, because that not- 
withstanding Thomas his souldiors were manie in number ; yet they 
knew that the better part of his companie bare but hollow hearts 
to the quarrell : for the number of the wise gentlemen of the pale 
did little or nothing incline to his purpose. And therefore, when he 
beseiged the citie, the most part of those arrowes, which were shot 
over the walles, were unheaded, and nothing annoied them: some 
shot in letters, and foretold them of all the treacherous stratagems 
that were in hammering. That espied the citizens, and gathering 
the faintnesse of his souldiors thereby, blazed abroad upon the walles 
triumphant newes, that the king his armie was arrived ; and as it had 
been so indeed, suddenlie to the number of four hundred rushed out 
the New Gate, through flame and fire upon the rebels, who (at the 
first sight of armed men) weening no lesse but the truth was so, 
otherwise assured, that the citie would never dare to re-incounter 
them, gave ground, forsooke their capteins, dispersed and scattered 
into diverse corners, their falcon taken, an hundred of their stoutest 
galloglasses slaine. Thomas Fitzgirald fled to the graie friers in 8. 
rancis his street, there coucht that night, unknown to the citie, 
~until the next morning he stale privilie to his armie not far off, who 
stood in wonderful feare that he was apprehended. Thomas his 
courage by this late overthrow somewhat cooled, and also being as- 
- suredlie told, that a fleete was espied a farre off, bearing full sail to- 
wards the coast of Ireland, he was soon intreated, having so manie 
irons in the fire, to take eggs for his monie: and withall, having no 
forren succor, either from Paulus tertius or Charles the fift, which . 
dailie he expected, he was sore quailed, being of himself though 
strong in number of souldiors,-yet unfufnished of sufficient munition 
and artillerie, to stand and withstand the king his armie in a pitcht 
field, or a maine battell. Upon this and other considerations, to 
make as faire weather as he could, he sent James de la Hide, Linche 
of the Knocke, William Bath of Dollarstowne, Doctor Traverse, 
Thomas Field of Painstowne, as messengers to the citizens, to treat 
with them of a truce, who being let in at the New Gate, repaired to 
William Kellie his house, where maister maior and his brethren 
were assembled.” 

The most valuable and accurate description extant of the 
various gates and towers of the city of Dublin is that con- 
tained in the following document, now printed for the first 
time. The original’ is preserved in the State Paper Office, 
London, and appears to have been compiled towards the close 
of the sixteenth, or in the first years of the seventeenth cen- 
tury :— : 
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“A note x the whole Circuite of the Cittie walles from the Towre 
called Bremeghams Towre of the Castell, unto the Easte Gate 
called the Dame (h)is gate of the said Cittie, acordinge to the 
direccion of the Right Honnourable the L. Deputie.” 


“Inprimis, From Bremighams Towre to *Stanirste (h)is 
Towre is one hundred and ninety-six foote distant, whereof there 
is next the said Bremyghams Towre sixty-four foote within the 
Castell diche not rampered ; and from thens to Stanirste is Towre 
beinge one hundred and thirty-two foote is sufficientlie rampiered 
and firme gn twenty foote hie from the fundacion of the wall ; 
which wall is twenty-eight foote hie, wherof eight foote is abowe 
the said rampier, besydes the garettes, and seven foote thicke. 

‘* The said Stanirste (h)is Towre is rounde withowte the wall, and 
skware within, three stories hie with three tymber loftes, and in the 
loer storie three lowpes,} in the seconde storie one lowpe, and in 
the third storie twoe lowpes; the wall six foote thicke, nineteen 
foote sqware within, and the Towre forty-six foot hie, besydes the 
garettes. om 

‘‘ From Stanihurst (his) Towre tothe Pole Gatet is one hundred 
and sixty-eight foote distant, and the wall and rampier agreeinge in 
like height and thicknis as the other parte of the said wall, and 
rampier aforsaide. : : 

“The Towre over the said Pole Gate is a sqware Towre, with 
twoe stories, the loer storie upon a vawte with three lowpes,. and 
the upper storie, a timber lofte, and the wall five foote thicke 
and fourteen foote sqware within, and the Towre forty-six foote hie, 
besydes the garettes from the fundacion of the wall with a perewlles 
for the same Gate. 

«From the Pole Gate to the Towre called Genevers (Joinville’s) 
Towre nowe in Mr. Parckins pocession is one hundred and eighty- 
six foote distant, and the wall and rampier agreinge in licke height 
and thicknis as the other parte of the said wall and rampier 
aforsaid. ei ven 

“The said Geneviers Towre is rounde withowt the wall and 
sqware within, three stories hie, with twoe timber loftes, and in the 
loer storie one lowpe, in the seconde storie onelardge lowpe, and 
the wall eight foote thicke; twelve foote sqware in one waye and 
sixteen foote another waye, and the Towre forty-six foote hie. : 

“From Geneviers Towre to St. Nicholas Gate is two hundred 
and fifty-twoe foote distant, and the wall and rampier agreinge in 
licke height and thicknis as the other parte of the said wall and 
rampier aforesaid. ae 

“St. Nicholas Gate have towe rounde towres withowt and 
sqware within, and the said Gate placed betwixte bothe the Towres, 





* The Stanihursts, from whom this tower was named, were of conside- 
nor eminence as citizens of Dublin in the fifteenth and sixteenth cea- 
turies. 

! At the southern end of Werburgh’s-street. See an account of tlist 
locality, in the first paper of the present series, 
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every Towre three heightes, whereof twoe loftes, and fowre lowpes 
in every Towre, the wall five foote thicke, thirty-nine foote in 
leinthe one waye, and eighteen foote brode the other waye, and the 
Towre forty-fyve foote hie, with a perewlles for the same Gate. 

“From St. Nicholas Gate to the Towre in sir Wm. Sarsfeldes* 

ssion is three hundred and twelve foote distant, whereof there 

i foote nexte pe toe unto St. Nicholas Gate, of 
the wall but sixteen foote hie, and the firme grounde nine foote hie 
within the said wall, and the reste being two hundred and thirty- 
eight foote is fowre foote and a halfe thicke, sixteen -foote hie 
6 the garettes and a rampier within of fifteen foote thicke, 
and nere as hie as the wall in the insyde; besydes the buttris, 
which is from the botom of the diche to the fundacion of the wall 
nineteen foote goode, by estimacion. 

“ The said Towre in sir Willm Sarsfeldes pocession is a dem 
rounde Towre, fylled with earthe, and nether vawte nor lofte, wit 
fowre lowpes, eleven foote sqware within; the Towre, and the wall 
sone foote demy there, and sixteen foote hie; ewin with the wall 

ore. 

“From the Towre in sir Willm. Sarsfeldes ssion to the 
smalle Towre in the pocession of Mr. Christopher Sedgrave is three 
hundred and forty foote distant, and the wall and rampier with the 
buttris withowte the said wall agreinge in licke height and thick- 
nes as the other parte of the said wall, rampier and buttris before 
mencioned ; savinge that there is no rampier within eighty foote 
neate adjoyninge to the said Towre in Mr. Sedgraves pocession, 

“The said Towre in Mr, Sedgraves pocession is a demy rounde 

-Towre, with twoe vawtes, one eq with the wall with three 
lowps, the other with a paire of stayres goinge upe into it from the 
wall an covered for a feue to stand upon, with a garet abowt, and 
eleven foote longe one waye and six foote another waye, the Towre 
twenty-six foote hie, and fowre foote thicke. | 

“From the Towre in Mr. Sedgraves pocession to the Towre in 

_ Mr. Richard Fagan (h)is pocession is ninety foote distant, and the 
wall agreeinge in like height and thicknis as aforsaid, and no rampier 
owns the said parte of the wall, but the licke buttris withowt as 

or. 


“ The said Towre in Mr. Fagans pocession is a rounde Towre 


withowte, and sqware within, and nether vawte nor lofte, but a 
waye goinge upe unto the toppe; being ten foote sqware upon the 


toppe, with a garett, and fyve lowpsin the waye going upe; and 
the Towre thirty twos foote hie and twoe foote thicke besydes the 
thicknis of the stayres. 

“From the Towre in Mr. Fagans pocession to. the Sowtheaste 
Towre of the Neue Gate is one hundred and twenty foote distant, 
the wall seventeen foote hie and fyve foote thicke, and. no rampier 
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within the said wall, but howses joyning. close to the said wall 
within, and the licke buttris withowte the said wall as the other parte 
of the said wall have before. The Neue Gatte hawe twoe Towres, 
and every Towre is three heightes, with twoe smale towrettes in the 
tope, and the gatte howse standes betwixt bothe the saide towres, 
the loer storie of every Towre is vawted, and the other twoe stories 
lofted; every towre is twelve foote sqware within the wall, and the 
wall fyve foote thicke, and every rowme twoe lowpes. The Gatte 
Howse is forty foote one waye and fifteen foote another waye, and 
the height of boethe the said Towres from the pavment to the leads 
is forty foote, besydes the garettes, and there is a perewlles for the 
same gatte.* 

' From the North Towre of the Neue Gatte to the Towre in Mr, 
Nicholas Fitzsymons pocession is one hundred and eighty foote dis- 
tant, the wall four foote thicke and twenty-twoe foote hie, with a 
buttris withowte as before, and no rampier within, but howses close 
yoyninge tothe wall within. The said Towre in Mr. Fitzsimons po- 
cession is a sqware Towre, fowre stories hie, with three loftes and no 
vawte, twoe lowps.in the loer storie, three lowps in the seconde storie, 
fowre lowps in the third storie, and fowre lowps in the fowrthe storie ; 
the Towre thirty-two foote hie, sixteene foote sqware, and three foote 
thicke, . 





* Between this gate and St. Patrick’s gate was the street styled in 
ancient times ‘‘ Bertram’s court,” from Bertram de Verdon, who came 
to this country with prince John in 1185, and obtained the barony of. 
Dundalk and lordship of Clonmore, and other estates in the county of 
Louth, together with the office of seneschal of Ireland. Roesia, the 
only daughter of his son Nicholas de Verdon, was, by the special interfer- 
ence of the king, married to Theobald le Botiller, ancestor of the house of 
Ormond. ‘The issue of this marriage was John de Verdon, who married 
Matilda, daughter and coheiress of Gilbert de Lacy, thereby obtaining 
one moiety of Meath, and the office of constable of Ireland. Their son 
Theobald de Verdon, from the extent of his ssions, sat as- baron in 
the parliaments of England and Ireland, and on the death of his son 
the family estates were divided among the husbands of his four daughters 
and coheiresses, in consequence of the extinction of the direct male line 
of ‘‘one of the most potent families that ever settled in Ireland, and 
decidedly as illustrious and as ancient a race of peers as ever flourished 
in England since the Norman conquest.” Among the MSS. of the Uni- 
versity of Dublin is preserved a grant made by the corporation of Dub- 
lin in 1805 to Roger de Asheburn and his heirs, of a certain ditch 
(quoddam fossatum) without the walls of Dublin, near Bertram’s court 
(curia Bertrami) extending from the tenements near the new gate as far 
as the ground near the gate of St. Patrick’s towards the south, and 
lying in breadth between the place where the fairs are held (locus nun- 
dinarum) and the wall of the city of Dublin. It also appears, that 
during the mayoralty of John li Waret, Philip de Duraham granted to 
_ the monastery of Hallows, Dublin, to provide wine for divine ser- 
vice, an annual rent of forty-two pence accruing from land held by 
Adam de Wolbeter in Bertram’s-street. 
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‘‘From the Towre in Mr. Fiszsymons pocession to Gormondes* 
Gate is one hundred and forty foote distant, the wall twenty foote hie 
and fyve foote thicke, and no rampier within, with a buttris 
withowte, as befor. ’ 

‘* The said Gormondes Gate is a sqware towre, twoe stories hie, 
wherof one rowme is upon a vawte, with three loups, the other rowme 
is a timber lofte, with three lowps and a slate roofe: The Towre is 
sqware, eighteen foote one waye and fifteen foote another waye, the 
wall fyve foote thicke and thirty foote hie, with a perewlles for the 
same gate. 

**From Gormondes Gate to a Towre in Willm Harbardes poces- 
sion is three hundred and eight foote distant, the wall twelve foote 
hie, and fyve foote thicke, waa no rampier within, but howses close 
yoyninge to the said wall, with a small buttris of six foote hie with- 
owte, 

«The said Towre in Willm Harbardes pocession is a sqware Towre, 
twoe storie hie, the loer storie is a timber lofte with three lowps, the 
other storie is vawted over, with three low ‘The Towre is sqware, 
sixteene foote one waye, and ten foote anotherwaye, and the wall fyve 
foote thicke and thirty-twoe foote hie. | 

‘“‘From the Towre in Willm Harbardes pocession to Mr. Willm 
Ushers howse is one hundréd and forty foote distant, the wall fowr- 
teene foote hie and fyve foote thicke, and no rampier within nor buttris 
withowte. | 

“The wall of one syde of the said Mr. Ushers howse to the Bridge 
Gatte is one hundred and four foote, the wall fowre foote thicke and 
nineteene foote hie, and the grounde is firme, five foote hie within the 
said wall, and the Liffiegoethe hard by, and at every full sea it floes 

upe against the said wall, beinge a springe tyde. 

' «The said Bridge Gate is a sqware Towre, towe storie hie, the 
loer storie is a vawte with towe lowps, the upper storie is a timber 


lofte and no lowpe. The Towre is sqware, eighteene foote one waye | 


and fowrteene foote another waye, the wall seven foote thicke and 
thirty foote hie from the pavment. : 

«From the Bridge Gate along the marchaunt key to Prickettes 
Towre is eight Siundred and forty-three foote distant, and the key nine 
foote hie from the channell to the pavment. 

«‘ The said Towre in Prickettes pocession is a sqware towre, with 
a Towret in the tope on the Easte syde, the Towre thirty foote sqware 
one waye and twenty-eight foote the other way, the wall three foote 
fowre inches thicke and thirty-four foote hie; and no heightes but 
one timber lofte in the sqware, and towe small vawtes in the towret, 
and no lowps but a wyndoe to the Easte syde, 








* Called also Ormond-gate and thence corrupted into ‘‘ Wormwood- 
gate.” The name of Ormond is derived from the Irish Jar: Mumhain, 
or West Munster, the corruption of which into ‘‘ Wormwood”: is 
noticed as follows by a Latin writer of the sixteenth century :—‘‘ Hac 
te —— d — Hibernicis see id pa Hee 8 reece wed 

nglis Ormond, et plurimis corruptissimé Wormewood. 
of ** Cambrensis pe amore endeavours to argue that this gate received 
its name from O’Gorman, an Irish chief. 
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“From Pricketes Towre alonge the woode key to Mr. Fiandes* 
Castell is three hundred and fifty-six foote distant, and the key 
agreinge in height from the chanell to the pavment, as before. 

“ The said Mr. Fians castell is a sqware Towre, fowre storie hie, 
thirty-eight foote sqware one waye andtwenty foote another waye, 
towe spickes or lowps in the loer storie, and windoes in every of the 
other rowmes, the wall fowre foote thicke and forty-towe foote hie, 
and oe grounde firme, eight foote hie from the chanell within the 
castell. 

‘From Mr. Fians castell to a small Towre in the pocession of 
Pitzsymonds of Balmadroght is one hundred and forty-four foote 
distant, and the payment from the channell agreinge in height as the 
key before. 

“ The said Towre in Fitzsymons pocession is a small rounde towre 
withowt and sqware within, one timber lofte with towe rowmes and 
towe lowps in every rowme ; twelve foote square one waye and fowr- 
teene foote the other waye ; the wall three foote thicke and twenty-two 
ara hie, and the earthe hie within the said Towre, eight foote as 

ore. . > 

“From Fitzsymons Towre to Issoldes Towre is one hundred and 
seventy-four foote distant, and the pavement from the chanell agre- 
inge in height as before. The said Issoldes Towre is a rounde Towre 
towe storie hie, eighteene foote sqware within the wall, and the wall 
nine foote thicke and forty foote hie from the channell, one timber 
lofte and a plate forme in the toppe, with three lowpsin every rowme. 

“From Goakies Towre to an olde Towre called Buttevantes Towre 
is one hundred and six foote distant, the wall twenty-two foote hie 
in the owt syde, and fyve foote thicke, and firme grounde within the 
said wall twelve foote hie from the channell withowte, so the grounde 
within is within ten foote as hie as the said wall, 

‘«‘ The said Buttevantes Towre is an ould square ruenus Towre, 
with one vawte, and the wall four foote thicke, thirty foote hie from 
the channell and twelve foote sqware within the walles, and the 
grounde eight foote hie within the said Towre from the channell. 

“From eau Towre to the rounde halfe Towre adyoyning 
to Mr. Robert Bise is howse, is one hundred and eighty-eight foote 
distant, the wall and grounde within agreinge in height and thicknis 
as the other parte of the wall before. 

“The said Towre yoyninge to Mr. Bise (h)is howse, is ademy Towre 
with three storie heightes, no vawt, but towe loftes, with three lowps 
in the loer rowme, and towe lowps in the second rowme, the w 
four foote thicke, twenty-six foote hie, and sixteene foote sqware 
within the walls, 

«‘From Mr. Bise (h)is Towre to the Easte Gatte called Dames Gate 
is one hundred and eight foote distant, the wall seventeene foote hie, 
and five foote thicke, and the grounde firme within, agreinge in height 
with the reste before. 


al 





* Noticed in the first paper of the present series. A further account 
of Isod’s tower will be hereafter given. 
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“‘ The depthe of the Liffie from the bridge to over against Mr. Wal- 
ter Balles howse is six foote demy ; from over againste Mr. Balles 
howse to over againste Mr. John Forsters howse is four foote demy ; 
from over againste Mr. Forsters howse to over againste Pricketes 
Towre is six foote; from over againste Prickettes Towre to over 


againste Mr. Fians_Castell is fowre foote ; from over against Mr. Fi- 


ans Castell to the West ende of Mr. Brownes building is three foote ; 
from over againste the West ende of Mr. Browns building to over 
againste Issoldes Towre is four foote, &c. 

“ There can be sixe foote depte of watter at leaste drawen in to all 
the diches aboute the towne, with chardges done upon cleaning of 
the said diches, and upon mackinge of slwssis for to staye the watter 
where the grounde do not meete in height lewell. 


“ A note of the severall sorttes of Ordenance at this present belonginge 
to the Cittie, as apearithe in the Cittie booke thereof. 


“Item, Four Mynions of brase with their cariadges. 
“Item. One doble Rabonet and towe single Rabonetes of brase, 
| “upon one cariadge, : 
“Item. Towe doble Rabonetes of brase, not throghlie fynished, 
“Item. One Fauconet of brase, with the cariadge. 
“Item. Towe Rabonetes more of brase, with the cariadges. 


' “Ttem. One doble Portingall of brase, with the cariadge. 


“Item. Fowre peeces of Iron called Slinges, with there cariadges. 
_ “Item. More towe Slinges of iron, with theire cariadges. 

“Item. Towe doble Basses of iron, with theire chambers. 

“Item. Five single basses of Iron.” 


In the city wall close to the southern side of the New Gate, 
was a building called the “ Watch tower,” where a sentr 
usually stood to guard the prisoners confined in the gaol. 
In the course of some repairs executed during the Protectorate, 
the two towers of Newgate next to the city were removed, 
the other two, on the western side, being allowed to re- 
main. Between Newgate and Wormwood gate, on the nor- 
thern side, stood a square tower, noticed at page 972, which 
in the early part of the seventeeth century was styled 
*‘ Browne’s Castle,” from its proprietor, Richard Browne, 
who kept his mayoralty in 1614, 1615 and 1620, in this 
building, in a backroom of which the proscribed Roman 
Catholic priests used to.celebrate Mass privately in the reign 
of ait Browne’s castle was eeteengenty converted into 
an inn, which acquired the name of the “ dog” from the 
sign of a Talbot or hound there suspended. The proprietor, 
named Barton, was committed by the house of lords in 1661, 
for having declared in conversation that “ the earl of Drogheda 
was a cheating knave, and that he thought all the lords in 
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Ireland were no better ;” and early in the eighteenth century 
the “ Black Dog” was used as the marshalsea’ prison of the 
sheriff of the city of Dublin. 

Dr. Oliver Plunkett, Roman Catholic primate of Ireland, was 
committed to Newgate in December, 1679, and confined there 
till October, 1680, when he was removed to London, where 
he was subsequently executed. Another distinguished in- 
habitant of this gaol was the Rev. Thomas Emlyn, who having 
been found guilty in 1704, of publishing a treatise in advo- 
cacy of the outs of the Unitarians, was sentenced in the 
queen’s courts to pay a fine of £1000, and to. undergo a 
year’s imprisonment. For three months he remained a pri- 
soner in the house of the sheriff, whence he was suddenly 
hurried to Newgate, and placed among the felons in 
a close room containing six beds, and after having continued 
there for about five weeks, he procured his removal ‘to the 
marshalsea. During his sojourn in the “ Black Dog,” Emlyn 
wrote a treatise in support of his opinions, and preached on 
every Sunday to the confined debtors in a large room. which 
he had hired for the purpose, at which many of his former 
congregation attended, although his brother Presbyterian 
ministers, with one exception, forsook him during his incar- 
ceration, which continued till 1705, when he obtained his 
release from gaol and a reduction of the fines imposed upor him. 
Emlyn’s writings have been long held in esteem by the Uni- 
tarians, and the inscription on his monument records that he 
was, “to the shame and reproach of a Christian country, per- — 
secuted even to bonds and imprisonment, and the spoiling of 
his goods, for having maintained the supreme unequalled ma- 
jesty of the one God and Father of all.’ 

nnumerable disorders and irregularities prevailed during 
the early part of the eighteenth century in the gaols of 
Dublin, which at that period were no better regulated than 
other European prisons. The offices of keeper of the gaol 
of Newgate and that of the sheriff’s marshal were generally 
executed by a single individual, who received a salary of ten 
pounds per annum from the city, and usually presented the 
sheriff with a gratuity of twenty guineas, making the “ Black 
Dog” that officer’s prison. A great portion of the abuses in 
the gaols arose from the grants of aoe SE: Richard III., and 
Edward VI., by which the mayor, bailifis'and recorder of Dub- 
lin, and their successors were constituted justices of the peace, 
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and of oyer and terminer ; similar powers were also conferred 
by Charles 1. upon the six senior aldermen of the city and 
other members of the corporation. These functionaries, at 
the commencement of the last century, committed the entire 
management. of this department of their offices to clerks, 
who paid their employers a percentage on all fees received. 
These clerks generally kept dram shops, and were in league 
with a number of sonata who constantly arrested citizens 
on the most frivolous pretexts, and the clerks being provided 
with blank warrants, signed by the aldermen, their emplo ers, 
committed their victims immediately to the “ Black Dog, 
where they were incarcerated until they had discharged the 
fees demanded from them. The constables, who were+gene- 
rally men of the lowest grades, committed the grossest enor- 
mities in the discharge of their office. They obtained large 
rewards for apprehending persons whom they pretended it 
would be extremely difficult to arrest, while at the same time 
they were privately bribed to forbear by the parties whom they 
_ had been paid for pursuing; and after having captured an 
unfortunate debtor, they made use of every artifice to extort 
money from him while awaiting the arrival of his bail. The | 
number of constables and sheriffs’ bailiffs in Dublin in 1729 
being found to amount to two thousand, the lords justices 
and privy council ordered the several church wardens to 
return the names of the constables in their respective parishes, 
and having reviewed them upon Oxmantown-green, reduced 
them considerably, allowing four to every justice of the peace, 
twenty to the lord mayor, six to the city marshal for the 
service of his marshalsea, twelve to the gaoler of Newgate, 
and three to the master of the house of correction, all to be 
persons of good behaviour and Protestants, and to have their 
names and places of abode constantly posted at the Tholsel. 
Ashenhurst Isaack, gaoler of Newgate, was discharged from 
his situation in 1721, on a charge of having permitted a 
number of prisoners to escape: notwithstanding which, he 
received £245 for his goodwill of the office from John 
Hawkins, who also paid the mayor and sheriffs £100, aso 
“kept for having secured him the appointment. Hawkins 
ad originally been an attorney’s clerk, subsequently prac- 
‘tised as a bailif, and was appointed keeper’ of the house of 
correction, whence he was transferred to sit * ron ga of 
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Newgate, which, under the management of him and Mrs, 
Hawkins, became the scene of the most flagrant abuses. 

In both Newgate and the “ Black Dog,” the gaoler carried 
on an extensive trade by selling liquors to the prisoners, who, 
_ on entering the latter place, although for only one night, were 
immediately called upon to pay 2s. 2d. for what was styled a 
 nenny pot ;” if the prisoner refused to comply with this 
demand, he was abused, violently beaten and stripped; persons 
not having sufficient money to pay the impost were dread- 
fully maltreated and their clothes seized and sold to supply 
the necessary funds. In the “ Black Dog” there were wi ad 
rooms for the reception of prisoners, two of which contained 
five beds each; the others were no better than closets and 
held but one bed each. The general rent for lodging in 
these rooms was one shilling per night, for each man, but in 
particular cases a much bl rice was charged. It 
frequently happened that four or five men slept together in 
one bed, each individual still paying the rent of one shilling, 
which at the close of the week was collected by Mrs. Hawkins, 
wife of the gaoler. Prisoners unable to meet these demands 
were immediately dragged to a damp subterranean dungeon, 
about twelve feet square and eight high, which had 20 ght 
except that which was admitted through a common. sewer, 
which ran close by it, carrying off all the filth and ordure 
of the prison, si rendering the atmosphere almost insup- 

ortable. In this noisome oubliette, called the “N aaNet, 
rom being the place where abandoned females apprehended 
by the watch were regularly lodged, frequently fourteen 
and sometimes twenty persons were crowded together, and 
there robbed and abused by criminals, who, although under 
sentence of transportation, were admitted to mix among the 
debtors ; and if any person attempted to come up stairs 1D 
the daytime, to obtain air or light, he was menaced, insulted 
and driven down again by Hawkins or his satellite Martin 
Coffey, the turnkey of the gaol. Among the many instances 
of the brutality of Hawkins, we may mention his treatment 
of Edmond Donnelly, a gentleman who was arrested on 4 
shee writ Pa “ou es oateet to bed with a broken is 

otwithstanding Donnelly’s offer to. pay any requisite num! 
of bailiffs to guard him until his health was restored, and 
despite the representations of the.surgeon, he was carried a 
9 p.m. from Church-street, in his bed supported by chair poles 
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upon men’s shoulders and laid at the door of the “ Black 
Dog, ” whence hewas dragged to the ‘‘ Nunnery,” where his 
leg was again broken in passing down the winding stairs, 
and in this dungeon he lay for two months, during which 


_the water frequently rose to the level of his bed, which literally 


rotted under him. Surgeon John Audouin, of Wood-street, 
executed in 1729, for the murder of a servant woman, during 
the six weeks which elapsed between his conviction and execu- 
tion, was known to have expended three hundred pounds in 
the “ Black Dog,” the greater part of which sum was paid 
to prevent Hawkins from carrying out his daily threat of 
loading him with irons and transferring him to Newgate. On 
the night before Audouin’s execution his money and valuables 
were seized by the gaoler, who subsequently demanded one 
hundred pounds, and received thirty guineas for the dead body. 
Persons committed by the judges of the king’s bench, the 
lord mayor, or justices of the peace for the city, were lodged in 
Newgate, where by the collusion of the gaoler with the con- 
stables, they were frequently detained for many days without 
acommittal. From these, 4d. pence per night was exacted 
for not being confined in the felons’ room, and 1s, 4d. for a 
“penny pot,” those who refused being stripped of their clothes 
common executioner, beaten, and, in some cases, 
ined. The management of this department of the estab- 
lishment was committed to Isaac Bullard, the under keeper, 
who exacted his fees in a most merciless manner. When 
the prisoners’: money was exhausted they were stripped and 
turned into the felons’ room, the stench of which was in- 
supportable ; and into which persons in violent fevers, were 
known to have been thrown stripped quite naked, because they 
could not pay eight-pence for a night’s lodging elsewhere. 
In 1729, the prisoners in Newgate numbered one hundred 
and sixty: in the sat room a goon’ of reins 
were to be seen lyi upon t und, groaning with . 
cold and h Liamd many died sees. ftom absolute want, 
ering fheqyecn y left without food for several days. An idea 
may be gathered from the ae authentic document of 
the manner in which the affairs of the gaol were managed 
by Hawkins and his wife :— : 
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* Anestimate of the yearly chamber rent, fees, and idiot received by John Hankins, 
as keeper of Newgate, and the Black Dog prison. 

Per annum. 

£ s. d, 

Chamber rent, at £7 16s, 6d. per week . ‘ 406 18 0 


Fees on persons committed by the watch and staff, at three per night, and 
ls. 6d. each . ‘ ; A ‘ ‘ . ‘ . ‘ ° ° — 8's 8 
Fees on persons committed on committals from justices of the peace, at least 
1000 per year, at 4s. 6d. each ‘ ‘ + é ‘ ; ° ‘ . 225 0 0: 
Fees on persons committed on warrants from ditto, moderately computed at 
‘ a medium of 1000 per year, at 2s. 6d. each . ° : : ° , - 125 0 0 
Fees on persons committed by the sheriff, at two per week, many whereof 
are charged with ten committals; but allowing at a medium three com- 
mittals to each person . : ‘ . ‘ ‘ ° ° ‘ ‘ ° 
Fees on persons tried for murders, treasons, felonies, assaults, as well in the 
city as county of Dublin, at 240 indictments in the year, allowing he 
remits one-fourth of his fees at the king's bench at ond . , 
Fees on persons tried at the Quarter Sessions, at the like number . .. 
The benefit of his ale-cellar, at 360 barrels yearly, at 5s. profit on eaclr 
barrel, not including his profits on wine, brandy, rum and other liquors . 90 
Salary from the city at . ; : é ; . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 10 


104 0 


o 


60 
60 


oo oo 
oo oo 


—— eo 


Total, £1163 0 6 


Besides infinite extortions on all the above articles, and on crown prisoners, for permit- 
ting them to lie in the Black Dog gaol, and not turning them over to;Newgate, and loading 
them with irons, premiums for stolen goods, and other private perquisites, peculiar to 
his employment, not to be computed or valued.” 


The conduct of Hawkins at length attracted the attention of 
the legislature, and in November, 1729, the house of commons 
passed a resolution that “ John Hawkins, keeper of his majes- 
ty’s gaol of Newgate and sheriffs marshalsea of the city of Dub- 
lin, has been guilty of the most notorious extortion, great 
corruption, and other high crimes and misdemeanors, ‘in the 
execution of his said offices, hath arbitrarily and unlawfully — 
kept in prison, and loaded with irons, persons not duly com- 
mitted by any eos till they have complied with the most 
exorbitant demands ; and hath put into dungeons and endan- 
gered the lives of many prisoners for debt under his care, 
treating them, and all others in his custody, with the utmost 
insolence, cruelty, and barbarity, in mgt violation and con- 
tempt of the laws of this kingdom” ; Hawkins, with his ac- 
complices Isaac Bullard and Martin Coffey, were consequently 
committed to the custody of the serjeant-at-arms attending the 
house. ' 

Although Hawkins was dismissed from his office, the gaol 
continued in a wretched state, and being generally filled with the 
outcasts of society, riots were perpetually occurring within 1s 
walls. The only prisoner of rank confined in Newgate in the 
last century appears to have been Henry, fourth lord Santry, 
of whose trial for murder, in 1789,-a description has been give? 
in the fourth paper of the present series. , 

Wesley preached to the prisoners in Newgate in 17 47, bu 
observed that he-“ found no stirring at all among the 
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bones” ; and speaking of another visit in the same year to the 
gaol he says, “I preached in Newgate at two in the common 
hall, the jailor refusing us the room where we used to preach : 
but that is not the worst. I am afraid our Lord refuses his 
blessing to this place : all the seed seems to fall to the way 
side. I see no fruit of our labours.” | 

About 1750 Newgate was improved and altered, and a com- 
modious foot path laid out on its southern side. Its internal 
condition in 1767 may be learned from the report of the par- 
liamentary committee appointed in that year to enquire into 
the state of the gaols in Dublin, and to whom the petition of 
surgeon George Doyle was referred : 


_ “Your committee first examined George Roe, keeper of Newgate, 
who informed your committee. that Newgate is in a very ruinous 
condition, and the walls very bad; has only one pair of stairs in it, 
by which means there is a constant communication between the men 
and women prisoners.. He, further informed your committee, that 
of late years there have been several virulent fevers in that jail; that 
your petitioner, Mr. Doyle, has constantly attended there since the 
year 1750, and that his attendance is absolutely requisite to inspect 
into the health of the prisoners, both in jail, and preparatory to their 
trials, and that if a surgeon did not attend, it would be attended with 
fatal consequences, particularly on their trials. Richard Cushion 
informed your committee, that the jail of Newgate is not half large 
enough for the reception of the prisoners, and that the roof is entirely 
rotten ; that the number of prisoners upon an average amount to 
about one hundred and twenty, and that often one hundred prisoners 
are lying together inone room. Your committee proceeded next to 
examine Mr. George Doyle, who informed your committee, that if 
the gaol of Newgate is not enlarged it may be attended with the most 
fatal stsibpisiieesben ; that the number of prisoners upon an average is 
about one hundred and seventy, and that it is not large enough to 
contain more than eighty, and that so great a number lying together 
infects the air. He further informed your committee, that in the 

ear 1750, he was, appointed by the court of King’s bénch to inspect 
into the state and health of the prisoners in Newgate, whilst confined 


there before they were brought to trial, in order to prevent contagious . 


disorders being brought into court ; that he has constantly continued 
in that office from that time to the present, and always examines into 
the state and health of the prisoners immediately before the commis- 
sion of oyer and terminer ; that by such his attendance he has caught 
the jail fever four different times, and was in great peril of his life, 
three other gentlemen, who attended at ‘one time with him, dying at 
that time of that disorder. J'hat during his whole attendance he had 
not received more than six guineas, which he got by presentment 
from the court of king’s bench,- and that he has often applied since, 
both to the court of king's bench, and to the city, but could not ob- 
tain anything.” 
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Although this committee delivered their opinion that the 
gaol was ina “very ruinous bad condition,” and that it was 
not “large enough for the number of prisoners usually con- 
fined there,” no important remedial steps appear to have been 
taken until the year 1773, when the foundation of a new gaol 
was laid on the northern side of the city. 

In 1775 the prisoners in Newgate laid a plot to escape, in 
the formation of which they had determined to poison Connell, 
the turnkey, by infusing rats-bane and aqua regia in some 
mulled claret, of which they invited him to oo pom Their 
plans were, however, discovered by their intended victim, who, - 
at the risk of his life, deprived them of their fire-arms and other 
implements with which they had cut their fetters, window- 
frames, and bolts. Later in the same year, at about 8 p.m., a 
number of prisoners, who had contrived to remove their irons, 
attacked the sentries at the outside of the gaol door, and three 
of the felons effected their escape after a desperate struggle, 
in which one of the sentinels and a woman were dangerously 
wounded. 

That there was but too much foundation for Wesley’s remarks 
on the impiety of the denizens of the prison, appears from the 
fragments extant of gaol songs written in the s oy Og to 
the Dublin Newgate. A song entitled the “ Night before Larry 
was stretched,” is the most celebrated of these-compositions, and- 
details how a felon,on the night before his execution, was visited 
by his friends, who had pawned all the disposable portions of 
their wardrobe to procure funds for their carousal:— - 

They drew thely stools lose oud about him; { Soon Til give you toknov, you da thief! 
Six glims on his trap-case they placed— That you're cracking your jokes out of season 


He couldn't be well wak'd without ‘em. And scuttle your nob with my fist.’ 
I asked if he was fit to die, 
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Without having duly ted ? “ Then in came the priest with his book, 

Says ,* ‘s all in my eye, He spoke him so smooth and so civil; 

And all by the clergy inven Larry tipp’d him a Kilmainham look, 

To make a fat bit for themselves.’ And pitched his big wig to the devil, 
Then raising a little his head, 


“ Then the cards being called for, th ayed, | To get a sweet drop of the bottle, 

fill Lanes found one et thoes chested And vl 

cay emer me om eeneameameg ‘Oh! the hemp will be soon round my 
e lad being easily throttle, 2 

‘So you cheat me because I'm in grief, And choke my poor windpipe to death "* 











* This famous song, the authorship of which is not yet , 
torily determined, has been inimitably translated into French by the 
Rev. Francis Mahony, under the title of ‘‘ La mort de Socrate,” and to 
its air the same gifted writer has adapted his admirable version of one of 


Beranger’s best songs—‘‘ Brennus, ou la vigne plantée dans les Gaules.”’ 
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Criminals do not appear to have been executed at the old 
Newgate, but were generally drawn thence in a cart to the gal- 
lows, the punishment of which wasstyled in the Newgate patois, 
* rs Pt last jig,” or capering the “ Kilmainham mi- 
nuet.” us a song on the execution of Luke Oaffrey com 
mences with the following lines :— 


“ When to see Luke's last jig we | Like rattlera we after him pegg'd it; 

We tipp'd all our gripes in a e; For to miss us would grieve him full sore, 

And mounted our trotters wid speed, Bekase why, as a fayour he it, 

Ta squint at the snub as he'd dangle, . We'd tip de fives ‘fore his det. 

For he was de smart on de gap, 

He boozled de bull-dog and pinners “ When we came to de man-trap, and saw 

And when dat he milled a fat slap, - Poor Luke look so blue in de gabbard ;t 

He merrily melted de winn To save him I taut I could draw 

To snack wid de boys of de My toaster from out of de scabbard : 

‘ Oh! Luky,' ses I, ‘do you see !’ 

“In a giffee we blink’d at de spud, Be de iron and steel in me daddles,? 

Where de quod* ids phiz did exhibit; A eke orl pment gy baa 

Wid a facer we cod our blood, De scarlets should smoke in dir saddles, 
- For de wind id blows cold from de gibbet; | Your gullet to save from de noose.” 





De boy he had travell'd afore, 
Some cases having occurred in which criminals were restored 
to life by blood-letting immediately after their execution, it 
became a general practice for the friends of a deceased felon, 
_ to have him cut down from the gallows as soon as possible, 
and to carry him to some adjacent tavern, where they made an 
incision in his* jugular vein, in the hope, as they expressed 
it, of “ cheating Jack the breath-stopper.” In allusion to this 
custom a notorious convict is introduced addressing his friends 
as follows, at the gallows :— 
“When I dance tuxt de ert and de skies, As do surginte of otcmy to ue; 
BoM mia eeeng | Pesta ale 


Oh! tip me a snig in de And set me, more on my pins.” 
Oh! you know dat id is my last hope, 


The song entitled * Larry’s stiff,” a sequel to the first com- 
position we have referred to, details the proceedings of the 
confreres of the deceased immediately after his execution :— 


“ Poor Larry was now a gone chuck, And wou'dn't let one of dem neer us; 

Fe aires ans Sx to get bie, | Our kebbles we dash’ thro’ mala 
bring College to cu made ones 

Be de hoky, our boys wou'dn't let ‘em; a 

On our shoulders we hois'd him along, 





* The gaol in Corn-market. or sabes: 
t The cart in which the prisoner was placed while the rope was being adjusted round 


? Hands. 
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“ When we got to de end of de lane, “We den bet de hooff until night, 
De girls de all gother round us; To kick up de colet for to wake him; 
Dey began for to and to keen, We left Paddy Foy dere to fight, 
Wid dir damnable k to confound us; If de black boys should offer to take him : 
But soon dey began to be hush'd, But when we all came back again, 
As de polis was coming among us ; It’s den we'd such fun and such faddle ; 
Dey taut for to kick up a dust, If any of de people look’d glum, 
And den to take poor from us: We flatten’d dir y-ear with our daddle, 
But one gota chalk on de phiz, andder a | To keep up de fun at de stiff.” 

hook'm snivy on de back, and den dey 

set to dir pumps, as if dey were pursued 

by de gost of de brave Tommy Fox, for- 





merly de Long Lane* hero, your souls. 


The failure of the attempts at revivification by phlebotomy 
was attended by the deceased obtaining what his friends styled 
“a barbarous long Protestant lease of the sanctifjed sod,” in 
allusion to the penal enactments which prohibited Roman 
Catholics from acquiring landed property. : 

The new prison in Green-street was opened in September, 
_ 1780, but the old gaol in Corn-market appears to have been 

continued in use for some years subsequent to that date,§ and 
in 1783 sir Jeremiah Fitzpatrick, M.D., gave the following 
evidence on the state of the “ Black Dog” :— 


**Black Dog, in the city of Dublin, is a most unwholesome 
situation in New-hall Market, surrounded with every exhalation 
necessary to promote putrefaction ; it has neither yard or necessary, 
except inthe cellar, to which none have access save those on the 
first floor. The prison is four stories high, wainscoted; and ina 
most ruinous condition; there is no medical assistant to this jail; 
there were on the 3rd instant, five venereal female patients, and 
eight labouring under an inveterate itch in one room, when he 
visited it.” 


The evidence of the gaoler of the prison was as follows:— 


“Mr. George Pallen sworn, says, he is keeper of the Black Dog 
prison, takes in all kind of prisoners, is under the appointment of 
the city of Dublin, and has no salary; his jail is rather at present 
areception for debtors than criminals, but he receives both; has 
been keeper of the said prison one year last August; those that 
are committed to his care and give bail, pay 3s. 4d., those not 
sworn against pay Is. never detained one twenty-four hours for 
fees due to himself, but has known persons detained for their fees 
due to other officers, but very few; says the is ina very 
ruinous condition; thinks there may be forty or fifty prisoners con- 
fined in the Black Dog at present; there is no tap room in the 


— 





*The “Long Lane,” extending from Malpas-street to Camden-street, was, in the last 
century, peemeeiy the arena of the faction fights between the Dublin rioters. 
t To raise ~ funds 
Scoured town. 
‘i portion of one of the old towers of Newgate is still to be seen built into a house at 
the eastern corner of “ Lamb alley,” on the south side of High-street. 
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rison ; he sells no liquors himself, or suffers others to sell the like 
in the jail; the prisoners are all at liberty to send for necessaries 
without restriction ; never bailed any prisoner out himself, nor 
enlarged any committed to his care, without an order from 
a magistrate. There is no back ground to the prison; the ne- 
cessary is in the cellar; water is supplied plentifully from the 
main pipes, and also from a pump; admits Doctor Fitz- 
patrick’s state of the prison to which he refers, Oommittments 
directed to him are generally from the sheriff; approvers are sent 
to him to keep them separate from other prisoners; gives £4000 
security for debtors to the sheriff; he charges ls. per night to 
prisoners that are able to pay ; sets his rooms from 2s, 8}$d. to 5s. 
per week ; has many prisoners now in want of medical assistance, 
there being no person whose duty is to attend them.” 


In 1794, the erection: of a new Sheriffs’ prison in Green- 
street was commenced, and after its completion the use of the 
“ Black Dog” as a marshalsea was finally abandoned. 

The Corn Market appears to have been one of the most 
important localities in the ancient city of Dublin. The Brehon 
laws demonstrate that corn was cultivated in Ireland from the 
remotest period, bread having always been one of the princi- 
pal articles of food used by the natives. King John, by his 
charter, enacted that no foreign merchants should buy corn, 
hides, or wool, within the city of Dublin, nor from any but 
the citizens, and the Irish records show that very large quanti- 
ties of grain were exported from Ireland, during the middle 
ages, to England, Wales, Scotland, and more distant countries. 

From the account. of John le Decer and Thomas Colys, 
citizens of Dublin, it appears that in 1229 they supplied the 
king’s armies in Scotland with the following articles: Flour, 
131 quarters 1 bushel ; another parcel, 113 cranogs; Bran, 1154 
quarters ; Wheat, 1,147 quarters 1 bushel; Peas, 8 cranogs ; 
Malt flour, 1 cranog and :7- bushels; Oats, 501 cranogs 
10 pecks ; Red wine, 55 hogsheads and 1 pipe; Beer, 55 hogs- 
heads, and that they paid for the freight of thesame, £153 : 7:2. 
The crannock, or crandég, was a wicker basket or hamper, 
generally understood to contain the produce of seventeen 
sheaves of corn; according to sir William Betham, this measure 
was equal to sixteen bushels or two quarters. 

The most ancient Anglo Irish act of parliament extant 1s a 
statute passed in 1268, enacting that the weights and measures 
of every kind of corn in Ireland should correspond with those 
of London, and among the manuscripts in Birmingham Tower 
is preserved the following memorandum, relative to the deli- 
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ve - the standard weights and measures into the exchequer 
in 1272 -— 

“ Memorandum, That on the fourteenth day of November, in the 
first year of the reign of King Edward (I.), William de Balligavoran, 
late keeper of the king’s measures in Ireland, delivered into the ex- 
chequer of Dublin, to Roger Smalrys, appointed by a letter of the 
king from England to keep the aforesaid measures in the place of the 
above mentioned William, one standard bushel, one brazen gallon, 
one brazen quart, not yet proved, one rod for a standard, wn three 
seals, namely, one for sealing weights, another for sealing measures, 
and a third for sealing ells, one wooden beam, with one pair ofleathern 
scales, half of a piece of lead, one brazen weight, two pounds filled 
with lead, and one brazen pound filled with lead.” 

The following particulars of the weights used in Ireland in 
the fourteenth century are preserved in an abstract of the now 
missing “ Book of Ross” or ‘‘ Liber Rossensis” :— | 

** Note that the post (denarius) weighs 32 grains taken from the 
middle of an ear of corn. 

“ Twelve pence make one ounce. 

‘* Twelve ounces make one pound of ‘twenty shillings. 

‘‘ Eight pounds of corn make a gallon or lagena. : 

*‘ Right gallons or lagen make a bushel, which is the eighth part 
of a quarter of corn. 

“« Fifteen ounces make a London pound. 

« Twelve pounds and a half make a London stone.”’ 

The assize of bread was established in 1204 by king John 
and his barons, who enacted that every baker should mark his 
bread with his own stamp, and have a profit of four pence or 
three pence for every quarter, together with the bran. In 1222 
one of the articles of complaint against Henri de Leoundres, 
archbishop of Dublin, then justiciary, was that he assumed a 
jurisdiction over the bakers, whom on some occasions he had 
delivered from the custody in which they had been placed for 
vending dishonest bread (“ pro falso pane”), and the annals re- 
cord that the bakers of Dublin were d on hurdles through 
the streets for their false weights, during the scarcity in the year 
1810, when a bushel of wheat sold in the winter for twenty shil- | 
lings, but thisprice, weare told, increased but little in the spring, 
in consequence of the corn imported from abroad. -In the 
same year John Bowet and William Keppok received an order 
for five hundred pounds, to buy in Dublin, for the war in Scot- 
land, 1500 quarters of wheat, 2000 quarters of oats, 500 pipes 
of wine, a also 500 quarters of wheat, 500 of oats, and 100 
pipes of wine, which were to be sent to Skynburnesse. The 
cranog of wheat is recorded to have sold for twenty shillings, 
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and that of oats for eight shillings, during the dearth of 1880 ; 
in 1882 a peck of wheat at Christmas was worth twenty-two 
shillings, but in consequence of the temperate weather in the 
following year, the price fell in the Dublin corn market to six 
pence per peck. | 

sgt, Aner to the mayor and citizens of Dublin the 
assize of bread and beer, and the custody and assays of weights 
and measures, and of all other matters appertaining to the ma- 
nagement of the city markets, authorizing them to punish 
transgressors against the assize of bread meyer and to correct 
and amend defects in weights and measures, under the super- 
vision of the clerk of the market. | 

By the oath taken upon his entrance upon office, the chief 
magistrate of Dublin was bound to see the market of the city 
kept decent and in order, and that no false weights or measures 
should be used within his jurisdiction. A statute of 1468 
enacted that no man having sufficient store of corn of his own, 
should buy any in thé common market, nor should any called 
“ Badgers” buy corn at one market and shortly after carry the 
same to another market, and then sell it dearer by two or 
four pence in a bushel, upon pain of being decreed “ Regrators”’ 
of the king’s market. The same penalty was decreed against 
persons who bought corn in the common market, and.sold it 
again in the same, or in any other, market. In 1472, the ex- 
portation of grain, when the price of the peck exceeded two 
pence, was prohibited, under penalty of forfeiture both of the 
cargo and of the ship. From a proceeding recorded on a me- 
morandum roll of the year 1433 (12 Hen. VI. m. 21. d.), it 
i that long previous to that time it had been usual to 
hold the market for corn in Dublin: on Saturdays, a custom — 
maintained in the reign of Elizabeth, as appears from the do- 
cuments cited at page 944. In the early part of the last cen- 
tury the usual time for opening the Dublin Cornmarket was 
twelve o’clock, but during the winter it was o at ten a.m., 
to allow the farmers to retire at » seasonable hour. : 

Among the merchants of the city who resided in the Corn- 
market in the sixteenth century, was William Fyan, whose 
mansion house, near Newgate, continued to be known as 
 Fyan’s house” till the commencement of the eighteenth 
century. A house called “* New Cromblin,” erected in Corn- 
market about 1612, is noticed in the patent rolls of James L., 
and at the western end of Keysar’s lane, at the commencement 
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of the seventeenth century, was located the hall of the corpo- 
ration of carpenters, which appears to have been the building 
subsequently styled the “ New Hall,” from which a meatmarket, 
extending from Cornmarket to Cook-street, received the name 
of * New Hall Market.” This market was closed about the 
year 1790, its site being now covered by the houses forming 
the eastern side of Upper Bridge-street, while the place of the 
carpenters’ hall has been occupied by the widows’ alms house 
of St. Andrew’s parish. | : 

The Cornmarket of Dublin was one of the localities where 
peace or war was formally proclaimed by the Ulster king-at 
arms. Qn the entry of the duke of Ormond into the city in 
1665, a conduit was placed in the Cornmarket, from which 
wine flowed in abundance, and at the “ New Hall” was erected 
a scaffold on which were placed “ half a dozen antics.” Public 
punishments were also occasionally inflicted here, as in the case 
of Michael Fitz Simons, a Roman Catholic priest hanged in the 
Cornmarket in the sixteenth century, for having been implicated 
in 1583 in the insurrection of James Eustace, third viscount 
Baltinglass ; and in the unpublished official records of the 
courts martial held in Dublin during the Protectorate, the fol- 
lowing entries occur :— ee 


“ Major Manwaring informant, John Bayden, souldier, defendant. 

The Defendant being found guilty of neglect of duty, it was 
ordered that he should ride the wooden horsse for the space of an 
howre at Corn-markett with two musketts at each heele, and that 
he should carry the wooden horsse from the maine guard to the 
place where he is to ride as above said. 23rd June, 1652. 

Ata court houlden in the Castle of Dublin the 7th of October, 
1652, Lieutenant Colonel Arnop, president. 

Mabill Archbold being accused for a spie, and thereof found 
guilty, ordered and decreed that she suffer death at .the Corn- 
markett, and that what goods of hirs or hir husbands shall be founde 
in the parliament quarters shall be disposed of to the Informant.” 


The Committee of privileges of the house of lords appointed 
in 1666, to examine into a charge brought against Connell 
Molloy of counterfeiting the signatures to protections of 
viscount Ranelagh, and John Keating, deputy clerk of the 
parliament, recommended that :— | 

“The said Connell Molloy shall be made exemplary by 
being put to stand in the Pillory, in Corn-market, Dublin, 
from the hour of ten im the morning till the hour of twelve, 
for three market days, and there to have his eats nailed to 
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the said Pillory, and his crime to be written in paper, to be 
fixed upon his breast, and to be imprisoned ta the 
pleasure of the house.” 

A Roman Catholic convent stood in Corn-market at the 
close of the seventeenth century, afid at the same period we 
find notice of a house here called “ the Frying Pan ;” also of 
a large old castle four stories high, the ground floor vaulted, 
and of ‘‘a large timber house, on the ground floor a kitchen 
and one lodging room, on the second and third three rooms 
each, and ou the fourth two garrets, being the sign of the 
George.” 

The Corn-market of Dublin was removed to Thomas-street 
in the year 1727, some years after which period we find the 
“ Bear tavern” and the “ Hibernian chop vue” located in 
the old Corn-market, the former kept by Christopher Geshil, 
and the latter by Dalton Tench, who died in 1769. The’ 
noted James Napper Tandy, in early life, traded as aniron- 
monger at No. 21, Corn-market ; and in 1798 lord Edward 
Fitzgerald lay for some days concealed at the house of 
Bartholomew Gannon, linen draper, No. 22, in the same 
street. | 

During the latter years of the eighteenth century Corn- 
market was chiefly inhabited by abertilbens woollen drapers, 
and dealers in coarse linens; and it was difficult in passing 
through the street to evade the importunities of the “ Pluckers 
in,’ who, as the name imported, were hired to induce 
purchasers ‘to’ enter the shop of their employers. 

The removal of the old gaol of Newgate, and the consequent 
opening of the street, together with the extensive alterations 
on its northern side, have completely changed the appearance 
of this locality, which, however, still continues to retain its 
old name, although more than a century has elapsed since it 
was used as the Dublin Corn-market. 














Art. VI.—OUR ART UNIONS. 


1. Report of Select Committee of the House of Commons upon 
Art Unions. London: 1844. 

2. Seventeenth Annual Report of the Council of the Art Union 
of London. London: 1853. 

8. Prospectus of The Irish Art Union. Dublin: 1853. 


In the pages of Tue Irish QuartEeRty Review we have, from 
time to time, deplored the non-existence of Art Unions in this 
country. Itis, however, no longer necessary to raise the lament, 
for now in good truth we have two—“The Irish Art 
Union,” and “ The Royal Irish Art Union ;” but as the Italian 
proverb says,—“ I beni ed i mali non vengono mai che in folla.” 

This is pre-eminently a utilitarian age. Any occupation that 
will not put money in the purse, is universally decried as 
childish—but be the pursuit what it may, if it only enriches 
it is, in consequence, noble. Many will, therefore, ask, what 
is the use of an Art Union? As preliminary to a few obser- 
vations which we mean to offer upon our Art Unions, we com- 
mence by answering this question. The utilitarian will pay pene 
to be told, that by investing a pound or so in the s tion, 
he will have a reasonable chance of winning, by ballot, a pic- 
ture or statue, worth twenty—forty—aye, a hundred times the 
value of his investment. ‘This, we opine, will suffice for him. 
For others, less utilitarian, we would point to the. multi- 
farious writings upon Art, which must have, more or less, 
made the fact apparent, that a love for the ornamental, as well 
as the useful, is very general amongst mankind. Some races of 
men evince this much more than others—Southern and Eastern 
nations particularly—owing, perhaps, to their bright skies, 
pure air, and also the brilliant colors of the animal and vege- 
table kingdoms in those regions. Nations with an admixture 
of Celtic blood also exhibit this admiration for the ornamental 
and the picturesque, which is at the root of all love for Art, 
although in its higher manifestations it extends far beyond 
mere ornamentation. In Ireland there is a very general taste 
for Art-prevailing amongst all classes—notwithstanding that the 
assertion may seem anomalous, when considered with reference 
to the present position of the Fine Arts in our island. Never- 
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theless,-persons very competent to arrive at just views on such 
subjects have been of this opinion; and it should be borne 
in mind, that a country in which the Arts can flourish must 
be both prosperous and wealthy. We would, however, point to 
the recent Great Industrial Exhibition, as atfording an indica- 
tion of the prevalent taste ; other portions of the dlaplay were 
often thinly attended, but the Fine Arts Hall was always 
thronged. A portion of the English press, in fact, deprecated 
this very trait in the Exhibition, and . deplored that the 
useful products seemed to be passed over, and all attention 
concentrated upon the mere attractive and ornamental; the 
Committee even were censured for giving undue prominence to 
the latter, at the a of the former ; the feeling was natural 
enough, for England’s great point is her manufactures and use- 
ful inventions: she is a little deficient in taste and elegance, 
and hence some. jealousy when these, (which she designates 
tinsel and frippery), obtain prominence. The love for Art 
being general, oe the gratification of it expensive, Art Unions 
were introduced as a means of meeting the two requirements— 
as by numbers subscribing a small sum yearly, the loss of 
which was individually not —, several became proprie- 
tors of works of Art, otherwise beyond their means of acquire- 
ment. Such associations originated in Germany, whence they 
gradually extended to other countries. Upon their introduc- 
tion into England, a new feature was added to them ; the mer- 
cantile spirit was not sufficiently gratified by the chance of ob- 
taining a prize picture or statue, and the certainty of ‘possess- 
ing an engraving, was, in addition, held out as an inducement 
to subscribers ; the effect was, of course, to diminish the num- 
ber of prize works of Art, as.the cost of engravings became a 
very large item—in fact, unless an enormous amount of sub- 
scriptions is obtained engravings absorb the. por- 
tion of the sum, whilst their dissemination would appear the 
primary object of such societies. In the London Art Union, 
where the average amount subscribed yearly is about £12,000, 
the sum paid for engravings is, in proportion, less enormous. 
— Art Unions = gong gee in —— 
gest portion received went for engravings, and in one, 
the Natonal Art Union, it nearly engrossed the entire fund. 
Another advantage arising from Art Unions is, that in addi- 
tion to being a direct means for the cultivation of public taste, 
they contribute powerfully to the advancement of the Fine Arts, 
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in whatever locality established; and in Ireland this latter re. 
sult is a desideratum, because the state and prospects of Art 
make the establishment of such associations peculiarly desirable; 
they are in every respect suitable to our circumstances, and 
consonant with our inclinations—evident from the support 
awarded to the Royal Irish Art Union; for no public institu. 
tion in this country was ever more liberally and universall 

sustained, until but of this anon. England, Scotland, 
France, Belgium, Bavaria, Wirtemberg, Prussia, and other 
Kuropean States, have all schools of Art, known- and: appre- 
ciated outside their own boundaries; but Ireland has no school 
or position for its artists, save that position which several have 
honorably obtained as belonging to that of England. It is 
not thus in Scotland, although some years ago Art in that 
country was sufficiently backward—and to what is the result 
of its present advantageous position mainly owing ?—To the 
establishment of the Association for the Promotion of the Fine 
Arts in Scotland—for so their.Art Union is designated— 
they set about the matter with the usual prudence and fore- 
sight of Scotchmen. ‘They did not trouble themselves with 
unmeaning declamations about free trade in Art, or provoke 
a preposterous competition, like the frog and the ox, as was 
done in Ireland—but they were anxious to have works of Art 
to beautify and refine their homes, and if these works were 
painted by their fellow-countrymen, they felt the greater pride ; 
they were naturally anxious that home productions should not 
be inferior to those of other countries, and thus their great 
object became the advancement of Scottish Art. To attain 
this, a rule was made limiting the purchases to the works of 
Scotchmen ; they did not exclude others from the annual Ex- 
hibitions, but rather encouraged contributions from England 
and elsewhere, as incentives to the emulation of their own 
artists, and in this they were ably seconded by the Royal 
Scottish Academy—the Council of which used every exertion 
to obtain the loan of works, by artists of celebrity, from pa- 
trons and private galleries. The Scottish Art Union perse- 
vered in the course upon which they had resolved, unde- 
terred by the interested clamor about exclusiveness, which was 
very loudly raised, and when by the wisdom of this pro- 
cedure they had brought the Fine Arts of Scotland to a posi- 
tion capable of supporting tangy: ace ser the rule was re- 

scinded as no longer necessary. What a significant lesson this 
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might have been for the Committee of the Royal Irish Art 
Union, but that the body was one upon which all experience 
was wasted. 

The advancement of the Fine Arts, and the consequent cul-’ 
tivation of public taste, are, in fact, the great objects of Art 
Unions. It was because of their contributing to this, that the 
Legislature legalised such associations, exempting them from 
the operation of the Lottery Act, of which, at first, they werea 
direct infringement, tacitly connived at,. however, because of 
the good they effected, as wellas the disinterested views of their 
ee these concessions were abused, and various gam- 

ling associations sprung up, having very little connexion 
with Art. From the Appendix to the Fifth Annual Report of 
the Committee of the Royal Irish Art Union we extract the 
following, which. sufficiently explains the abuses which led to 
the interference of the Government :— : 


‘The marked success that attended the introduction of the Art 
Union system in Edinburgh, London, and Dublin, for national and 
public purposes, induced several print-sellers and publishers, and 
others, to advertise schemes professing to be conducted for the fur- 
therance of Art, but with a view altogether to their own private | 
emolument. The principal of these were :— ; 

‘¢Mr. Moon, of Threadneedle-street, who started a grand scheme 
for 20,000 subscribers, to be called the National Art Union—the able 
exposure of the substitution of old ; gare with new titles, and sundry 
other tricks, by the Athenzeum and other pare? of the day, made 
the plan fall to the ground, and Mr. Moon shuffled out of the project, 

throwing the odium on some of his subordinates. 

_ Mr. Boys, another publisher, got up also a distribution on his 
own account, purch works from artists at rates best known to 
himself, and puffed off at high nominal prices as prizes to be raffled 
for, the purchasers of tickets getting a choice also of Mr. Boys’ - 
prints on hand, me 

“The great feature of Mr. Boys’ plan was this—he started his 
system at 10,000 tickets, at one guinea each, all that were not sold 
were to count as Mr. Boys’, and being put into the wheel, with thoee 
sold, Mr. Boys won all, or most of his prizes back again, to begin a 
fresh pull on the public, getting rid of his dead stock of prints at the 
same time. : 

“A Mr. Gilbert, of Sheffield, bought an old plate, entitled ‘Ma 
Day,’ by Leslie, got it electrotyped, and set up an Art Union on 
own account. 7 7 

‘A Mrs. Mary Parkes advertised a raffle for an illustrated Bible, 
on the same riya es giving ing each subscriber a chance of prints from 
her large stock on han : 

“‘ This mode of proceeding was not, however, confined to print- 
sellers—furniture brokers and bird-stuffers, &c,, &c., = up the 
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plan, and brought into discredit the legitimate Societies established 
or the promotion of Art alone. 

** There can be no doubt that_sooner or later it would have been 
necessary for these Societies to require that some line of demarca- 
tion should be drawn as to the legality of these encroachments, which 
were fast bringing their system into disrepute. The jealousy, how- 
ever, of the Traders among themselves, forestalled' them, and brought 
matters to an issue at once, 

* Some ae and publishers, of great respectability, who had 
abstained from getting up such schemes for their own advantage, 
took counsel's wg 9 (Sergeant Talfourd), who on a case stated, 
gave it against the Art Union system generally, The Art Union 
of London met this by also taking the opinion of eminent‘counsel, 
Mr. Fitzroy Kelly and Mr, George Clarke, who made a marked dis- 
tinction as to the system as carried on for the advancement of Na- 
tional Art, and for private speculation and emolument, and stated 
that the former did not come within either the spirit or letter of any 
enactment relative to Lotteries. Matters were in this state when 
the publishers applied to the Law Officers of the Crown, and 
they, after some consideration, issued a letter on the 14th of 
April, 1844, to the Art Union of London, to suspend their pro- 
ceedings,” 


We have not hitherto alluded to the different systems 
— which Art Unions have been conducted—those of the 

oney-Prizes, and the Selection Committee. In a former 
pt they have been amply discussed; however, at the 
risk of some recapitulation we will recur to them, as, at pre- 
sent, the subject possesses much immediate interest. The 
London Art Gnion has always been conducted upon the money- 
prize system, and has been by far the most ay ey and 
successful of various similar societies established in the United 
Kingdom. Shortly before the opening of the Annual Exhibi- 
tions in May, the subscription list of the Art Union closes ; and, 
at a general meeting, after deducting sums for engravings, 
management, and other incidental expenses, the residue of 
whatever has been subscribed is apportioned into various sums, 
averaging from £400 to £10 each, and distributed by ballot 
amongst the subscribers. The money is not handed to the 
winner, but it is understood that the party is at hberty to select 
from any of the Exhibitions open in London, a picture or statue 
equivalent in value to the sam named as a prize; and on the 
party notifying that a selection has been made, the society pay 
the artist. The advantages of this system become at once ap- 





* See Intsa QuarTERLY Review, Vol. I. p. 106. Art.—lIrish Art, 
Artists, and Art Unions. 
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nt. Most persons, even if they have not taste, at all events 
ave fancy, and like to gratify it ; besides, there are various styles 
and walks of art almost equally excellent, although different in 
their attributes, and they all have their admirers, and by this 
system of choice, patron and artist can both follow their bent. 
It often happens that the work which has attracted the prize- 
holder is priced at some pounds over the amount of his prize ; 
in this case, if the work cannot be had at a reduced price, it 
is allowable to add the difference out of .the prize-holder’s 
pocket, and this has very often, occurred; also, should the 
picture, or other work which a prize-holder may prefer, be 
of less price, he is at liberty to select it, but the sum over and 
above reverts back to the society, and goes in part to form 
areserve fund, Neither is it permitted to purchase more than 
one work of art, a. judicious rule made to pars the larger 
prizes being frittered away upon several sma 
sibly inferior productions. Should, however, a prize-holder, 
either from non-residence in London: or diffidence in his own 
judgment, be unable to make a selection from the Exhibitions, 
at his desire the Committee will choose for him. 

Another advantage of the Money-Prize cm is, that it so 
nearly resembles inits operation the usual public eroess of Art, 
indeed of trade generally, as opposed to the hot-house forcing of 
a Committee of Taste. It isalso, in a high degree, educational ; 
as it necessitates the consideration of relative excellence, and 

the principles of Art. No system of education is “ee of 
the name which is not suggestive ; the great secret of teaching 
is to lead the learner, by the exercise of his own powers, to 
arrive at the just conclusion ; a little aid must be given, but 
knowledge so obtained is worth any amount of dogmatism. On 
the contrary, the dictum of a Committee of Taste (even when 
correct, which is not always the case), is very like teaching by 
rote, and fails in its design. Take the instance of a man obtain- 
ing a money-prize who has no artistic taste or knowledge, who, 
we will assume, was never in an Exhibition in his life, he will 
be tolerably certain to go there now, and will listen to criticisms, 
and weigh them too. Likewise will he consult am his 
- friends, it is hard if some of them do not possess a little know- 


ledge of Art, but suppose the worst; he selects a daub (who 


pene its Exhibition ?} even that is a gain; for, sooner or 
er, he discovers its value, ires a better idea of what is ex- 
cellent and to vindicate his taste es a purchaser once more. 


-priced and pos- | 
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We had rather see a bad picture in « house than none at all, 
of course we should prefer to see a good one; but a picture, 
however poor its merits, shows that the owner has a taste for 
Art, even though a humble one. Where there are pictures 
there is a taste for comfort, for. order, for cleanliness, for 
beauty ; all the better parts of man’s nature go with artistic feel- 
ing ; but in the household whence decoration and ornament are 
excluded, be sure that sensuality and grossness are there instead. 

The advocates of a Committee of Selection can see nothing 
but evils in the system of money-prizes ; they are loud in their 
denunciations of its possible abuse, by the prize-holder and 
artist arriving at an understanding, so that a portion of the 
money may be returned to the prize-holder; they wax eloquent 
upon the subject of jobbing, and seem oblivious of the faet, that 
committees also can do a little in that line. Indeed it is much 
more probable that a spirit of jobbing and cliqueism should 
manifest itself amongst a little conclave, whose members from 
year to year are seity the same, than amongst isolated indivi- 
duals ; however honorable the former may be, they are still 
but human, abuses will be liable to occur in the best devised 
of man’s institutions, and some have occasionally transpired in 
that of the money-prize system ; but very stringent rules exist 
to guard, as much as possible, against thei# occurrence. - au 
ick collusion between prize-holders and artists, if discovered, 
involves the forfeiture of the prize, the subscription is returned, 
and the artist is in future precluded from disposing of his works 
to the society. Artists are just the class of men to whom it 
would be most dangerous to make any such dishonorable pro- 
posals. Only two instances of such disgraceful attempts have 
transpired, and which we fully believe are the only cases of the 
kind that have occurred ; they were both exposed by the two 
artists to whom such base proposals were made—Mr. Hollins 
and Miss Sophia Claxton, whose high spirit we sincerely ap- 

laud. From motives of charity, and in consideration of the 
ength of time that has elapsed since the oceurrence, we will 
not expose the names of the parties who had the meanness to 
make the proposition ; at the time, 1844, they enjoyed most 
unenviable notoriety. 

‘The other system is, however, open toan abuse, in effect, nearly 
similar. We allude to the winners of pictures disposing of 
them publicly for one-half, and sometimes even for one-eighth, of 
the price paid for them by the Selection Committee, on the plea 
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that they do not like the subject ; and certainly, if a man has a 
particular taste in art, such as for landscapes, marine views, 
cattle, “genre,” or historical subjects, it is a thousand chances to 
one, —e the committee to have selected any such, that 
he wins it. For the members of the Selection Committee to 
fulfil their trust properly, they should possess a taste in Art as 
cosmopolitan as M. De Burtin, who expects that “all schools, 
all masters, all manners, and all classes of pictures, will be 
matter of indifference to the connoisseur,”—a-degreeof impartial- 
i'y almost. impossible of attainment, and, indeed, scarcely desi- 
rable. AJl men who possess strength of character have natu- 
rally a peculiar bias. Some are more powerfully impressed by 
form, and others by color; the sublime, the beautiful, and the 
sentimental have severally their enthusiastic admirers ; each 
unanimous in exalting his own ideal, and depreciating all 


others. A committee, although comprising men of various’ 


tastes, soon comes to have an individuality, and the result is an 
undue exaltation of some particular line of Art, thus made de- 
pendent upon an accident, instead of the natural taste and 
genius of a people. The Committee of Selection possesses but 
one apparent advantage, it is, that works of high talent and ex- 
cellence may be produced by artists, which are, nevertheless, not 
popnlatly attractive, and might remain unpurchased by prize- 
olders, especially if large and high-priced ; a committee would 
be less likely to pass such over. It is one, however, that can 
scarcely counterbalance the many advantages, both publicand pni- 
vate, of the money-prizes. The London Art Union, based upon 
the latter system, has, for the past seventeen years, been per- 
fectly satisfactory to artists and subscribers. There have been 
little or no complaints, and this cannot be averred of some 
committees we could readily name. 
The evidence given before the Select Committee of the 


Honse of Commons upon Art Unions, was greatly in favour 


of Selection Committees. Much of the testimony was advanced 
by those who had been members of such bodies, and they had — 


of course a natural feeling in ‘their favor; besides, power 1s 
dear to man’s heart, and when its sweets have been once tasted 
there is a great disinclination to forego its enjoyment, and it 
probably made matters appear cori/ewr de rose in their eyes : it 1s 
to be regretted, that some of the Dublin artists were not ex- 
amined—their experiences might have been rather different, 

Unfortunately, from the representations of some of the 
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gentlemen examined by the Committee of the House of 
Commons, it recommended that in legalizing Art Unions, 
a Committee of Selection should be the only system sanc- 
tioned ; and this recommendation was cafried out. The Com- 
mittee of Management of the London Art Union, however, 
feeling convinced, from experience, that the system of a distri- 
bution of money-prizes was the best, made most urgent, 
although, at first, ineffectual remonstrances against this inter- 
ference with their institution ; and it was only when it became 
evident the Council would disolve the society, that the Board of 
Trade sanctioned the system. 

In May, 1844, a Select Committee of the House of Commons 
was appointed to inquire into the system of Art Unions. It 
consisted of Mr. Thomas Wise, Chairman ; Viscount Palmers- 
ton, Mr. Solicitor General, Mr. Ewart, Mr. Escott, Mr. Baring 
Wall, Viscount Adare, Mr. Hayter, Mr. Plumtree, Mr. Thomas 
Duncombe, Mr. Liddell, Mr. Ridley Colborne, Mr. William 
Mackenzie, Sir Charles Lemon, and Mr. M‘Geachy. 

The evidence given before the Select Committee, by the de- 
putation from the. Royal Irish Art Union, affords the most fa- 
vorable account of its constitution and practice, and from it we 
purpose making some extracts, and offering a few comments 
upon the inconsistencies and evil procedure’ of that body, even 
from their own showing. Stewart Blacker, Hon. Secretary, 
and George Cash, Esqrs., were deputed to give evidence ; the 
latter gentleman was asked to describe the constitution :— 

“Will you state to the Committee what is the constitution of the 
Art Union of Dublin ?—The General Committee consists of sixty- 
three members. 

“ How are they chosen ?—They are chosen by ballot, by voting of 
the subscribers. 

** Are the same persons elected every year, or is there a certain 
number that go out and others chosen to replace them ?—I cannot 
charge my meen Heo respect to the General Committee, but there 
are a certain number go out at stated times. 

« At what period do | go out?—.At the end of three ra 

* And a places are filled up by the election of the subscribers at 
large ?-~ Yes. 

Is that pursuant to the original prospectus ?—It is the original 
law of the society. : 

‘«« What is the mode in which the committee of sixty-three exercise 
their functions ?>—They meet, I think it is the first and the last 
Friday in every month ; from the General ittee of sixty-three 


there is formed a committee of selection, amounting to twenty-one 
members. * * * ‘Phe duty of the Committee of Selection is to 
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visit the exhibitions, and select the pictures, without regard to what 
part of the empire the artists belong to, and without distinction of 
residence. The Committee of Selection proceed to note down and 
to decide upon such pictures as they imagine carry with them the 
principles of high art ; and before these pictures can be purchased it 
must be decided to be a good picture by a vote of the Select Commit- 
tee, twelve of which, I think, form the quorum, and the majority 
govern the committee in the purchase of the pictures ; and to prevent 
the possibility of any connivance, or undue favour, or application from 
artists, there is a declaration read at every meeting, by which the 
members are bound in honour not to disclose out of doors what passes 
during the conference. We select without any reference to country, 
or residence, the best pictures, in our opinion. I should perhaps a 
serve that no professional artist can be a member of the Select Com- 
mittee, 
** Do you think there is any risk of favouritism arising from the pre- 
sent organization ?—I should say not in the committee. | 
“ Is the committee permanent ?—It is appointed every three years. 
“ Has it changed its constitution much during your acquaintance 
with it ?—A certain.number go out every year. ; 
“ Are they required by the laws of the society to retire ?—They 
are. 
*‘ Can they be re-elected immediately ?-—Yes. 
“‘ What has been the result of this arrangement ; has there been a 
ractical change in the constitution of the Committee of Selection ?— 
es. 
“The same members have not been continued for any longer 
period ?—They cannot continue for a longer period than three years. 
‘«‘Is a member permitted to be re-elected immediately on his re- 
tiring ?—No ; the rule is this: the committee select from the General 
Committee. Now we will suppose that six go out, then these are 
replaced from the General Committee, therefore they could not be 
re-elected. : 
“Who replaces them?—TZhey are replaced by the Committee of 
Selection. 
«“ The Committee of Selection have the power of filling up the vacan- 
cies at their own choice ?— Yes, from the General Committee.’ 


From the above it is evident, that after the first formation of 
the General Committee very little changes could take place in 
the body,—the retiring members being eligible for re-election, 
were, as a matter Reig ag —, che as to the 
General Committee being appoin ut for three years, prac- 
tically it was as if the members were permanently appointed, 
as the re-election was a mere form. ‘This was still more 
the case with regard to the Selection Committee,—as its mem- 
bers had the power of filling up the yearly vacancies entirely 
from their own choice, out of the General Committee, they 
naturally would appoint only those who agreed with their 
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opinions ; the result was, that whatever style of Art the Com- 
mittee fancied, or whatever hobby its members had, became, 
for weal or woe, stereotyped upon the Art Union ; and it must 
be noted, that although the General Committee consisted of 
sixty-three, and the Selection Committee of twenty-one, a large 
section of their members were merely nominal, as they scarcely 


ever attended the meetings. Mr. Blacker’s evidence was nearly 
similar to that of Mr. Cash :— 


“ The committee is chosen by the subscribers; is it by a free election 
of the whole body, or by supplying vacancies as they occur ?—The 
mode of appointment is simply this: itis open to a free election of all 
the members, but as they are a very large body, the outgoing members 
of the Committee of Selection, of which one-third retire every year, 
have the power of recommending a list of successors; and we have 
always found that this list has been made with such care to meet the 
confidence of the public and the profession, that there has never been 
any complaint or dispute. 

‘In case there were abuses of their exercise of the right of selec- 
tion, there is sufficiet power vested in the subscribers at large to de- 
prive the member so transgressing of his situation in the committee, 
and thus to prevent the recurrence of: the abuse in future ?—Quite 
80 ; any member can bring forward any subject he pleases at any of the 


general meetings, and also call for a bullot for any single member, or for 
the entire committee, if he wishes.” 


We can easily imagine the degree of success a malcontent 
would have in bringing forward his objection, even if any 
body could be found thus to cast a stigma on an individual 
member :— 


‘‘ What particular qualifications are required to render a person 
eligible to be chosen either as a member of the General Committee, or a 
member of the Committee of Selection ?—T he qualification required for 
a member of the General Committee is chiefly a strong interest for art, 
and for the advancement of the society. That for the Committee of 
Selection is a severer test ; the members are required to be either to 
a certain degree practical artists themselves, though not professional 
ones, or to hold a public character, either by their collections or by 
the taste that they have evinced for art, so as to carry with them the 
confidence of the artists and the public.” 


In fact, for the Committee adequately to perform the onerous 
duties self-imposed, its members would require an amount of 
practical knowledge and judgment, and a refined taste, rarely 
met witheven in the professional artist, who was, however, rigidly 
excluded. Amateurs, even the most skilled in art, uniformly 
adopt a secondary tone on art topics, when in the presence of 
an artist ; even when he does not happen to be a man of supe- 
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rior ability, a deference is tacitly paid to the practical experi- 
ence derived from his professional practice. Yet, of amateurs 
was the tribunal to be composed, which was to decide on pro- 
fessional excellence, and from which there was to be no appeal. 
Mr. Blacker, in reply to a question as to the patronage of Art 
in Ireland, states :— 


“Is there any demand for religious subjects in Ireland ?— There 
has been hardly any demand for original modern art at all. Whatever 
demand there has been for pictures has been chiefly with regard to 


—— and works picked up at auctions. 
r. M‘Geachy.—Copies of what ?—Copies of the old masters, 


_ as originals—the greatest rubbish possible—at some of the 
sales.” 


By this we would judge that the collectors from which the 


Art Union Committee drew its principal supply of members, 
must have had bizarre collections, and must have been singu- 


larly skilled in modern Art. 
Mr. Cash was asked :—. 


‘* Could you give the Committee any information in reference to 
the objects of the Art Union of Dublin ?—It is generally for the fur- 
therance of high art ; all purposes connected with art. 

“© Chuirman.—Y ou stated that the principal object of the Art-Union 


was the encouragement of high art ?—Yes. 

‘“‘In what way did you propose to encourage high art as the prin- 
cipal object of your institution ?—First, by our mode of selection ; by 
selecting paintings whose merit in the eyes of the Committee of Se- 
lection seemed to consist in either the advance or the attempt at per- 


fection in high art.” 
Mr. Blacker when examined gave similar testimony :— 


“Tn that state of art your society was organized, for the purpose 


principally of encouraging high art ?—Yes. ; 
«« What do you understand by high art ?—I mean that which ap- 


pears to spring from the mind, being exercised in a work of art, as 


contradistinguished from mere copying of the works of nature. — 
«Do you not also extend the signification of it to historical subjects, 


as contradistinguished from landscapes or still life?—Anything that 
shows high mental exertion, either in the painter, or produces it in 


the beholder, I should call high art.” i 


The Art Union was, therefore, most especially to encourage 
and develope what is termed High Art, defined as springing 
from the mind, in contradistinction to what we will term low 
art, which was mean enough: to take nature as its model. . From 
time to time it has been our fortune to peruse much eloquent 
verbiage concerning high art—what it is, and what it is not ; 
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which last is easier understood than the former; we confess to 
not having received much enlightenment from our studies, and 
indeed incline to the opinion, that the writers are in the same 
benighted state. Mr, Blacker thinks it is incompatable with 
nature, and we are disposed to agree with him. He thinks 
that if high mental exertion is shown in the work, or produced 
in the beholder, it therefore is high art. Now this is a quality 
a picture may possess and yet bea most execrable daub, utterly 
wanting in manipulative skill ; to our mind the head and the 
hand must go together, guided by much and careful study from 
nature. The Art Union, at all events, did not confine itself to 
its “principal object.” The Committee purchased a multitude of 
landscapes and “genre”’ works, some indifferent enough ; it has 
been even objected, that its members evinced too great a partia- 
lity for landscapes, a style of Art that does not perhaps require 
such high powers as some others. 

Mr. Cash was examined relative to the Money-Prize system— 
the Committee had been always much opposed to it :— 


« Mr. 2. Colborne.—I understand the pictures which are given as 
prizes are entirely chosen by the Committee of Selection ?-—Entirely. 

** Do you ever find any complaint about that ?—We do not find any 
Be os from the subscribers. 

“ You are aware that in the London Art Union they have a differ- 
ent plan ?—I am. 

« Have you ever had any application made to putit upon the same 
footing ?——-No; there have been representations in the newspapers, 
stating it would be desirable; but the general feeling in Dublin is, 
that we are not far enough advanced for the subscribers to be allowed 
to choose their own pictures. If they were allowed to choose, they 
would take that which more resembled nature, such as a broom, or 
household utensils, rather than a painting where high art is in- 
troduced,” 


na 


_ People invariably think the opinion of their circle is that of 
the world, as they know no other. Thus, when Mr. Cash 
speaks of the “ general feeling in Dublin,” he means the gene- 
ral feeling in the Art Union Committee. And he speaks of 
“allowing” the subscribers, as if they were children, or 
most ignorant panes yet, when questioned as to the class 


of subscribers, he describes them thus :— 


“ Have you many from the higher classes ?—Yes. 
** Many in the legal department P—Yes, a great many; the Lord 
Chancellor was among the first to subscribe. 
“Do you recollect any other high legal authorities who are mem- 
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bers of the Art Union ?—The Judges, Chief Justice Dogherty, Baron 


P ennefather, &c. 
“Mr. Ewart.—How low do the subscribers go in the society ; have 


yor many persons of the shop-keeping class ?__I should say we have, 
ut I cannot say absolutely.” 


We rather think that the higher classes, the judges, members 
of the bar, the church, and the army; the professional and 
wealthier middle classes who, for the most part, form the bulk of 
the subscribers, are quite competent to make good selections, as 
good perhaps as the Committee; public taste for Art is both culti- 
vated and‘general ; the best pictures in the exhibition uniformly 
attract admiring crowds, and the inferior works are speedily 


detected :— 


“‘ Ts there any risk, in your opinion, that by the adoption of the 
course you have specified, the prize-owner may be required to take a 
painting which is not congenial to his taste and inclination ; for in- 
stance, a subscriber may wish to have a portrait, and he may be forced 
to take a landscape, and vice verséd ; has that struck you as an objec- 
tion ?—It certainly has one disadvantage apparently lying on the sur- 
face ; but a greater advantage attends our plan, which is this, that the. 
best pictures are sure to be purchased. If you leave it to any sub- 
scriber placed on the public list, the argument is that it would not 
always fillow that the best pictures would be purchased ; I should say 


quite the contrary.” » 


We quite dissent from this argument, which is based alto- 
gether upon supposition, and we dispute that, under the system 
of a Committee, the best pictures are sure to be purchased, or 


in fact were purchased. 
Mr. Blacker, when examined upon this branch. of the sub. 


ject, was altogether in favor of the Committee :— 


‘« The great distinction in the constitutiun of the society in Dublin, 
as contrasted with that of London, the Committee understands to be 
in the power of selection being vested in the committee ?—Yes. 

Has that arrangement, in your opinion, been productive of advan- 
tage or disadvantage to art ?—We had the example of the London 
Society, and also the Scotch Society, which was worked by way of a 
committee ; and it was after deliberate inquiry into the advantages 
and disadvantages of both methods of proceeding, particularly as con- 
cerned the state of art and the education of the public mind with regard 


to art in Ireland, we came to the resolution to adopt the system of 


selection by a competent committee. : 
“The object of the society has been the encouragement of high art 


especially, not excluding other branches of art; is it not so?— 


Certainly. : 
“Do you think that the power of selecting being vested in the com- 
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mittee is more likely to answer the attainment of that object than if 
that power were left in the hands of the subscribers at large ?—Decid- 
edly so; and it was principally with that view that we vested it in a 
committee. We thought that with the heterogeneous mass of sub- 
scribers that are likely to.come into such a society as ours, to which 
there is no limit, no selection by ballot or any other restriction, that 
the indiscriminate choice left to the multitude would not have a ten- 
dency either in promoting high art, nor would it give that degree of 
fair patronage to every department of the arts that we considered 
would be due and fair to each. 

«The motive for encouraging high art is desired, not merely from 
the superiority which it commands, but also from the apprehension 
that in general such branches of art are not likely to meet the most 

eneral patronage ?—Yes ; we tested it ourselves to a certain degree 
in our first exhibition. Some members of the committee, myself in 
particular, took friends or acquaintances in different classes of so- | 
ciety, and we asked them, ‘ Supposing prizes of certain sums of money 
fell to your shares, how would you expend them in this exhibition ?’ 
and we found that some of the ie were of a kind that would not 
do much credit to the society.” 


Now this was a most unfair test of the relative merit of the 
Money-Prize system, and proves’ nothing—only that Mr. 
Blacker’s taste was dissimilar to that of someone else. He admits 
that he was instrumental in causing the Committee system to 
be adopted, and therefore must naturally-be a partial witness. 
There were two Agt Unions in active existence, each under dif- 
ferent systems, at the formation of the Royal Irish Art Union ; 
and a constitution differing, in fact, from both these was ulti- 
mately decided upon ; it was very good in theory, but. unfortu- 
nately in practice it failed :— 


«* What is your opinion, reasoning upon the subject abstractedly, of 
the merits of the two different systems, the one vesting the power of 
selection in the committee, the other vesting it in the subscribers at 
large, first in reference to the operation upon art, without looking for 
the present to artists ?—-I was one of the persons who, at the original 
meeting of our body, voted for the adoption of the system of selection 
by committee as it at present stands, and it was chiefly with a view to 
the advance of high art, and also with a view of allowing each de- 
partment in art to have a fair degree of encouragement, that I did 
so. I am strongly of opinion, that unless some uniform principle with 
reference to the encouragement of high art especially is adopted, and 
some uniform system of expenditure of the funds appropriated to the 
purchase of works of art generally is pursued (at all events, with re- 
gard to the larger sums expended), more harm may be done than good, 
that is, as far as high art is concerned. Now, uniformity in either 
principle or system is perfectly incompatible with leaving the selec- 
tion open to the mass of subscribers indiscriminately. I do not say 
that committees of selection, more than any other body of men, are 
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infallible, ; all I mean to contend for is, that a certain number of well- 
selected men, influential, independent, and competent from known 
taste, education, and attention to a particular department, are more 
likely to act in accordance with a principle, and in uniformity with a 
well-regulated system, and less apt to be swayed by mere whim or 
caprice, self-interest, or the importunity of intereste parties, than a 
private individual, who may chance to be not very well qualified by 
either previous education or attention to the subject, nor indeed 
with any very strong feelings of public responsibility as to laying 
rea public money strictly for the advancement of the object in- 
tended. 

** Does it not occur to you, that the object of the institution being 
principally to encourage high art, and excellence in art generally, 
that there is a greater chance of that object being attained when the 
encouragement and patronage are exercised by persons competent to 
judge, than if it were left to the chance of its being vested in indivi- 
duals who by education and position are not qualified in an equal 
manner ?——Certainly ; and it is chiefly with that view, and also with 
the view of inducing the artists to paint for a superior class of men, 
rather than to paint for what I may denominate the popular taste ; 
men whose mind have been educated to a certain degree by travel and 
by study in esthetic principles. 


“‘ Do you apprehend that if the choice were left to the subscribers . 


at large, artists would be inclined to consider the existing taste of 
the many and uninformed, rather than the taste of the few and culti- 
vated, and work with reference rather to immediate pecuniary profit 
than to the future and permanent, in the improvement and advance- 
ment of art ?—That is the meaning I intended to convey. 

“Mr. R. Colborne —Do you mean that to apply to the Dublin As- 
sociation ?—-I should mean it to apply generally, but to Ireland in par- 
ticular, where the style of education or taste for high art is of course, 
it being a matter new to them, in a lower degree of culture. 

“ Mr. M‘ Geachy.—But still you would lay that down as a principle 
of general application ?— Yes. 

“‘ One of the objects ofthe Art Union is to diffuse a knowledge and 
love of art ; do you think that such object is accomplished to a greater 
degree by allowing individuals to choose for themselves, and so to 
exercise their own judgment, than if they were required to follow the 
choice of persons appointed to select for them ?—I think it so far 
dangerous, that a person, having a bad taste, is more likely to be con- 
firmed in that bad taste than ever to rise from that one line or taste 
for art which he has been early imbued with. If a person gets a 
picture or statue, selected by a competent committee, he may not be 
able at first to enter into all the beauties of high art, but there is 
afterwards a chance of his being able to do that ; whereas, on the other 
hand, if he selected a bad, picture for himself in the first instance, 
or a bad statue (and it is but a chance that he would select a good 
one), there is a almost a certainty of his being imbued with bad taste 
from his own selection, while there is every chance of his reforming 
his taste if a work of art, well selected, gets into his house.” 


Mr. Blacker thinks that uniformity of principle or taste is 
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the desirable point gained by a Committee—but it is most un- 
desirable ; it is calculated to hamper and cripple an artist’s 
powers, and prevent him from following the natural bent of his 
genius, unless it happens to accord with the Committee’s views 
of Art—a thing very likely not to happen : true genius is ori- 
ginal, it generally departs from the beaten track, and is often 
an innovation against the opinion of the constituted authori- 
ties, although, inthe end, they are obliged to recognise the 
heresy as orthodoxy. We altogether dispute that artists will 
paint down to what they conceive a low level of public taste ; 
an artist, when not painting for any particular patron, will be 
certain to choose his subject and method of treatment solely 
according to his own views. And if painting for an Art 
Union, on the Money-Prize system, he would in fact be work- 
ing for the broad public, and would not be bound to study the 
fancy of any little coterie, having its whims and pet theories to 
nurse. The true artist is to teach, not to be taught, even by 
“men whose minds have been educated to a certain degree by 
travel, and by study in esthetic principles :” who educated them 
in esthetic study? Artists :— 

** Do you think, when the choice is left to the subscribers at large, 
the abuse of that choice might not be, in a gréat degree, corrected by 
the circumstance of individuals taking better judges than themselves 
to guide them in their selection ?—Decidedly ; and I suppose it is 
often done, but still there is a chance that it may lead to more hurried 


and indiscriminate choices, and be of less beneficial effect, than if the 
selection was made on some regular system and principle.” 


We say “ decidedly” also ; and the chance of hutriéd choice 
is very shght. But Mr. Blacker states subsequently, that there 
is a great deal of private patronage of Art arising ; in the tabu- 
lar view alluded to in the following extract, it is stated by him 
that the amount of private purchases in the exhibitions averages 
£300 annually :— 


‘Do you ascribe exclusively to the operation of the Art Union of 
Dublin the result to which you refer, or were there any other con- 
curring causes to produce that result which you can state to the 
Committee ?—The Royal Irish Art Union was the originating eause. 
It appears by the fact, as given by this tabular view, that there was 
little or no private patronage before the existence of the Royal Irish 
Art Union, and that there has been a very considerable increase since ; 
nor does there appear to have been any concurrent or additional cause 
to account for this great increase of patronage, beyond the impulse 
given, and the public mind excited by the Art Union in favour of 


the fine arts. 
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“‘ There was no call for works of art, either on the part of the Go- 
vernment or individuals, exclusively of the Art Union at that time in 
ee ?—-None, with the exception, perhaps, of a mere portrait or 

ust. 

“‘ How do you account for the Art Union producing the result you 
have just stated it produced to the committee ?—Simply by acting 
on the great mass of society, interesting them to view art favourably 
in their own country. The small subscription required united them 
ina body, and finding that they could become possessors, at a small 
rate, of valuable works of art, each picture or engraving issued be- 
came the nucleus of a rising collection, and formed the subject round 
which the family or the circle conversed of art, and became imbued 


with a taste for it.” 


Now we wonder that the committee “ allow” such a hetero- 
geneous and indiscriminate mass as Art Union subscribers, to 
form little collections. Surely the Committee must feel most 
unhappy lest high art be overlooked; and as it thinks the 
public in Ireland ‘ not far enough advanced to be allowed” 
to spend their own money when paid into the Art Union coffers, 
surely equal reason exists for interference when the public 
attempt to make private selections ; especially when there is so 
much risk of a low style of art being encouraged. 

Mr. Cash gave similar evidence :— 


“Mr. R. Colborne.—Are there not any pictures which are bought 
that have been ordered on commission ; do the committee‘ have the 
first choice of selection, before the public have the power to ~~ 
chase ?—Decidedly not ; so much the contrary, that last year there 
were several pictures bought, and the year before, by persons not 
connected with the Art Union. I think that never happened before 
the establishment of the Art Union. 

*‘ Do you consider that there has been an increase of private pa- 
tronage ?—Decidedly ; taste is more generally directed into that 
channel now. 

‘‘Mr. Escott.—When you say the general opinion in Ireland is 
favourable to Art Unions, how do you arrive at an estimate of the 
general opinion ?—-By the amount of our subscriptions increasing 
every year, as well as the general opinion expressed by the public, 
and the interest they take in the exhibition and the pictures of the 
best masters. 

‘¢ Will you continue to state what are the instances of mcowrage- 
ment of sculpture in Ireland?—I should mention among others, Mr. 
Hogan’s statue of Dr. Doyle. There are, however, a great number 
of commissions given by various individuals to sculptors with which 


I am not acquainted.” 
Mr. Blacker, also, when questioned on this subject replies :— 


«I have seen the productions of Hogan, and they are highly cre- 
ditable to that class of our fellow-subjects who have contributed so 
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freely to modern art, The group of the entombment of our Saviour 
in the convent near Dublin, and the statue of Dr. Doyle in Carlow, 
and I believe some other works, are highly creditable to modern art. 

“Can you state to the Committee the prices that have been given 
for those works ?—I cannot exactly ; but merely from hearsay; I 
believe from 1,200/, to 1,500/. has been the amount.”’ 


When sums such as these are judiciously expended upon 
works of Art, public taste can scarcely be at such a low ebb, 
or require to be in leading strings lest it go wrong. 

We return to Mr. Cash’s evidence :— 


** Chairman.—There was no complaint on the part of the sub- 
scribers ?—None whatever. 

«‘ Nor any imputation thrown upon the correctness of the decision 
of the Committee of Selection ?—I have known artists grumble a 
little when their pictures have not been bought, but I do not think 
there has been a general complaint. 

* This dissatisfaction has been principally confined to artists, whose 
paintings have not been chosen ?—Precisely. 

*« The committee have not, at any time been accused of undue pre- 
ference of a particular style of art, or of particular artists ?—I would 
not say they have not been; but I should say, if they have been so 
accused, it was without cause, as far as I have been able to dis- 
cover.” 


Artists’ complaints, in fact, were always set down by the 
Committee as the grumblings of disappointed men; it claimed 
infallibility in matters relating to Art, and from its fiat of con- 
demnation there was no appeal. There was dissatisfaction 
enough—the Committee could not be unaware of that ; artists 
felt keenly the mortification of their position,—exposed to the 
censures of a self-constituted tribunal, totally irresponsible,—for 
the artist could not appeal to the public,—the Committee would 
not admit of correction from that ignorant mass. Thus the 
Committee passed its “ award,” unchecked and uncontrolled, 
and artists could only “ grumble.” Some hint of the feelings 
of artists must have reached the Parliamentary Committee, 
judging by the following :— 


‘* Mr. Escott.—Are you aware what their (the Irish artists) opi- 
nions now are with reference to the advantages of the Art Union ?— 
I am not. 

« When you stated just now that all the eminent artists whom you 
have named were favourable to the Art Union, did you mean they 
had been favourable to the formation of the Art Union?—Yes, to the 
formation ; and since the formation, I have heard them express opi- 
nions very favourable to it. 

“ Has that been recently ?—No, not recently. 
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** Were those favourable opinions expressed only a little while after 
the formation of the Art Union ?— About that time. 

“Was it before they had had sufficient experience of the Art 
Union to judge of its operation ?—It would appear so, 

“Mr. Ewart.—Are there any eminent Irish artists now in London 
who could give evidence to this Committee?—Yes; I met one 
yesterday, but he has retired from the profession ; he is an honorary 


member. 

“Is Mr. Rothwell in London ?—I should think so. 

** Chairman.—Is he a resident Irish artist ?>—He is resident in Lon- 
don: Mr. Maclise is entirely resident in London. 

“Mr. Ewart.—What is the general opinion of the effect of the Art 
Union in Ireland, as far as you have been able to collect it ?—That of 
exciting, I should say, a very general taste with respect to subjects of 


fine art. 
“Is the general opinion in Ireland favourable or unfavourable to 


the Irish Art Unions ?—I should say quite favourable. 
“Is the opinion of the Irish artists, as far as you have been able to 
collect it, favourable ?—I should say so.” 


This last answer was decisive, whatever doubt might have 
been entertained, there was no artist at hand to give any 
other version. Mr. Blacker is subsequently asked :— 


“ Chairman. —Have any complaints been made on the part of the — 


wer of any abuses on the part of the Committee of Selection ?—I 
ave heard no regular complaints as to their selection, That oc- 
casional strictures will arise in an underhand way by rumour, or in 
igh there is no doubt, but whenever that has been the case, 


they have generally been traced to disappointed parties whose demands 
did not meet with the success they desired, or were obliged to be 


passed by altogether. 
«“ You are not in possession of any specific instances of complaint 


made against the committee, collectively or individually, on the sub. 
ject of their choice of works of art ?—No.” 


Thus, when any complaints were made by subscribers, they were 
attributed to want of knowledge and discernment relative to Art; 
and if the complaints came from artists, they were considered 
interested ones from disappointed men. We are surprised that 
Mr. Blacker seemed unaware that a small section of the Irish 
artists were so much aggrieved that they called a public meeting 
of the profession to protest against the course pursued by the 
Art Union Committee: it was held in D’Olier-street, in the 
year 1848, but, although many artists felt strongly opposed to 
the proceedings of the Committee, and favorable to the objects 
of the assembly, very few attended—none of the Royal Hiber- 
nian Academicians were present. In fact, the Art Union 
Committee was felt to be too powerful an oligarchy, a artists 
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freely to modern art. The group of the entombment of our Saviour 
in the convent near Dublin, and the statue of Dr. Doyle in Carlow, 
and I believe some other works, are highly creditable to modern art. 

“Can you state to the Committee the prices that have been given 
for those works ?—I cannot exactly ; but merely from hearsay; I 
believe from 1,200/. to 1,500/. has been the amount.”’ 


When sums such as these are judiciously expended upon 
works of Art, public taste can scarcely be at such a low ebb, 
or require to be in leading strings lest it go wrong. 

We return to Mr. Cash’s evidence :-— 


«‘ Chairman.—There was no complaint on the part of the sub- 
scribers ?—-None whatever. 

«‘ Nor any imputation thrown upon the correctness of the decision 
of the Committee of Selection ?—I have known artists grumble a 
little when their pictures have not been bought, but I do not think 
there has been a geaeral complaint. Ei 

‘¢ This dissatisfaction has been principally confined to artists, whose 
paintings have not been chosen ?—Precisely. 

“« The committee have not, at any time been accused of undue pre- 
ference of a particular style of art, or of particular artists ?—I would 
not say they have not been; but I should say, if they have been so 
accused, it was without cause, as far as I have heen able to dis- 
cover.” 


Artists’ complaints, in fact, were always set down by the 
Committee as the grumblings of disappointed men; it claimed 
infallibility in matters relating to Art, and from its fiat of con- 
demnation there was no appeal. There was dissatisfaction 
enough—the Committee could not be unaware of that ; artists 
felt keenly the mortification of their position,—exposed to the 
censures of a self-constituted tribunal, totallyirresponsible,—for 
the artist could not appeal to the public,—the Committee would 
not admit of correction from that ignorant mass. Thus the 
Committee passed its ‘‘ award,” unchecked and uncontrolled, 
and artists could only “ grumble.” Some hint of the feelings 
_ of artists must have reached the Parliamentary Committee, 
judging by the following :— 


‘*Mr. Escott..Are you aware what their (the Irish artists) opi- 
nions now are with reference to the advantages.of the Art Union ?— 
I am not. 

«‘ When you stated just now that all the eminent artists whom you 
have named were favourable to the Art Union, did you mean they 
had been favourable to the formation of the Art Union?—Yes, to the 
formation ; and since the formation, I have heard them express opi- 
nions very favourable to it. 

‘“‘ Has that been recently ?—No, not recently. 
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** Were those favourable opinions expressed only a little while after 
the formation of the Art Union? About that time. 

“Was it before they had had sufficient experience of the Art 
Union to judge of its operation ?—It would appear so, 

“Mr. Ewart.—Are there any eminent Irish artists now in London 
who could give evidence to this Committee?—Yes; I met one 
yesterday, but he has retired from the profession ; he is an honorary 
member. 

“Is Mr. Rothwell in London ?—I should think so, 

** Chairman,—Is he a resident Irish artist ?—He is resident in Lon- 
don: Mr. Maclise is entirely resident in London. 

_ “Mr. Ewart.—What is the general opinion of the effect of the Art 
Union in Ireland, as far as indies been able to collect it ?—That of 
exciting, I should say, a very general taste with respect to subjects of 


fine art. 
‘* Ts the general opinion in Ireland favourable or unfavourable to 


the Irish Art Unions ?—I should say quite favourable. 
“Is the opinion of the Irish artists, as far as you have been able to 
collect it, favourable ?—I should say so.” 


This last answer was decisive, whatever doubt might have 
been entertained, there was no artist at hand to give any 
other version. Mr. Blacker is subsequently asked :— 


‘“¢ Chairman.—Have any complaints been made on the part of the 
ublic of any abuses on the part of the Committee. of Selection ?—I 
ave heard no regular complaints as to their selection. That oc- 

casional’ strictures will arise in an underhand.way by rumour, or in 
newspapers, there is no doubt, but whenever that has been the case, 
they have generally been traced to disappointed parties whose démands 
did not meet with the success they desired, or were obliged to be 


passed by altogether. 
“You are not in possession of any specific instances of complaint 


made against the committee, collectively or individually, on the sub. 
ject of their choice of works of art?—No.” — 


Thus, when any complaints were made by subscribers, they were 
attributed to want of knowledge and discernment relative to Art; 
and if the complaints came from artists, they were considered 
interested ones from disappointed men. We are surprised that 
Mr. Blacker seemed unaware that a small section of the Irish 
artists were so much aggrieved that they called a public meeting 
of the profession to protest against the course pursued by the 
Art Union Committee: it was held in D’Olier-street, ‘in the 
year 1843, but, although many artists felt strongly opposed to 
the proceedings of the Committee, and favorable to the objects 
of the assembly, very few attended—none of the Royal Hiber- 
nian Academicians were present. In fact, the Union 
Committee was felt to be too powerful an oligarchy, y artists 
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hesitated to place themselves in opposition. to a body capable of 
conferring or withholding patronage. The principal point com- 
plained of was, the selection of a large number of English and 
Scottish works, while many, by Irish artists, were left un- 
purchased. ‘The Committee, of course, said they were all dis- 
appointed men, and that their works did not deserve to be 
bought ; but this was not the fact. 

We may, perhaps, be accused of making statements that we 
cannot Sas 2 A it is difficult, at this period, to call up those 
matters aceurately, and we feel diffident of mentioning con- 
temporary artists’ names; however, two have since died, and 
to these we may therefore allude. W.G. Wall was an artist 
who painted some very clever landscapes ; though an Irishman 
he had passed much of his life in America, and was a Member 
of the blew York Academy; he found but little favor with 
the Art Union Committee, and was accused of mannerism ; if 
he was a mannerist he was made one-by want of sufficient pa- 
tronage. The Committee purchased but few of his pictures, 
and generally at reduced prices; he was, therefore, obliged to 
paint many works hastily and without much study, for he had 
a family to support, and was always struggling with disappoint- 
ments, Had the Committee purchased freely of him, he might 
have been enabled to study more from nature, and would, un- 
questionably, have produced high class works, for he had great 
feeling for his Art, combined with a power of handling, and an 
excellent idea of color. His’ pictures, on his return to this 
country, were greatly and most deservedly admired ; but poor 
Wall felt heart sick and discouraged, when he saw large sums 
given for English works, which he knew he could equal if only 
encouraged. The Art Union might have raised him into fame 
aud affluence—it depressed him. 

The late Samuel Brocas was another instance; the 
Committee purchased but sparingly from him. Yet, he 
was an jabcllend artist, possessed great power of hand, and 
of composition, and a cultivated judgment; he, too, was a 
landscape painter. In the year 1843, he exhibited fourteen 
pictures, some of large size, and of these he sold one for £30, 
whilst this same year over one thousand pounds were spent on 
English and Scottish works. But Mr. Brocas was in too 
secure a position to depend on, or need Art, Union patron- 
age ; its treatment of him had the effect, however, of discourag- 
ing any further efforts; in utter disgust he ceased to contri- 
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bute works to the Exhibition, and from that time never painted 
a picture for the Art Union, and his talented brothers followed 
his example. 

Many other instances of deep and bitter disappointments we 
could mention, but we refrain from publishing what, in some 
degree, are private details. Individuals appeared to be greatly 


favored by the Committee, thus rousing professional jealousy, 


at all times easily excited, and annoyance was felt at the 
extension of Art Union patronage to amateurs, in competition 
with professional artists. We will only add, that the mortifica- 
tion entailed upon a deserving and highly sensitive body of men, 
would require an immense amount of public advantage as a 
counterbalance. : : 

On the subject af engravings Mr. Cash was asked :— 


« From what paintings do you generally select the subjects for 
engraving ?—From Irish artists; it is the sole exception we make; 
we purchase the paintings of-all indiscriminately, but the engraving 
must be from the picture of an Irish artist. 

“ That is, of a living Irish artist ?— Yes. 

i You confine yourself, then, to engravings from living artists ?—. 

es. a 
‘* Why do you adopt that course, when the object is the encourage- 
ment of high art ; do you suppose that modern artists furnish you 
with examples sufficiently adapted to the purpose of advancing high 
art ?—It is the only honour in our power to bestow upon those of 
our countrymen who have distinguished themselves in art, and we do 
it not only out of regard for the honour they have conferred upon 
art and their country, but for the encouragement of such other artists 
as may come forward and show themselves worthy of a similar 


honour.” 


The Select Committee seem to have been struck with the in- 
consistency of patronising exclusively one set of Irish artists, 
and not another, although the same motives and objects would 
apply equally as a reason; and we think the motive assigned 
for this practice, “ the encouragement of such other artists as 
may come forward and show themselves worthy of similar 
honour,” is as applicable to the selection of works for distribu- 


tion, as to the selection of subjects for engraving :— 


“‘ Chairman.—Do you select the engraver also from Irish artists ?— 
No, we select the best we can get. | : 

«¢ Why, in one instance, do you confine yourselves to Irish artists, 
and not in the other ; is not the one case equally important with the 
other ?=-It is; but we have no Irish engravers equal to the names of 
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the er eae in London. [In fact, there is no gentlemen in posses- 


sion of a fine picture who would lend it to be engraved by a second 
or third-rate engraver. 


“* Chairman.—Is it the opinion of the Committee of Selection that 
high art is better encouraged by confining the selection of subjects 
ior engraving to the works of Irish artists, or extending their choice 
to the productions of the artists of the United Kingdom generally ?— 
I am of opinion that, for the furtherance of art, it would be most de- 
sirable to extend it generally ; but in the situation in which the com- 
mittee is placed with reference to national feeling upon the subject 
of Irish Art Unions, I think it would make us excessively unpopular 
just at the outset ; but there is no rule or regulation by which we are 
precluded from seeking assistance from every quarter we can, by 
which we can derive any aid in the furtherance of high art. 


* Mr. Escott,—With whom would is make you unpopular ?— With 
our subscribers, for whom we provide.” 


We have here an admission that the popular feeling amongst 
the subscribers was opposed to the course adopted by the Com- 
mittee of not extending a full patronage to Irish Art ; yet, in the 


following, it is described asa feeling entirely confined to the re- 
sident artists :— : 


“‘ Does the admission of paintings from other parts of the empire 


subject you to unpopularity ?—There is a little jealousy perhaps with 
the resident artists, but not with the public.” 


Mr. B. Wall put the following questions :— 


“Do you not think, under such circumstances, it would be much 
better to confine the Dublin Art* Union to giving pictures rather 
than engravings as prizes? 


“Certainly not ; our engravings are a great cause of the pros- 
es | of our society. 


“By the prosperity of your society, you mean the number of 
subscribers which you possess ? 

‘Yes; and from the care the committee take in the selection of 
subjects such as would tend to cultivate and improve the taste of the 
remotest district to which the engraving in Ireland might travel. 

«‘ Now if such a regulation as I have hinted at were adopted by 
the Irish Art Union, in the event of its lossening the number of sub- 
scribers, would there bea better class of subscribers, men of more 
acknowledged taste; and is not the chief object of Art Unions 
rather to advance art, than to obtain the greatest possible sum of 
— ? : 
“Certainly ; all considerations are minor ones in comparison 
‘with the cultivation of the public taste; that is our high and great 
object.” 


Public opinion has changed very much upon this subject since 
the period in which the above evidence was given. An Art 
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Union issuing no prints would now be more popular ; and, 
on this constitution, the New Irish Art Union has been 
founded. 


‘« What is the general tendency of the practice of the committee ; 
is it to purchase few paintings, and of the first merit, but of high 
price; or to purchase a great number of creditable paintings, of 
inferior price ? 

“ We take the names and select the best picture, as we think, of 
each artist first ; one picture of each artist, because an artist may 
send in several pictures ; and we go round the room selecting what 
we think best of each artist. We give the preference to Irish 
artists who are resident, in the first instance. 

«‘ You go round, and select the best picture, first taking into con- 
sideration the circumstance of their being the productions of Irish 
artists ? 

«« Yes, . 

‘“‘ But that is only in the case of the Irish artists being of equal 
merit with the English or Scotch ? 

“¢ Yes,” 

The Art Union was established principally to supply the 
want of public patronage of Art in lreland—from the want of 
which patronage Art was in a comparatively inferior position. 
Clever artists had either left the country, or turned their 
attention to portrait painting, and teaching, as the only remu- 
nerative sources of occupation. To require the artists to 
possess equal merit with those of England or Scotland, for 
years in possession of extensive patronage, was, therefore, 
manifestly unjust, and could not be considered as a preference. 
The practice of the Committee was not exactly as above des- 
cribed by Mr. Cash, for it was notorious that English, Irish, 
and Scottish productions, indiscriminately, continued to be 
purchased from week to week, up to the final closing of the 
exhibition. The Committee, we must assume, thought all the 
Irish works purchased equal to those of the English and 
Scottish artists ; if so, how was the preference given—in the 
first week’s selection were usually several English works, and, 
in the last selections made, nearly two months subsequently, 
Irish ones appeared. Now it is evident, if a sufficient 
number of subscriptions had not .been received during that 
interval, those meritorious Irish works, purchased during the 


last week, must have remained unsold ; — several from . 


other parts of the United Kingdom, were already selected. 
There was, therefore, no preference whatever shown—the truth 
is, the preference evinced by the Committee was altogether in 
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favor of Knglish works: except in two or three marked 
instances there was a disinclination to believe in the possibility 
of Irish artists producing any works of ability—those selected 
were athe dgingly ; and, but for very shame, many 
more English and Scottish works would have been selected. 
We are glad to perceive that the Royal Irish Art Union has 
at length roused itself from the lethargy which, for those few 
ears back, overcame it; although wishing that a little more 
information had been given to the public regarding “the ve 
satisfactory state of the society's aftairs,” which elicited suc 
“loud cheers” from the half dozen members of Committee 
who were present ; and we regret extremely that its managers 
should have attempted to ascribe its late failure ‘to “‘ famine 
and insurrection” ! when it is patent to all that the failure 
was altogether owing to the mismanagement of the Committee. 
The “insurrection” it had to contend against, was an insur- 
rection of its angry subscribers. We regret that this course 
has been taken, because the covert insinuation it conveys is, 
that there was nothing wrong in its former management, and 
nothing to correct. It was not to be expected that the Com- 
mittee would acknowledge that a mistaken course had been 
pursued—that is the last admission that human nature can be 
induced to.make; but, by silence as to causes, those would be 
willing to lend a helping hand to sustain what might be made a 
valuable institution, who will be now, roused into opposition. 
We, at least, would have readily forgotten former mistakes, 
to use a mild term, had even the slightest hint been given of 
the future adoption of a better procedure; but when we find 
it asserted that the falling off of the subscribers was entirely 
owing to the famine, we naturally feel indignant. That calamity 
would unquestionably have caused some diminution in the 
funds of the Art Union, no matter how excellent might have 
been the management, but would not have caused its extinction. 
None of the various literary and scientific societies established 
in our city suffered such a catastrophe, although equally 
likely to be affected by the times. The — of its subscribers 
was composed of the wealthier middle class, who possessed as 
much money then as at any former period; but the subscribers 
ceased to support it, because of the wide-spread dissatisfaction 
at the course pursued by its managers. Nearly every import- 
ant rule or principle was either evaded or departed from, and 
faith was not kept with the subscribers. It sought and 
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obtained public support, on the grounds set forth in the 
following Plan, as arranged at a meeting held in Dublin, on the 
Sth of a pir 18389, the Marquis of Ormonde in the chair, and 
confirmed at a general meeting, held the 15th of April, 1840 :— 


“This Society is established for the Encouragement of the Fine 
Arts in Ireland, by the purchase of the Works of Living Artists. 
exhibited in the metropolis: A committee, consisting of Twenty- 
one Members, chosen at a General Meeting of Subscribers, select 
and purchase, at the Exhibitions from the artists in Dublin, such 
works of Art as are creditable to the talents and genius of the 
country ; and at the close of the season these Prizes are distributed 
by lot among the subscribers: One chance of obtaining some valu- 
able prize work of Art, allowed for one Guinea, two chances for two 
Guineas, and so on, in proportion for every guinea contributed, 
while every member is certain of an impression of the annual En. 
_ graving, finished in the highest manner, and published exclusively 

or themselves, for every Guinea subscribed, and in strict order of 
subscription.” 

This was carried out by purchasing a greater number of 
English and Scottish productions, than- of those by artists 
of Ireland; and finding, at length, the utter absurdity of 
professing *to’ select ‘“ works creditable to the talent and 
genius of the country,” they made a surreptitious and certainly 
ingenious substitution in the “plan,” likely, upon a hasty per- 
usal, to escape detection, by which it was completely changed 
to suit their -purposes—although it still professed to be 
“confirmed at a general meeting held the 15th April, 
1840.” 3 

Every subscriber was to have an engraving ‘published — 
exclusively for himself ;’—this rule was carried out by pur- 
chasing old engravings from min publishers, and distri- 
buting them amongst the subscrib 

The annual engraving was invariably to be from the work of 
an Irish artist ; and this was observed by distributing prints 
after Coreggio, by Turner, and by E. H. Corbould ! | 

Certain works were aatieueel as forthcoming engravings, 
and others, ot hi: ag were afterwards given in- 
stead, some lamé excuse being al for the substitution. | 

But, to crown all, reports spread abroad that some inferior 
clerks and local agents misappropriated portions of the funds ; 
which, whether true or false, completed the dissatisfac- 
tion ; and now, after an expenditure of over £28,000, the Arts 
in Dublin are not ina more prosperous state than that in which 
the Art Urtion found them. The fact is, the institution was too 
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well supported—had less funds been placed at the disposal of 
the Committee, it would have done much better: in the two 
years immediately following its formation, the management 
was extremely good, and gave great satisfaction to all parties. 
The total subscriptions in those years were, respectively, £1,285, 
and £2,329 ; as it grew wealthy it became corrupt, as happens 
sometimes in larger communities. 

So much we have felt compelled to write—not angrily, but 
with some pain. We would gladly see the Royal Irish Art 
Union, and the New Irish Art Union merged into one institu- 
tion. We have had too much division in matters relating to 
Art in this country ; and, with such limited encouragement for ° 
it, we cannot afford to have men, actuated by similar aims and 
abjects, separated by antagonisms. There are on the Com- 
mittee of the New Art Union some members who are, we 
perceive by the late meeting of the older Art Union Com- 
mittee, members of it also—from which, we would imagine, 
that few difficulties could interpose. There is nothing to 
prevent the gentlemen, who fill the office of Honorary 
Secretary to the one, and Manager of .the other, holding 
the same offices in the amalgamated “ union.” It ought not 
to be forgotten, that Mr. Stewart Blacker was the first to or- 
ganise an Art Union in this country—that many difficulties 
and infinite trouble were incurred by him to procure co-operation, 
and to place the society on an efficient basis—that year after 
year he devoted both time and energy to the furtherance of its ob- 
jects—and fully succeeded in bringing it to a highly prosperous 
financial condition. There are many. things to deplore in the 
course it sometimes pursued ; but it is not fair, as has been some- 
times done, to identify Mr. Blacker particularly with this, forget- 
ful that he had but a single voice on the Committee. When men 
come together there must be differences of opinion, and it often 
happens that a hostile majority sets aside the prudent and politic 
advice of a more clear-seeing minority. It can serve no good 
now to inquire particularly who was, or who was not, to blame ; 
but there can be no doubt that the Honorary Secretary to the 
Royal Irish Art Union was always actuated by a high- 
minded and anxious desire for the advancement of the Fine 
Arts in Ireland: therefore, Mr. Blacker has a right toa pro- 
minent position in an Irish Art Union. 

In the earlier portion of this paper, reference was made to 
the general taste for, and appreciation of Art, evinced by the 
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people of Ireland ; and we gave as a reason why the Arts were 
not more prosperous, the comparative want of wealth: if an 
instance were required to prove the former, we would point to 
the recent establishment, and subsequent progress, of the New 
Irish*Art Union. With old experiences and disappointments 
still fresh in the public mind, yet has there been shown the 
greatest willingness to co-operate towards the furtherance of a 
new attempt. We earnestly hope that the mistakes in the 
management of the Royal Irish Art Union, will be avoided by 
the committee of the new Society. Very much is not to be 
expected in the first year; but there is little doubt that 
a valuable institution will originate from this effort. It was 
one of the good effects of the Great Industrial Exhibition, that 
it gave rise to the Art Union. The many splendid works in 
the Fine Arts’ Hall roused the artistic feeling which had 
hitherto lain dormant, and excited a wish in the breasts of many 
to possess similar specimens. Hence, for this year, we do not 
quarrel with the purchases made from Foreign Schools by the 


Committee ; but we would impress upon the noblemen and gen- — 


tlemen who compose it; that if twice the amount of the 
foreign contributions to the Great Exhibition were annually 
purchased here, the progréss of the Fine Arts in Ireland would 
not be thereby at all advanced—any amount of enthusiastic 
twaddle about the cultivation of public taste to the a 
notwithstanding. The position of Art in any country can only 
be measured and ascertained by the merits of its artists, and a 
country depending upon other States for the importation of 
works, has no Art of its own. The Modern Italian School 
does not stand very high—and yet Italy contains the finest 
galleries and works of Art in the world; this is a suggestive 
fact, and we submit it to the consideration of the Art Union 
Committee. : 

- The average quality of the pictures already selected by the 
New Art nion Committee is not above respectable mediocrity. 
The painting of the “Interior of a Church at Antwerp,” by 
Gennison and Williams, is unquestionably a high class picture ; 
and if the majority of those bought were of similar excellence, 
we could not object to their purchase ; but when they are, for 


the most part, landscapes of the same degree of merit usually 


seen in our own Exhibitions, we cannot discover any 
to Art likely 1o arise from the selection. We freely admit 
that the exhibition of sueh works as—“ Elizabeth of Hun- 
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gary,” by De Keyseer; ‘The Temptation of St. Anthony,” by 
Gallait ; the “ Harvest Scene,” by C.'Tschaggeny ; “ Pier of Os- 
tende during a Storm,” by Achenback; “ View of the Ruins of 
the Cloisters of Walkenrind, Hanover; Sunset in Winter,” by 
Hasenplfug; “ View in Inspruck,” by Kalkrenth—is in the 
highest degree advantageous, especially to artists, as nothing 
conduces so much to produce excellence, and stimulate effort, 
as an opportunity of comparing superior and high class works of 
other artists with home productions. We only contend that 
by creating a market for foreign works of but average excel- 
lence, an injury will be done to our artists, who dertainiy ought 
to have the prior claim on their own countrymen; and as there © 
is but little encouragement, that little can the less bear to be 
monopolized by others. The Council of the Royal Hibernian 
Academy has always exerted itself to procure the loan of high 
class works from private collectors for the annual Exhibitions, 
and the Committee of the Art Union would benefit Art more 
by endeavouring to second such efforts, than by holding out 
inducements to dealers to import pictures—for this is the 
inevitable tendency of the regulation of the New Art Union, 
which allows purchases to be made anywhere in Dublin. The 
selections should be strictly confined to the Annual Exhibition 
of the Royal Hibernian Academy, and the obnoxious rule 
should be at once rescinded. It will be productive of much 
jobbing, of which the Committee, probably, ‘will “never 


_ become aware; such a rule is another deviation from the 


principle of division of labor. A chartered body exists, for 
the express purpose of collecting works for paren Exhibition, 
capable and willing to exercise its function; it ought, there- 
fore, not to be interfered with—certainly nothing should 
be done calculated to mar its efficiency,—all interested in 
the advancement of Art, ought rather to assist and co- 
operate. 

In the selections already made, it must cause regret to all 
well wishers of Art that copies have been purchased. Surely Art 
is not to be advanced by disseminating inferior copies of works. 
Are we to understand that if the Committee cannot afford to 
give, say £100, for an original work, it will be satisfied by giving 
a beginner some £10 or £20 fora copy of it? This will certainly 
be economical, and make no lack of prizes, provided there is in 
consequence no falling off of subscribers—but it will be a sin- 
gular method of advancing Art. Upon what principle a very 
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inferior and tame copy of Wilkie’s “ Village Politicians,” 
painted upon china or some such substance, and exécuted in 
the style of works done on snuff boxes, was purchased, 
we are at a loss to discover; and when we think of all the 
mystical talk about high Art that we have heard, we are sorely 
puzzled—better far to have purchased the excellent engraving 
which has been published of this picture. 

One arrangement that has given universal satisfaction is that 
engravings shall not, in future, be distributed—in fact, people 
are heartily sick of Art Union prints; very few of them are ex- 
cellent, and those of sterlingmerit pallupon theeye from constant 
repetition—even gold, by being universal, would lose its value. 
Attempting too much has been the great fault of Art Unions 
hitherto established in the United Kingdoms, National Galleries 
' —Schools of Drawing—Art Premiums—and print publishing, 
are matters with which such societies should have no. concern. 
The great feature of modern society is division of labor ; classi- 
fication is, by a steady perseverance, directed to one object, and 
the grandest results are achieved; all those endeavours are 
equally praiseworthy and.desirable. Let us by all means have 
a National Gallery, only let there be a separate society to 
manage it. Drawing Schools are already organized and work- 
ing efficiently in this city ; therefore, no particular reason ex- 
isted for Art Unions giving premiums; and the print publishers, 
in the legitimate exercise of their trade, produce far better 
prints than any that have as yet emanated from these associations, 
whose object is to advance Art, by inducing its professors to 
devote their time and talents to the production of superior 
works, and to enable persons of limited income to possess 
them. This is the great aim and end of Art Unions; the means 
however—in Ireland at least—has been so much, thought of, 
that the end is neglected. The mercantile spirit comes too 
much into play; to have a multitude of subscribers is con- 
ceived to is the test of success, instead of lookin to the 
results. It is productive of the additional evil, that the 
wish to have a great many prizes for distribution occasions 
the Committee to go peddling and huxtering amongst the 
artists. This was a proceeding which the late Committee of 
the Royal Irish Art Union reg adopted, and it . 
rise to much annoyance and ill-feeling. An artist p 
a price upon his picture commensurate with the time and 
thought it has cost him, being guided in part by the prices 
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he usually receives, and those his brother artists ask for 
theirs ; if this price is beyond the means of a purchaser, 
or the merits of the work, he looks out for some other 
more in accordance with his views. He does not hurt the 
artist’s feelings by offering half what he asks, nor insult 
him by the supposition that he asks double what he is 
willing to take. The former Art Union Committee was con- 
stantly deploring, in prospectuses, the fact that there was little 
or no private patronage of Art in Ireland; artists were told 
impliedly that if they did not take the reduced offer made, 
they would lose the sale, for there was no other available means 
of disposal. The system of beating down an artist’s price to 
the lowest point was productive of much ill feeling, many of the 
English artists complained of the course pursued by the Royal 
Irish Art Union, so different from their experience. We have 
seen a letter from a very eminent London artist, asserting. that 
the price offered by the Committee for his works would have 
been equivalent to but thirty shillings weekly, whilst he was 
painting it. There is some difficulty in estimating the 
value of pictures, as they are not altogether governed by the 
ordinary rules of commerce. Many, for instance, would will- 
ingly give a large price for works that others would feel 
no anxiety to possess ; besides, the artist’s name often gives a 
value to a picture far beyond what another of equal merit 
will realize. No such difficulty arises when the public. are the 
patrons ; prize-holders would have no hesitation in making a 
reduced offer, nor would artists be likely to over-price their 
works, if the Money-Prize system prevailed—and if they did, it 
is an evil that would soon cure itself. On perusing the lists 
of purchases by the prize-holders of the London Art Union for 
some years back, we were greatly struck by the number of 
instances in which additional sums had been given, over and 
above the amount of the prize, and it is not to be expected 
but that a demand of abatement would be made in such cases. 

We aré exceedingly grieved to learn that the New Art 
Union Committee is pursuing a similar disgraceful course with 
that adopted by the older Society. Art is not a matter on 
which to chaffer and drive a bargain ; if the price is too high, 
it would be the better course to make no offer ; artists are not 
generally in the habit of reducing their terms, and a Committee 
ought to act even more liberally than private individuals, es- 
pecially if the intention is to improve art. Such a mean system 
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of cheapening will have quite a contrary effect—it will tend to 
produce mediocrity—for artists will paint down to the require- 
ment, if not induced by sufficient remuneration to make higher 
efforts. The reasons given for the adoption of this course make 
it still worse—the small amount of funds is assigned as an 
apology for the miserable sum offered, as if limited means were 
any excuse for seeking to buy what the Committee cannot 
afford, or a valid reason for obtaining things at half their 
value. The Committee expect that artists ought to make 
a sacrifice to advance the great object of the society: what 
sacrifice is made by others, for them, to justify this reciprocity P 
Is the individual subscription of ten shillings, by which a 
chance of obtaining a clever work of art is afforded, the sacri- 
fice to balancewhich anartist is to foregotwenty or thirty pounds, 
perhaps more? If an artist subscribes to the society, it is all 
that ought to be expected from him. Gentlemen may say, we 
are combining for a great public object—the Advancement of 
the Fine Arts—we are creating a patronage that did not be- 
fore exist, and opening a new source of income for artists:—as- 
suredly,—but if the remuneration is to be of a miserable kind, 
calculated to embitter his labor, we say it is a great public 
object that had better not be advanced. 

There is no wide or lasting good likely to accrue from the 
purchase of £5 and £10 pictures; such, if by really clever 
artists, usually partake more of the character of sketches ; and 
if by amateurs or students, are rarely worth purchase at all. 
It may be said that young artists ought to be encouraged ; 
most certainly, if cleverness is shown ; but unless talent is very 
evident, it is apt to engender conceit; and emulation will be 
sufficiently excited by the hope of future patronage, as a re- 
ward of successful effort. It is not desirable to hold out too 
many inducements to men to become artists; we have a suf- 
ficiency of mediocrity in art at present, and need no increase in 
the stock ; where there is genius or talent it will show itself, 
in spite even of positive discouragement. Most persons sub- 
scribe to an Art Union, in the hope of winning a respectable 
work of Art, and feel more disappointment at receiving a £3 
or £5 picture, than if totally unsuccessful ; as, in the latter 
case, they would look forward to being more fortunate next 
time; besides, any person able to afford annual subscription 
of a pound, on the chance of obtaining a prize, could easily pur- 


chase a small priced work, if it happened to strike his fancy, — 
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although a £30, or a £50 picture might be quite beyond his 
means. 

It is a singular circumstance, that in all the Art Unions es- 
tablished in the United Kingdoms there have been no artists 
upon the Managing Committees. It is not, therefore, sur- 
prising that mistakes should have been made under such a 
system of amateur management. ‘I'here are many reasons which 
would render. their presence upon Selection Committees un- 
desirable, inasmuch as an artist would naturally shrink from 
adjudicating upon contemporary professional excellence; but 
upon the General Committee their co-operation would be very 
valuable, and would prevent many mistakes. 

We are most decidedly of opinion that all Art Unions should 
be based upon the Money-Prize system, the superior public ad- 
vantages of which we have endeavoured to point out in the fore- 
going portion of this paper. The Art Union of London, estab- 
lished upon that system, is now in the eighteenth year of its 
active existence, and has been the most successful of all the 
Art Union Societies. Since 1842 the annual subscriptions 
have averaged £12,060; it has given very great satisfaction 
both to subscribers and artists, and very few. complaints have 
been made. Works of Art, comprising paintings, drawings, 
statues, designs in outline, bronze casts, porcelain statuettes, 
and other works, have been distributed, amounting to£100,529, 
and also various engravings have been yearly given to each sub- 
scriber at a total cost of £41,562. The society has also a re- 
serve fund amounting to £5,233, with which it is proposed 
ultimately to procure agallery of painting, and otherwise advance 
the objects of the Society. Such satisfactory results are highly 
gratifying ; and the Council, for their excellent management, 
are entitled to the thanks not only of the Art Union sub- 
scribers, but of all interested in the progress of Art. We make 
the subjoined extracts from one of the Annual Reports, which 
admirably exemplify the utility of such associations : 


«‘ The Society has admittedly had great effect in directing atten- 
tion to the arts of design, inducing the public to take an interest in 
their progress, and acquire a knowledge of their principles, and it is 
thus gradually cultivating public taste and enlarging the sphere of 
enjoyments, while it provides funds for the assistance of an important 
profession. ‘T'o make a knowledge of art + general is a sure way * 
encourage artists and develope talent. en excellence in art is 
aieiaaiie understood, appreciated, and called for, it will be found. 


When we can say in England—as was justly said of the Athenians, 
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by one of their own great writers—‘ that the common people are the 
most exquisite Judges of whatever in art is graceful, harmonious, 
or sublime,’ then shall we have our artists producing works which 
posterity will not willingly let die. We would have the enjoyment 
af art not a luxury for the few, but a necessary within the reach of 
all. The cultivation of a pure taste is not incompatible with the 
most rigorous attention to the most mechanical operations of ex- 
istence. We may strew with bright flowers the banks between which 
the stream of life runs, not merely without impeding its progress or 
lessening its usefulness, but with evident and great advantage. Art 
may give us fine ideas of natural things, a noble turn of thought, 
most pleasurable and profitable emotions : 


‘Who may behold the works of Raphael’s hand, 

And feel no mountings of the soul within— . 

Find not his sphere of intellect expand, 

And the creation of the pencil win 

His thoughts towards heaven—to which they are akin !’ 

Our great corporations, as your Council ventured once before to 

urge, emulating the town councils of Pisa and Florence in years gone 
by, should enlist the powers of art to teach as well as adorn, and so 
aid in developing them. _They might thus make some return to 
posterity for the advantages they have received from their pre- 
decessors.” : 


This last paragraph alludes to the following, which appeared 
in the Report for the year 1844: 


“ The surplus revenues of a Club or City Company could not be 
better expended than in portraying for imitation, on the walls of 
their hall, a noble action, or elevated feeling, in the language of all 
lands—the language of the painter ; or setting up in marble, memo-— 
rials- of. their good and great men. The cost of our city banquet 
might be made to produce a work which should long remain to ad- 
vance the best interests of society.” 


It is most satisfactory to find that those suggestions have 
not fallen idly ; the Report of the London Art Union for the 


current year concludes thus :— 


«¢On various occasions your Council have ventured to suggest 
that our great Corporations should -devote some of their wealth to 
the decoration of their halls with works of Fine Art; ‘that they 
should enlist the powers of art to teach as well as adorn, and go aid 
in developing them.’ ; 

«The Corporation of London have taken an important step in this 
direction, and have commissioned six leading sculptors to produce 
statues in marble from the English poets, for the adornment of the 
Mansion-house. It is to be hoped that this good example will speedily 
be followed in other quarters.” 


We hope so too—and st the example set, to the con- 
sideration of the corporate bodies and clubs of our metropolis 
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whose Art patronage has hitherto been manifested by an 
occasional commission for a big, whole length portrait, which 
seems to be considered by the British public as the very 
height and acme of Art—the only pictorial adornment for a 
public edifice, and the only tribute to contemporary ex- 
cellence. 

The Roval Association for the promotion of the Fine Arts 
in Scotland, was founded in Edinburgh in the year 1833 ; its 
constitution has been described in the forgoing portion of the 
present paper; through the means of this Art Union a sum 
of £80,000 has been contributed by the public for the pro- 
motion of Art. 1,264 works of painting and sculpture have 
been purchased, and engravings to the extent of upwards of 
100,000 distributed. 

The Art Union of Glasgow, established in the year 1841, 
has also been very liberally sustained, and is yearly increasing 
in prosperity—last year the total subscriptions amounted to 
£6,300, showing an increase of over £2,000 upon the pre- 
ceding year. The Society has also distributed some very good 
engravings. 

There are likewise several Art Union Soeieties established 
in various parts of England—one in connexion with the Royal 
Manchester Institution—one joined with the Suffolk Fine 
Arts Association, and one in Bristol. Such Societies cannot 
but exercise a powerful influence on Art throughout the 
United Kingdoms, in fact the good effects are already apparent. 
They have created an amount of patronage for, and appre- 
ciation of Art undreamed at the time when George III. founded 
the Royal Academy ; a patronage that, without the establish- 
ment of such Societies, would never have arisen, as the larger 
portion of those who now subscribe their annual pound, 
would most probably have never devoted a larger sum to that 
object, and thus the expenditure of hundreds of thousands of 

ounds would have been lost to Art. 

Some of the Art Union Committees have turned their 
attention towards the formation of National Galleries in their 
several localities—most desirable institutions unquestionably 
such would be—and though all matters directly or indirectly ap- 
pertaining to the advancement of Art, come within the provinces 
of Art Unions, still, as we before observed, it would be 
better that those societies kept strictly to the particular means 
by which they endeavour to achieve that object, and not risk 
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the stability of their Societies by adopting too wide a range: 
they can, and ought, to assist the establishing of gal- 
leries, especially by inducing prize holders to make dona- 
tions of works, and the Money Prize system would perhaps 
conduce more to this than the Selection Committee. We 
would, however, prefer always to see those institutions 
taken up by a special society, as has been done in this city. 
We wish every prosperity to the Irish Institution for the estab- 
lishment of a National Gallery in Dublin, and we rejoice 
to see, amongst the noblemen and gentlemen who com- 
pose the Committee, the name of William Dargan. It has 
been proposed to erect the building by shares, and a 
separate company; the Irish Institution devoting the an- 
nual subscriptions and donations to the payment of a yearly 
rent. This proposition exposes the Institution to the liabi- 
lity of occasional embarrassments, or total failure, from 
a falling off in the annual subscriptions. Such a fate lias 
already overtaken a similar institution, heretofore established 
in this city. We believe the above arrangement has not been 
decided upon; and, pending its consideration, would venture 

to offer a suggestion. Over £4,000 have been subscribed 

to form a Dargan Industrial Institute, a sum _ totally 
inadequate to establish it, even if such were required. 

There is no immediate necessity for such an Institute; but 

there is a want of a National Gallery, which, if coupled 

with the name of Dargan, would afford just as appropriate 

a tribute of the Nation’s appreciation of the public 

spirit and patriotism of that distinguished man, and would 

perhaps be as agreeable to him. With a grant from Govern- 

ment of the same ‘amount (which is our right), a sufficient 

building could be erected—for it is not necessary to be too 

magnificent in our ideas—and the yearly subscriptions and 

donations would go to defray expenses of management, and 

the purchase of works, and thus place the Institution upon a 

safe and permanent basis. 

We would wish to see in that Gallery, and in our [xhibi- 
tions, subjects taken from the picturesque phases of Irish 
history—they are more worthy of the painter’s genius than 
the sentimentality of peasant life, or the pathos of peasant 
superstitions. Scottish artists have consulted their national 


annals in selecting subjects, and have been happy in their 
65 
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execution ; our history, when truly known, as Tue Irigy 
QuarTerRLty Review has taught it, is equally valuable to 
the Irish artist, who should, even now, strike boldly into these 
un-illustrated passages of our records, and no longer suffer Irish 
Art Exhibitions to display scenes of all lands save Ireland. To 
this, and the other topics of this paper we shall again 
return. 
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WHAT THE IRISH QUARTERLY REVIEW 


HAS DONE 


FOR IRELAND, FOR IRISH HISTORY, 
AND FOR IRISH LITERATURE. 


ADDRESS TO OUR READERS. 


In presenting the Twelfth Number, and completing the Third 
Volume of Tur Irish Quarrerty Review, we deem it right 
to address you upon the origin, the present position, and the 
contemplated future course of our publication. 

Three years ago we thought that a country .such as ours 
should possess a quarterly review devoted to its social, to 
its political, and to its literary advancement. We believed that 
the day for exclusivism in politics had passed away ; we knew 
that the period when, if ever, honestly directed efforts for the 
social amelioration of Ireland could be successful, had arrived ; 
and we were but too truly, and too deeply convinced, that her 
literature and her history were neglected, solely because mis- 
understood or misrepresented. 

It was true that a long established and ably, most ably, sup- 
ported monthly magazine was published in our city ; but it was 
the advocate of one great party in the kingdom, devoted to 
their political interests, and thus, notwithstanding its un- 
doubted ability, circumscribed in the sphere of its national 
utility. We knew, also, that a green-covered quarterly publi- 
cation, bearing Dublin in its title, had been for some years in 
circulation ; but it was confessedly the exponent of the views 
of a numerous section of our fellow countrymen, whilst its 
carefully written papers were more frequently occupied by sub- 
jects connected with the Papal service, than directed to the 
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discussion of Irish questions ; being, in fact, as was very truly, 
and very epigrammatically, observed—“ The Dublin Review, 
printed and published in England, and written for Rome.” 

With the views, however honorably and honestly held, of 
the writers in these periodicals, we entertained few opinions in 
common. We desired to publish an Irish QuarTEeRLy Revisw 
in Ireland, and on Irish ground to advance Irish prosperity, and 
Irish national regeneration, by the pens of Irish-born, or Irish- 
feeling men. We cared nothing whether the cause we might 
support should be advanced by Protestant or by Roman Catho- 
lic, provided we could consider it calculated to aid the interests 
of our country. If we should believe the Orangeman right 
in his views, we were prepared to support him with all our 
power ; if we should think the suggestions of the most rampant, 
heretic-despising, ultramontanist advantageous to the Irish 
people, we were ready to aid in their advancement. We re- 
solved that the roll of ‘the drum-ecclesiastick” should be no 
rappel for us. Gentlemen from Rome, in wide-awake hats and 
queer medizeval cloaks, might tell us of the golden age before 
Luther ; and gentlemen from Exeter Hall, in white cravats and 
grave black coats, might thunder destructive threats against 
the Pope, but with these things we would not trouble ourselves ; 
we looked but to Ireland, and we knew that sectarianism had 
ever been embarrassing to the influence and usefulness of many 
a nobly designed Irish publication. 

Upon these principles we resolved to act ; but friends, kind 
friends, deep-thinking friends, told us that we could not suc- 
ceed in obtaining readers if we followed our intended course : 
those, too, who were interested in our failure, predicted that 
our attempt must be more than ridiculous in its termination, 
its inception being so utterly absurd. To our friends we felt 
grateful ; upon our foes we smiled, believing that they were not 
only waves xaxwv but likewise wavreg xaxo,—not alone pro- 
phets of evil but likewise evil prophets—and we adhered to 
our adopted course. We had no intention of writing for that 
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myth “The Irish People,” for in our mind that people must 
yet be made, but we resolved to write for those who could, and 
would, read, think, and judge, for themselves. 

We determined to support, as we have observed, any party, 
or every, working for Ireland ; and we knew that a course so 
unusual could not fail to expose us to the charge of inconsis- 
tency. ‘This was a painful consideration ; but, as all the other 
periodicals of the country, both in this age and at former pe- 
riods, had been the steady supporters of particular parties, all 
being for faction and Ireland, none for Ireland alone, we felt 
all hope of escaping the galling stigma to be fallacious. But 
we did not heed this obstacle. We trusted to time, and hon- 
esty, and steady, discriminating, nationality ; and we knew that 
we should live down, and write down, the slander, and 
we were fearless of the result. We were not ignorant of 
the fact, that to outlive the prejudices which might retard our 
sale, capital would be necessary, and with capital we were pro- 
vided, more than sufficient to support our publication until 
that period in which our readers might attest their appreciation 
of our principles, by supporting, with their subscriptions, the 
inculcation of our opinions, even though that period might be 
in far off years. ‘ Gli amici legono la borsa con un filo di rag- 
natelo”—says the Italian proverb. We wished to be the friends 
of Ireland, and so, in endeavouring to serve her, did but tie our 
purses with, as the proverb directs, a spider’s thread. To have 
commenced our labors, unprepared for loss at the outset, would 
have been but to expose ourselves and our publication to fail- 
ure and derision, and therefore, knowing that we had nothing 
to expect from friends until we should have made them, we 
took care, like prudent combatants, to secure, before hand, the 
supplies. 

Capital, however, we were not required to expend. We 
pushed boldly and successfully into the world of literature, and 
our volume for the present year is the largest and cheapest 
original work ever published in any country. 
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By adopting the usual course of chiming in with the cry of a 

faction we might have attained our present position more surely, 
more easily, and with greater profit. We might have advanced 
our interests by seeming oblivious of scoundrelism which we 
have exposed —we might have forgotten the abuses of principles 
which, unabused, we considered most excellent—we might have 
been the advocates of separation in Education, but we saw 
the future prosperity of Ireland in the opposite system, and we 
became its supporters—we might have gained money by edvo- 
eating Free Trade, but we knew that vital injury to Treland 
lay in the policy of, as Cobbett used to say, “ Brummagem 
politicians ;” and although we could expect but few admirers, 
in the outset, of our principles, we came openly forward, and 
honestly stated our views, because these views, be they popu- 
lar or unpopular, be they true or false, in the estimation of 
the “ruck” of our fellow countrymen, are our convictions. We 
knew that our course was the true one, and our success, mea- 
sured by the opinions of the public Press of these Kingdoms, 
and by the approbation of our readers, has exceeded our most 
sanguine hopes, our most earnest aspirations. 

When we commenced our publication we could count but two 
friends attached to the Newspaper Press, and these friends held 
opinions directly opposed to those which we entertained ; and 
now all shades of political and religious opinion amongst this 
same Press are our advocates, save the rampant ultramontane, 
or the rabid Irish, pseudo, national,—because we will not hold 
With the former such opinions as are contrary to the laws of 
a free country—because we will not believe with the other that 
Repeal and Tenant Right would prove panaceas for every 
grievance of Ireland. Amongst our readers we number strict 
and upright Protestants and Roman Catholics, Unitarians and 
Methodists, Presbyterians, and our good friends the Quakers. 
Radicals and Orangemen are willing to consider our opinions, 
and we have been able to prove to the English and Scotch Press 
that at least one Irish periodical can contemplate National and 
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imperial questions, without reference to creed, to country, or 
to faction. ‘This was the chief object of our dearest hopes— 
for it, time and thought were freely given—to it, study, research, 
and all our ability, be the latter great or small, were devoted 
—and we commenced our work in the name of T'ruth and 
in the cause of Ireland. 

At the period of our first publication, the literature of the 
Nation was totally neglected by the periodical Press of the 
couniry ; the mass of readers were thus unacquainted with the 
vast accessions made to the materials for Irish history by the 
labors of O’Donovan, of Curry, of Todd, of Petrie, of Graves, 
of Reeves, and of O’Callaghan, whose works were consequently 
better known to foreigners than to the Lrish people. To illus- 
trate the complete apathy which all works of solid erudition on 
lreland experienced fromanterior periodicals, it may be sufficient 
to state, that although Zhe Irish Archeological Society had been 
twelve years employed in elucidating the historic literature 
of the country, the only notice of its publications yet given 
to the public, is that to be found in the third number of our 
Review. While it is universally admitted that in the pages 
of this journal has also appeared the most complete and im- 
partial analysis of the earlier eras of Irish history, in the essay 
on that great collection of Celtic Records, Zie Annals of 
Ireland, as edited by Dr. John O’Donovan, in seven volumes 
quarto. 

Amongst our contributors we numbered those whose learning, 
and research, on all the chief subjects of Lrish history, and of 
continental literature bearing upon these subjects, were most 
extensive and most accurate, and to those was committed the 
noble task of showing to Irish readers the real condition, and 
true state, of their country in former ages. We knew the 
ability of the writers—we were not deceived in our estimate of 
a successful result to their labors. They wrote of the Insh as 
they really were ; they told the story of their virtues and their 
faults. Before these essays were commenced our history was but 
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the lie of faction, or the falsehood of partizanship. We con. 
cealed no fact, we misrepresented no circumstance, and now, 
through our efforts, a growing anxiety to learn the whole and 
real truth of Ireland’s annals has sprung up amongst our 
readers ; and we have found it necessary to permit the reprint 
of two of our essays on Irish history—Zhe Historic Literature 
of Ireland, and The Celtic Records of Ireland. 

To those acquainted with the various elaborate and enter- 
taining books published on the local antiquities of London, 
Paris, and Edinburgh, it might naturally appear strange that 
there should be no work yet published deserving the title— 
a History of Dublin. To fill up this deficiency in our literature 
we commenced the series entitled ‘ The Streets of Dublin,” 
and from the elaborate investigation of original documents, 
coupled with a thorough examination of all printed sources 
extant, even remotely cognate with the subject, we have pro- 
duced the nucleus of a work which, according to the decision 
of the Press of both countries, will occupy a standard position, 
so long as the annals of the metropolis of Ireland continue 
to possess attractions for the historic student. 

Sir William Petty’s Survey of Ireland-commonly known 
as the Down Survey—had been repeatedly referred to as con- 
nected with one of the most important eras of Inisii history. 


Yet when Major Larcom brought to light the original autobi- 
ographical narration of Sir William, and presented it to the 


Irish Archeological Society, illustrated by a valuable commen- 
tary, it was allowed to pass entirely unnoticed by the entire 
periodical Press, save by Taz Intsh QuarteRLy Review. The 
same may be observed of the important contributions made to 
Irish Local and Ecclesiastical History by Mr. E. P. Shirley. 
We placed these works before the reader, not indeed in what 
the slang of the publishers calls “a popular form,” but we 
analyzed each, extracting from it such portions of its valuable 
matter as could prove interesting, or instructive, to the chief 
portion of our readers, and we illustrated all by the cotem- 
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porary literature of the period embraced in the plan of the 
works before us. 

The Brehon Law Commission was appointed for the purpose 
of enquiring into the propriety of publishing the ancient Legal 
Institutes of Ireland: the Committee thought, and so thought 
we, that the study of the constitution of a nation must of neces- 
sity be the best clue to its intelligence and its position. Above all, 
and confessedly, ancient laws aid the historical student in form- 
ing just conclusions as to the real character of a race ; they show 
what a nation was in its first aggregation, and from the period 
when other and later institutions were engrafted on the old 
system, and the student can trace the progress or the retro- 
gression of a people to the era of which he writes, and can mark 
the progression of mind in the progression of civilization : thus 
learning the philosophy of that noble thought of Sir William 
Blackstone“ Our ancestors heard with detestation and horror, 
the sentiments rudely delivered, andpushed to most absurd 
extremes, by the violence of a Cade and a Tyler, which have 
been applauded, with a zeal almost rising to idolatry, when 
softened and recommended by the eloquence, the moderation, 
and the arguments of a Sydney, a Locke, and a Milton.” We, 
alone, of the Irish periodical Press, endeavoured to impress upon 
the minds of our readers the great necessity to the future his- 
torian of Ireland for the publication of these laws, and we 
have now the satisfaction of knowing that they shall no longer 
lie mouldering in our Public Libraries, but will be printed 
with the original text, and an English translation, all care- 
fully superintended by our most learned Celtic scholars. 

Mr. Worsaae published his work—An Account of The Danes 
and Norwegians in England, Scotland, and Ireland, abound- 
ing in theories contradicted by facts, and in statements contra- 
dicted by himself. We showed his errors and his mistakes, his 
falsities and his perversions ; and whilst other critics applaud- 
ed the book as an able piece of veracious historic narrative, we 
proved it to be the production of an ignorant partizan, or of a 
false historian. 
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In writing these various papers upon subjects which could 
be made so interesting to faction, did we but play the pander 
to its prejudices, we wrote the truth, the whole truth—for our 
cause was ‘Truth—our motto, God and Ireland. We explained 
what Ireland was; and demonstrated from English, and from 
European cotemporary social history, that her faults were the 
faults of her age—bher virtues its virtues. 

We had frequently felt that the memory of Irishmen of 
genius, unless men of what may be called an English reputation, 
was forgotten or neglected. Those who like Sheridan, and 
Burke, or Southerne, or Goldsmith, had been Anglicised by 
long residence in the sister Kingdom, and who had illustrated 
the literature of the language by their genius, had been 
biographised again and again; but there are other men of an 
equal order of intellect whose lives may not afford scope for 
the biographer—or there are those of the second rank of mind, 
whose lives may not be deemed of sufficient importance to 
employ his pen, who yet merit that record (lesser in dignity, 
though not lesser in interest,) which the scope of a Memoir 
can insure. Thinking thus, we commenced our Memoirs 
of distinguished Irishmen. Some of these were original, 
some few had been written but were forgotten—thus but 
too truly exemplifying that dying wail of poor Keats—a 
name ‘ writ in water.” And if the approbation with which 
these papers have been received be the test of their merit or 
their usefulness, we have done, by their publication, a conside- 
rable service to the literature of the country. We have written 
the only Memoir of Sheil ; and long before the appearance of 
Moore’s Journals and Correspondence, we had issued a complete 
and finished sketch of ourPoet’s life and works, from which Lord 
John Russell has admittedly extracted a very considerable quan- 
tity of matter: in our next number we shall commence the 
publication of the only authentic biography of Joun Bani. 

Art, and the criticism of it, were subjects entirely neglected 
by Irish periodical writers. ‘To both these points, more especially 
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as regarded Ireland, we devoted much attention, and allotted a 
very considerable space. We explained the condition, and 
pointed out the causes of the decline, of our Art Unions. We 
sketched the rise and progress of modern water-color painting. 
We traced the history of Pre-Raphaelitism, and of the various 
schools of the ancient and modern masters. We demonstrated 
the beauties and the blemishes of the works displayed in our 
Exhibitions, and endeavoured to introduce a higher and truer 
tone of criticism on Art. We were the first to advocate the 
establishment of an Irish National Gallery, and as the subject 
has been since earnestly supported by influential names, we 
feel little doubt as to its success, but we shall not relax atten- 
tion, until the country possesses all the advantages that must 
spring from such an institution. ‘The same course of perseve- 
rance we shall also pursue, until Schools of Design shall be es- 
tablished in all our first and second class towns. Of their 
efficacy we have never entertained a doubt, and our views of 
their vast utility are strengthened and confirmed by the 
startling, the almost improbable, yet wonderfully satisfactory 
statements, made by Mr. J. F. Maguire, M. P., when, as 
President, he distributed the prizes to the pupils of the Cork 
School of Design, on the thirteenth of last October. We 
shall also continue our efforts until the Royal Hibernian 
Academy is thrown open, in all its offices, from the highest 
to the lowest, to every Irish Artist whose ability may entitle 
him to its honors. 

Before we commenced our publication, we had frequently 
heard all the modern light literature of France stigmatised 
as irreligious and impure. We knew that these sweeping 
judgments could be held only by the class who sought books 
of the character which they reprobated, or who spoke the 
opinions at second-hand of ignorant or prurient talkers. We 
have shown what the light literature of France really is. We 
have explained the difficulties that surround the subject, and 
we have proved that there isa light literature amongst our 
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In writing these various papers upon subjects which could 
be made so interesting to faction, did we but play the pander 
to its prejudices, we wrote the truth, the whole truth—for our 
cause was ‘Truth—our motto, God and Ireland. We explained 
what Ireland was ; and demonstrated from English, and from 
European cotemporary social history, that her faults were the 
faults of her age—her virtues its virtues. 

We had frequently felt that the memory of Irishmen of 
genius, unless men of what may be called an English reputation, 
was forgotten or neglected. Those who like Sheridan, and 
Burke, or Southerne, or Goldsmith, had been Anglicised by 
long residence in the sister Kingdom, and who had illustrated 
the literature of the language by their genius, had been 
biographised again and again; but there are other men of an 
equal order of intellect whose lives may not afford scope for 
the biographer—or there are those of the second rank of mind, 
whose lives may not be deemed of sufficient importance to 
employ his pen, who yet merit that record (lesser in dignity, 
though not lesser in interest,) which the scope of a Memoir 
can insure. Thinking thus, we commenced our Memoirs 
of distinguished Irishmen. Some of these were original, 
some few had been written but were forgotten—-thus but 
too truly exemplifying that dying wail of poor Keats—a 
name ‘ writ in water.” And if the approbation with which 
these papers have been received be the test of their merit or 
their usefulness, we have done, by their publication, a conside- 
rable service to the literature of the country. We have written 
the only Memoir of Sheil; and long before the appearance of 
Moore’s Journals and Correspondence, we had issued a complete 
and finished sketch of ourPoet’s life and works, from which Lord 
John Russell has admittedly extracted a very considerable quan- 
tity of matter: in our next number we shall commence the 
publication of the only authentic biography of Jon Bani. 

Art, and the criticism of it, were subjects entirely neglected 
by Irish periodical writers. ‘To both these points, more especially 
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as regarded Ireland, we devoted much attention, and allotted a 
very considerable space. We explained the condition, and 
pointed out the causes of the decline, of our Art Unions. We 
sketched the rise and progress of modern water-color painting. 
We traced the history of Pre-Raphaelitism, and of the various 
schools of the ancient and modern masters. We demonstrated 
the beauties and the blemishes of the works displayed in our 
Exhibitions, and endeavoured to introduce a higher and truer 
tone of criticism on Art. We were the first to advocate the 
establishment of an Irish National Gallery, and as the subject 
has been since earnestly supported by influential names, we 
feel little doubt as to its success, but we shall not relax atten- 
tion, until the country possesses all the advantages that must 
spring from such an institution. ‘The same course of perseve- 
rance we shall also pursue, until Schools of Design shall be es- 
tablished in all our first and second class towns. Of their 
efficacy we have never entertained a doubt, and our views of 
their vast utility are strengthened and confirmed by the 
startling, the almost improbable, yet wonderfully satisfactory 
statements, made by Mr. J. I. Maguire, M. P., when, as 
President, he distributed the prizes to the pupils of the Cork 
School of Design, on the thirteenth of last October. We 
shall also continue our efforts until the Royal Hibernian 
Academy is thrown open, in all its offices, from the highest 
to the lowest, to every Irish Artist whose ability may entitle 
lum to its honors. 

Before we commenced our publication, we had frequently 
heard all the modern light literature of France stigmatised 
as irreligious and impure. We knew that these sweeping 
judgments could be held only by the class who sought books 
of the character which they reprobated, or who spoke the 
opinions at second-hand of ignorant or prurient talkers. We 
have shown what the light literature of France really is. We 
have explained the difficulties that surround the subject, and 
we have proved that there is a light literature amongst our 
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gay neighbours, as charming and as pure as any which our 
own people possess for their instruction and delight. 

Upon the English literature of the day we have very fre- 
quently written, and we have issued one species of essay peculiar 
to our Review, in those papers devoted to the semi-retrospec- 
tive notices of the half forgotten poets of the last and present 
centuries. And these last contributions have had, we un- 
derstand, a very marked effect, in the increased demand for the 
works thus introduced to our readers. 

Irish politics, in the ordinary meaning of the term, we have 
on all occasions endeavoured to avoid; but upon great social 
and national subjects we have ever proclaimed opinions 
broadly and boldly. When we commenced our labors, we 
knew that the great question of the law of landlord and tenant 
required a revision ; and we were well acquainted with all the 
facts revealed in the Report of the Devon Commission. But 
we saw with regret that a society calling itself the Irish 
Tenant League, was surrounding the whole question with 
astounding difficulties, rendering the cause but a vast scheme of 
spoliation, and making Tenant Right, neither more nor less 
than, Landlord Robbery. We followed the leaders of this 
movement through all their fallacies; we proved that they 
had misquoted and garbled the opinions and theories of 
political economists—that these opinions might seem to be in 
accordance with their own wild or dishonest utopianisms. 
We proved upon the authority of their own pet author, Mr. 
J. S. Mill, that the compulsory valuation was, according 
to their plans, a bubble. We collected and printed the 
Agricultural Customs of England to show what Ireland really 
required ; we cited and explained the case of Mr. Bennett, 
and the Duke of Bedford, in proving the vast complications 
and incentives to dishonesty inseparable from the valuation 
for compensation theory ; and, as the polishing cloth and heavy 
hand of Doctor Cornelius Scriblerus’ maid proved the 
Roman shield to be no better than a barber’s bason, so, our 
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energetic attention devoted to the schemes of the Tenant 
League “ banditti legislators,” displayed these schemes and 
their authors in all their absurdity and mischievous deception. 
We showed that the cry was taken up by gentlemen anxious 
for a seat in Parliament, and that Mr. Crawford’s theory was 
subverted, whilst Mr. Crawford himself was used as a tool by 
knowing adventurers; and now the whole speculation has 
dwindled into a squabble between two newspaper proprietors, 
and its policy is an attempt to entrap the gobe-mouches 
amongst the poor tradesmen of Dublin. 

From the first number of our publication we have ever 
been the ready advocates of all the interests of the Irish Bar. 
We have opposed all attempts at the removal of our Law 
Courts, and we have strenuously supported the right of Irish 
lawyers to a full participation in all the legal offices in the 
Colonies. We have opposed that patronage which makes 
office in Ireland the price of political service, or family connec- 
tion, without reference to the legal knowledge of the appointee. 
We want a fair share of all patronage for Irishmen, and we 
demand that the patronage be distributed justly. The offices in 
the legal professsion have been too frequently conferred through 
partiality, and the dignities of the Church have been but too 
generally the reward of services performed for a Government 
occasionally prodigal in rewards. Englishmen have been sent to 
Ireland as Bishops—and Irishmen find it difficult to procure 
curacies in England. He who is the flunky of the Viceroy, and 
who in cassock at the levee is nothing more than one of Field. 
ing’s menial chaplains, may some day become a “round fat oily ' 
man of God,” and loom beneath a mitre ; but if he were learned 
as Singer, or as Elrington, yet one who holds by the truth 
of his convictions, he will, in all probability, should his politi- 
cal feelings be opposed to those of the Viceroy, drag out life 
in his College chambers, or vegetate on a country living, m- 
diculous to more pliantly disposed men, and an honor, yet pro- 


bably a burthen, to himself. 
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We want Ireland for the Insh in one point, that is, we shall 
ever oppose, as we have already opposed, a principle which 
has sprung up in those constituencies where some of the 
Roman Catholic clergy have sway, and by which Englishmer. 
are forced into Parliament, simply because they have renounced 
Protestantism, and pledge themselves to vote at the dictation 
of those through whose instrumentality they obtain their 
seats. Wedo not now enter into the question of pledges, or 
whether it adds to the dignity of Legislature, or the honor 
of Ireland, that the public business of the country should be 
delayed, whilst the House debates upon the political roguery, 
or the political honesty, of Irish Members, who are oblivious of 
pledges, yet gaspingly and graspingly anxious for place—but we 
liere explicitly declare, that we believe the system which placed 
a London shoemaker as the representative of Sligo—which made 
a dilletante lawyer, and a rejected candidate for Reading, the 
sitting member for Dundalk—which drove Henry Grattan from 
Meath, to be succeeded by Mr, Frederick Lucas, whose avowed 
principles are as slavish as his birth is English—which sent the 
unknown Mr. Craven, to contest the county of Dublin against 
such men as Hamilton and Taylor, to be the most degrading and 
injurious wrong that party, rotted into the foulest corruption of 
faction, ever inflicted upon a country. Wedo not object to the 
politics of these men—our complaint is that the would-be domi- 
nant party imply, by their acts, that Irish constituencies are open 
to those only who will renounce their right as men, to be guided 
by good sense and honor—the result is, that everything 1s 
promised, nay sworn, at the hustings, where such promises 
should never have been demanded or made, and those complying 
enter the House, in effect, the freest. Members of all, and having 
established a seeming character by the hustings’ protestations, 
vote judiciously for a time, and then go over to the Minister, 
who pays the convinced-one a higher price—because he is a 


rat with an assumed reputation. 
We have devoted much of our space to the consideration 
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and advocacy of all the questions bearing upon the well-being 
of the people, and the prosperity of the country. Transatlantic 
Communication, National Education, the Queen’s Colleges, and 
various incidental topics, have been fully commented upon in 
our pages, without regard to party interest, orto sectarian pre- 
judice. We have, from the earliest, been the constant expon- 
ents of all the social subjects connected with the Kingdom at 
large, but particularly of such as relate to Ireland. We believe 
the moral condition of the poor, and the social progress or re- 
trogression of the United Kingdoms, to be most pressing and 
momentous questions ; we have written anxiously and carefully 
upon these subjects, but we shall return to them, as in the dis- 
charge of sacred duties, again, and again. The education of 
the poor of the Kingdoms, and the training of young criminals 
into righteous and honest men, are amongst those subjects 
engaging the earnest attention of our writers, and we shall fre- 
quently place before our readers the momentous results of the 
labors of such men as Lord Shaftesbury, Mr. Joseph Kay, Mr. 
Kingsmill, Mr. Field, and the other champions against vice, 
who mark the course of reformatory prison discipline, and 
who trace the foul current of crime to its dark sources. 

We love Ireland too well, to adopt the maniac cry of in- 
dependence, or to dream of Repeal. We long for the day when 
she shall be identified with England, in interest and in pros- 
perity. We want incorporation and identification. We want 
participation. We proved, in our last number, the frightful 
amount of misery inflicted upon Ireland by the restrictions of 
her trade ; in our present number we show the manner in which 
she has been shamelessly plundered by unjust and unequal 
Taxation. We have prepared these papers solely for. the pur- 
pose of proving, that although Ireland is united now legally, and 
was in effect formerly, in all disadvantages, she has never been 
incorporated so as to participate in England’s advantages. We 
repeat, we are not Repealers, but to our heart’s core we are Irish, 
and whilst injustice is perpetrated upon our country, we must, 
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we will, with all our ability, display to the great and noble 
people of England, the causes which have conduced to render us 
now so poor and so dependent. We care nothing for the idiot 
squabble of Celt and Saxon, but we require a complete recipro- 
city with England,—“ not,” as O’Connell used to say, “a re- 
ciprocity all on one side.” We want not Ireland for the Irish, 
but we do want prosperity for the Irish, We want to teach the 
people of the country the great truth of Sydney Smith’s words— 
“What trash to be bawling in the streets about the Green Isle— 
the Isle of the Ocean—the old anthem of Erin Go Bragh! A 
far better anthem would be, Erin go bread and cheese—- 
Erin go cabins that will keep out the rain—Erin go pan- 
taloons without holes in them.” ‘This, only, has been our 
object, and if, in attempting to achieve it, we have used 
strong plain words to describe trading politicians, or absurd, 
or dishonest schemes, the risk of popularity has been fear- 
lessly dared. Peer or peasant, churchman or layman, meet 
justice, and only justice, in THe Irish QuarTERLy Review. 
If we wrote falsely we should despise ourselves, and though 
we might gain money by the sacrifice of conscience, though 
in these days, as Tennyson sings :— 


‘“‘ The jingling of the guinea helps the hurt that honour feels” — 


it could not make us change our blow at the breast, into a 
snarl at the heels of a knave or a charlatan. We will not, to 
increase our quarterly return of half crowns, look calmly upon 
injustice ; we cannot adopt the philosophy of Unele Toby, and 
whilst listening to absurdity, smother remonstrance by whist- 
ling “ Lillibullero.” 

Thus our past conduct and our future course are placed 
before our readers. Should these readers belong to the Con- 
servative, or the Liberal, to the Protestant or the Roman Ca- 
tholic parties into which society in this country has been so long, 
and, alas, is still, rent, we proclaim to them emphatically that 
we cannot support their views as a partizan. But if our readers 
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think more of Ireland than of faction, in heart and hand we 
are with them, to the furthest limit of our power. But Tux 
In1sH QuarteRLy Review cannot be the slave or the organ 
of any sectzon of Irishmen. As Milton, in that noblest of men- 
tal efforts—The Areopagitica—writes of a Licenser of the Press, 
we write of a party clique who would be the masters of our 
pens,—‘ What advantage is it to be a man, over it is to be a 
boy at school, if we have only escaped the ferula, to come under 
the fescue of an imprimatur ? if serious and elaborate writings, 
as if they were no more that the themes of a grammar-lad 
under his pedagogue, must not be uttered without the 
cursory eyes of a temporizing and extemporizing licenser ? 
He who is not trusted with his own actions, his drift not be- 
ing known to be evil, and standing to the hazard of law and 
penalty, has no great argument to think himself reputed in 
the commonwealth wherein he was born for other than a fool 
or a foreigner.” 

Imbued with these sentiments we have proceeded in our 
course ; convinced of their rectitude we shall continue to the 
end that support of justice, and that condemnation of all in- 
justice, which has gained for us the friendship, or at all events 
the good will, of every party in these kingdoms, and of every 
branch of the Press. 

We have written at this length, as we wished to enable 
every reader of our Review to understand the real objects 
of the work, and the broad principles of practicable nation- 
ality upon which it is based. When our friends may feel 
inclined to charge us with being unsteady in the support 
of party views, let them recollect that ours is not a party 
publication; we are in our politics “ mere Irish,” in all that 
relates to the country. Upon Imperial questions, in which the 
interests of England are identical with those of Ireland, we shall 
be more English than the English themselves—and shall never 
proclaim withthe rosy-cheeked Manchester peace apostle—J ae 
Bright—that we “ wish the British Lion were dead outright. 
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we will, with all our ability, display to the great and noble 
people of England, the causes which have conduced to render us 
now so poor and so dependent. We care nothing for the idiot 
squabble of Celt and Saxon, but we require a complete recipro- 
city with England,—“ not,” as O’Connell used to say, “a re- 
ciprocity all on one side.” We want not Ireland for the Irish, 
but we do want prosperity for the Irish. We want to teach the 
_ people of the country the great truth of Sydney Smith’s words— 
“‘ What trash to be bawling in the streets about the Green Isle— 
the Isle of the Ocean—the old anthem of Erin Go Bragh! A 
far better anthem would be, Erin go bread and cheese—- 
Erin go cabins that will keep out the rain—Erin go pan- 
taloons without holes in them.” This, only, has been our 
object, and if, in attempting to achieve it, we have used 
strong plain words to describe trading politicians, or absurd, 
or dishonest schemes, the risk of popularity has been fear- 
lessly dared. Peer or peasant, churchman or layman, meet 
justice, and only justice, in Tue Irish QuartTEerty Review. 
If we wrote falsely we should despise ourselves, and though 
we might gain money by the sacrifice of conscience, though 
in these days, as Tennyson sings :— 


“ The jingling of the guinea helps the hurt that honour feels” — 


it could not make us change our blow at the breast, into a 
snarl at the heels of a knave or a charlatan. We will not, to 
increase our quarterly return of half crowns, look calmly upon 
injustice ; we cannot adopt the philosophy of Uncle Toby, and 
whilst listening to absurdity, smother remonstrance by whist- 
ling “ Lilhbullero.” 

Thus our past conduct and our future course are placed 
before our readers. Should these readers belong to the Con- 
servative, or the Liberal, to the Protestant or the Roman Ca- 
tholic parties into which society in this country has been so long, 
and, alas, is still, rent, we proclaim to them emphatically that 
we cannot support their views as a partizan. But if our readers 
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think more of Ireland than of faction, in heart and hand we 
are with them, to the furthest limit of our power. But Tux 
In1sH QuarterLy Review cannot be the slave or the organ 
of any section of Irishmen. As Milton, in that noblest of men- 
tal efforts—The Areopagitica—writes of a Licenser of the Press, 
we write of a party clique who would be the masters of our 
pens,— What advantage is it to be a man, over it is to bea 
boy at school, if we have only escaped the ferula, to come under 
the fescue of an imprimatur ? if serious and elaborate writings, 
as if they were no more that the themes of a grammar-lad 
under his pedagogue, must not be uttered without the 
cursory eyes of a temporizing and extemporizing licenser ? 
He who is not trusted with his own actions, his drift not be- 
ing known to be evil, and standing to the hazard of law and 
penalty, has no great argument to think himself reputed in 
the commonwealth wherein he was born for other than a fool 
or a foreigner.” 

Imbued with these sentiments we have proceeded in our 
course ; convinced of their rectitude we shall continue to the 
end that support of justice, and that condemnation of all in- 
justice, which has gained for us the friendship, or at all events 
the good will, of every party in these kingdoms, and of every 
branch of the Press. 

We have written at this length, as we wished to enable 
every reader of our Review to understand the real objects 
of the work, and the broad principles of practicable nation- 
ality upon which it is based. When our friends may feel 
inclined to charge us with being unsteady in the support 
of party views, let them recollect that ours is not a party 
publication ; we are in our politics “ mere Irish,” in all that 
relates to the country. Upon Imperial questions, in which the 
interests of England are identical with those of Ireland, we shall 
be more English than the English themselves—and shall never 
proclaim withthe rosy-cheeked Manchester peace apostle—J - 
Bright—that we “ wish the British Lion were dead outright. 
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In our opinion the glory of England is the glory of Ireland— 
the power and progress of England are the progress of Ireland— 
the peace and prosperity of Ireland are the stability of England. 
To inculcate these great plain truths shall be our chiefest carc, 
and this we think can be best achieved by inducing our fellow 
countrymen to make Irish questions the interests of a Nation 
tather than of a Faction; it can be easiest accomplished by 
proving to England that we love her freedom and liberty better 
than the rabid licence of America, or the inexplicable sway of 
France. Scotland has recently marshalled all her oldest and 
brightest names—from Eglinton to Alison and Aytoun—to 
demand Justice for Scotland, upon the principles of the Scottish 
Union. Those who attended the meeting spoke freely and 
plainly for the rights and liabilities of Scotland under that, as 
they called it, “ ‘Treaty :” we claim the rights of Ireland under 
the Act of Union, and in our present number we show what, 
by it, those rights, and liabilities are, and we clearly prove 
the injustice with which all its stipulations have been broken. 
With such views as these we published this work, in advo- 
cating them we shall ever be m the van, and 


‘¢ Scorn the lewd rout that dogs the rear.” 


Thus, Readers, having upon our own part, and that of our 
collaborateurs, explained fully our intentions and our hopes, 


We have the honor to sign ourselves, 


Your very faithful servant, 


THE EDITOR. 


OFFICE OF THE IRISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
8, GRAFTON-STREET, DUBLIN. 
23rd November, 1853. 
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